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Note on Language, 
Transliteration, and Names 


One reason why scholars have shied away from Jain studies is the large number of 
languages employed by Jains over the centuries. In the research that went into this 
book I have relied heavily upon sources written in Prakrit, Sanskrit, Gujarati, and 
Hindi, and unless otherwise noted all translations from these languages are mine. 
In addition, almost all the fieldwork was conducted in Hindi or Gujarati (often 
intertwined). The presentation of material from four different languages poses a 
major problem. Since the focus of this book is upon the contemporary vetambar 
Miartipijak Jain laity of Patan, I have chosen to write most terms in their Gujarati 
form, even technical terms for which most scholars are more familiar with the 
Sanskrit form. For example, I have used tap instead of tapas, and sarigh instead of 
sangha. In the matter of the medial and final short a, which is pronounced in 
Prakrit and Sanskrit but generally silent in Gujarati and Hindi (except where it 
follows a consonant cluster), I have followed my own admittedly imperfect ear. 
Thus, | use Jina instead of Jin, karma instead of karm, Mahavir instead of Mahavira 
and sangh instead of sangha. I do not italicize titles such as Jina and Tirthankar, 
proper names, and words of Indian origin that have found their way into English 
such as karma and dharma. When my discussion is directly dependent upon a 
Sanskrit or Prakrit text, I have recognized that language shift by using the Sanskrit 
or Prakrit form. In accordance with standard Jain practice, and in order to minimize 
the linguistic complexities, in many cases I have used the Sanskrit form, even if 
the discussion is based upon a Prakrit source. For example, I use tapas instead of 
tava, and dargana instead of damsana or dassana. One idiosyncratic spelling is Nokdr 
Mantra, to represent the Gujarati pronunciation of this most important of Jain 
mantras; a literal transliteration would be Navkar Mantra. In writing place names, I 
have used the English forms as printed on official maps. 

I have employed a fairly standard system of transliterating Indic letters and sounds 
into the Roman script. The short vowels a, i, and u are pronounced like the vowels 
in the words but, fill, and put. Pronunciation of the long vowels d, i, and a 
approximates that of the corresponding vowels in the words father, marine, and 
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tule. The dipthongs e, ai, 0, and au are pronounced as in the words prey, time, 
mow, and cow. Vocalic r is pronounced in Gujarati as ru, and in Sanskrit as ri. C 
and ch are both pronounced like English ch as in church, with Indic ch being more 
strongly aspirated. Both § and s are pronounced sh as in show. The difference between 
dental (t, th, d, dh, n, l) and retroflex (t, th, d, dh, n, |) consonants, although crucial 
in Indic languages, and therefore to advanced scholars of India, need not concern 
most readers. The aspirated consonants th and ph are pronounced not as in thin 
and phial, but as in the consonant clusters in pothole and shepherd. The conjunct 
jfi is pronounced in Gujarati as gy; thus the word jfidn is pronounced gydn. The 
letter h indicates an aspiration, not a hard letter. The letter m also represents a 
nasalization, not a hard letter; the nasalization of final vowels is indicated by a 
tilde. 

Many of the authors of books, pamphlets, and articles used in this study are 
Svetambar Mirtipajak Tapa Gacch mendicants. At the time of initiation into the 
mendicant order, a man receives a new religious name, as well as a title. Part of the 
name is specific to him, and part indicates which branch of the Tapa Gacch he 
belongs to. Nowadays there are two branches of the Tapa Gacch, Vijay (Victory) 
and Sagar (Ocean). In accordance with Gujarati and Hindi usage, I have listed all 
mendicants in both the text and the bibliography by their “personal” names, and 
appended vijay or sagar directly to their name. For example, one will find references 
to Bhadrankarvijay and to Buddhisagar. Many Tapa Gacch mendicants change their 
names when they receive the seniormost initition as dcdrya; more common (but 
not universal) is to reverse the branch and personal names. For example, Anandvijay 
became Vijaydnand. In addition, every dcdrya receives the additional title of siri, 
which is appended to his name as a suffix. So the proper full form is Acarya 
Vijayanandsiri. In order to simplify citations, I continue to alphabetize him under 
“a” as. Anandsiri. 

There are four ranks of male mendicants: muni, pannyds-gani, upddhydy, and 
dcarya-siiri. In both the text and bibliography I have appended the suffix ranks of 
gani and siiri directly to the name, in accordance with Jain practice. 

In polite conversation, a mendicant is addressed even more elaborately, by 
prefacing his name by $71, “blessed,” appending the honorific -ji to his name, and 
then giving him the additional titles mahardj sahab, “Great King and Master.” A 
monk with whom I had many conversations was therefore referred to in conversation 
as Muni Sri Jambiivijayji Maharaj Sahab. I have omitted these honorifics to simplify 
matters for readers who are not specialists in South Asian matters. 

No transliteration system is perfect, and the problem is compounded when the 
number of languages and dialects increases. 1 hope that in the process of trying to 
satisfy the conflicting criteria of transmitting local flavor (and thereby being faithful 
to my Jain audience) and ensuring consistency and clarity (and thereby being faithful 
to my academic audience) I have not hopelessly confused the reader. I am sure 
that the perceptive reader will find instances in which I have not followed my 
own principles. 


Hymn to Pajicdsar Parsvanath 


Supreme Soul! Supreme Lord! Lord of the World! 
Jina King! Friend of the World! Sun of the World! 
Praising you is a ship 

that carries me across the ocean of rebirth. 


Savior! You destroy delusion. 

You are the support of my virtue and fulfillment. 

You are the exceedingly beautiful bride of good fortune. 
Marry me to success. 


Knowledge and faith are endless, 

your feet are boundless. 

In gifting and similar deeds one experiences the sentiment of scrubbing off karma. 
Your virtues are endlessly endless. 


Within one verse 

there are thirty-two letters. 

You are not to be found in one letter in this world, O Lord, 
so how can your generosity be sung? 


Who can count your virtues 
unless he is enlightened? 

You manifest all the virtues, 
they just seem to be hidden. 


Blessed Paficasara Pas-ji 

I have just one request: 

make manifest your mercy. 

O storehouse of grace, have compassion for me. 


Blessed Jina, you are supreme. 

I have much hope, O Great King. 

Padmavijay says, I desire only this: 

remain the imperishable, unshakable king of the city of liberation. 


Padmavijay, Paficdsara Parsvanathnii Stavan, 
in Sudhdras Stavan Sangrah, pp. 44-45. 
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Introduction 


On the Occasion of the 
Blessed Installation of the Lord 


I arrived with my wife Cynthia in Ahmedabad on an evening in late August 1985, 
planning to spend the next two years doing fieldwork in Gujarat for a doctoral 
dissertation on the Jains. | had done some preliminary fieldwork on the Jains as an 
undergraduate a decade earlier in Banaras and then briefly in Patan earlier in my 
graduate career. I had done extensive reading of primary and secondary sources on 
Jainism. I had a serviceable knowledge of the basics of Jain philosophy and 
orthopraxy. The first intense immersion in fieldwork in Ahmedabad showed me 
clearly how little 1 knew, how problematic what I did know was, and set the stage 
for questions I am still asking. 

Almost immediately upon arrival in Ahmedabad, I met with Thomas Zwicker, 
an anthropology graduate student from the University of Pennsylvania who had 
been in Gujarat for the previous nine months, and with whom I had been in 
correspondence. He said that he was interested in researching the rites surrounding 
the installation of an image in a new temple, rites collectively known as pratisthd. 
Since rituals were to be a centerpiece of my research, | was of course interested, 
and he suggested we work together. A few days later, over lunch with a Jain friend, 
we mentioned our interest in observing a pratistha. He recalled seeing an 
announcement of one in that morning’s newspaper. We stopped by the new temple 
on our way back to the university, and there met several men who gave us the 
complete program for the nine-day festival, explained to us which events had already 
occurred, and invited us to return the following morning. 

Looking back on my fieldwork notes from the next four days, with the hindsight 
of having observed three more pratisthds during the subsequent twenty-one months, 
I am struck by the inchoateness of those notes, but also by the way themes that are 
central to this book surfaced so readily. The first day we observed four highly complex 
and colorful rites (pijas) designed to locate this particular temple within the vast 
cosmos of Jain geography. The first piija involved the invocation and pacification 
of the nine planets, so that no negative astrological forces would obstruct the efficacy 
of the temple. The next involved the invocation and pacification of the ten 
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directional guardians. The third dealt not with deities but with the abstract holy 
symbols known as the eight mangals, multivalent signs of all that is good and 
powerful in Jainism, and for which we have art historical evidence of two thousand 
years. Each of these pijjds involved songs, mantras (spells), and costly offerings onto 
silver trays in the center of the temple. The fourth pija involved offerings onto a 
large painted cloth yantra (magical diagram) of a nandydvart, another holy symbol. 

The second day involved the anointing (abhisek) of all the images, as well as of 
the entire temple. In multiple locations, Jains poured sanctified water over the 
images and the temple spire to purify them of any faults that had accrued during 
the construction process. These rituals bore a strong similarity in basic structure to 
those performed at the consecration of a Hindu temple. They were performed by 
lay members of the congregation, and presided over by a lay Jain ritual specialist. 

All of this seemed very far from the Jainism of world renunciation and asceticism 
that dominated the scholarly literature. It would have been possible to dismiss this 
activity as merely some lay activity that exhibited the impact of centuries of 
interaction between Jains and Hindus, if it were not that all of this was supervised 
and attended by a well-known, charismatic mendicant, Acarya Padmasagarsiri, 
and a dozen of his disciples. The morning before the anointing he delivered a 
sermon to a large crowd of Jain laity. 

Padmasagarsiiri began by talking about purification of the soul, a well-known 
theme in Jain philosophy with which I was familiar from my previous studies. It is 
necessary, he said, for a person to exercise self-control, for this is the only way to 
wear away (nirjard) the karma that imprisons the soul. Here he introduced the first 
note that jarred with what I had read of Jainism. He said that in addition to self- 
control one needs confidence, for confidence leads to faith (sraddha), and faith is 
essential if one is to attain God (Paramatma). He continued on the theme of God, 
talking in terms that were very foreign to the picture in most scholarship of the 
Jains as ascetic atheists. He asked, if one abandons God and runs after the world of 
rebirth (samsdr), how can one attain that which is holy (mangal)? But if one hears 
the sound of the temple bell, he said, pointing in the direction of the partially 
constructed temple, one will hear the sound of the divine preaching inside one’s 
heart, and through the grace (krpa) of God no more harmful karma (pap) will be 
born in one’s heart. 

He then turned to several stories about a fictional businessman named Mafatlal 
from Bombay. Mafatlal worried about his financial losses year after year, but never 
about his religious (dharmik) losses. It’s bad if a business loses money for one year, 
worse if it loses money two years in a row, and what business can survive if the 
losses continue for a third year? But who ever thinks about the effects of continued 
religious losses? This world renouncer, clad only in a few simple white cotton robes, 
who walked all over India barefoot, ate only the most uninteresting of foods, and 
in just a few days would pull out by hand all of his head and facial hair, was at the 
same time perfectly at ease talking about the affairs of the world. His theme was 
the need to focus on religious rather than worldly matters, but his smiling, laughing 
demeanor bespoke a man for whom the religious life was not grim.! 

He was not finished with the business metaphor. If one worships God (Bhagvan), 
he said, then one can reap a profit of merit (punya). One should use one’s material 
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wealth to worship God. If one uses one’s money on the temple, it’s even better than 
depositing it in the bank. From one’s initial investment of material wealth, one accrues 
spiritual interest of merit, since some of the merit from every act of worship accrues 
to the temple’s patron. 

Here he was commoditizing religion in a manner I didn’t expect from a world 
renouncer. But the surprises still weren’t through. He told another story, of a 
man who regularly beat a path between the temple and his office. He bowed 
once to the feet of the Lord, but then bowed five times to the “poison box” in 
which he kept his money. As of today, concluded Padmasagarsiri, only 60% of the 
funds needed for the construction of the temple have been raised; 40% are still 
outstanding. And with that, he turned matters over to several of the leading men 
of the congregation, who proceeded to make a pitch (and a successful one) for 
more money. 

In one sermon, Padmasagarsiiri had presented a litany of themes that would 
take an entire book to unpack, and many of which we will return to. The sermon 
was in the context of an expensive, lavish nine-day festival for the consecration of 
a new temple in a well-to-do suburb. Possessionless, world-renouncing mendicants 
rubbed shoulders with wealthy, world-affirming businessmen who had multinational 
interests. Absolute poverty and absolute wealth flowed together. At the center of 
all the attention was the main image of the temple, a carved marble statue of a 
Jina seated dispassionately in meditation, but which daily was elaborately 
ornamented to look like a king (see Figure I.1). The image of the Jina, the lives of 
the mendicants and the lengthy fasts being undertaken by many of the participants 
all bespoke a concern for liberation from this world, while the beauty of the temple 
and image, the warm, friendly faces of the mendicants, and the fancy silk clothes 
of the laity all bespoke a comfortable acceptance of what this world has to offer. 

I am using the term “world” here in the manner that has become standard in 
the sociology of religion and sociology of knowledge. The best and most extensive 
introduction to this usage is Peter Berger (1969), who in turn based much of his 
thinking on the earlier scholarship of Max Scheler (1926, 1930) and Max Weber 
(1922). In brief, this approach posits “that human knowledge is given in society as 
an a priori to individual experience, providing the latter with its order of meaning. 
This order, although it is relative to a particular socio-historical situation, appears 
to the individual as the natural way of looking at the world” (Berger and Luckmann 
1967:8, summarizing Scheler 1926). This understanding of “world” has become 
such an assumed cornerstone of modern studies of religion (see, for example, Bechert 
and Gombrich 1984, Dumont 1980:267-86, Falk and Gross 1989, Lewis 1976, 
Tambiah 1976) that its pedigree is rarely even acknowledged. At the same time, 
this academic use of “world” intersects with a specifically Indian concern, as 
indicated by the works of Louis Dumont, Patrick Olivelle (1975, 1982), and Stanley 
Tambiah, among others, on “world renunciation,” and T. N. Madan (1987), Olivelle 
(1993), and others on what Madan, echoing Dumont, calls “the life of the man-in- 
the-world.” As will become evident in this book, the ultimate status of the “world” 
(samsdr, loka) is highly problematic in the religious traditions of South Asia; in 
fact, the proper attitude toward the world is open to debate. This book is dedicated, 
in part, to an investigation of these debates within Jain contexts. 
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Figure I.1. Image of a Jina, ornamented to look like a king. Image of Paficdsar Parsvanath, 
August 1996. 


This book is an exploration of the practices and beliefs of the Svetambar 
Miartipijak Jains, the largest of the four divisions of Jains, with a geographical 
focus on north Gujarat, and more particularly on the small city of Patan. The 
theme around which this exploration is organized is the interaction between the 
realm of wellbeing and the ideology of the path to liberation (moksa-mdrg).2 I 
intentionally use the somewhat old-fashioned, but still acceptable, spelling of 
“wellbeing” rather than the more common “well-being” to emphasize that I am 
using it as an analytical category, the meanings of which will become clear in the 
course of the book. In these we see two different yet interrelated Jain definitions of 
the religious life and of the sacred. 

The moksa-marg is the orthodox ideology of the path to liberation, as symbolized 
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in the temple image of the liberated Jina, who in the past traveled the path to 
liberation and then taught it to the world, and the living figure of the world- 
renouncing ascetic mendicant. It consists of correct faith (samyag-darsan) in the 
truth and efficacy of the Jain teachings, correct knowledge and understanding 
(samyak-jfian) of those teachings, and correct conduct (samyag-caritra) which leads 
one along the path to liberation. These are the three jewels (ratnatraya) that make 
up the Jain religion, to which are often added a fourth jewel of correct asceticism 
(samyak-tap), which emphasizes the central place of ascetic practices in Jain 
soteriology. Traveling the moksa-mdrg involves increased faith in and knowledge of 
the true nature of the universe. It also involves conduct designed simultaneously 
to reduce and ultimately halt the influx of karma and to scrub away the accumulated 
karma of this and previous lives. Karma is the “problem” according to the moksa- 
marg ideology. According to the Jains, karma is a subtle material substance. Every 
unenlightened thought, deed, and word causes karma to stick to the soul like 
invisible glue. This karma both creates ignorance of the true nature of the universe 
and blocks the inherent perfection of the soul. The soul in its pure, unfettered 
state is characterized by the four infinitudes (ananta-catustay) of knowledge (jfian), 
perception or intuition (darsan), bliss (sukh), and power (virya). When finally freed 
of its enslaving karma, the enlightened and liberated soul floats to the top of the 
universe to exist forever as a self-sufficient monad absorbed in the four infinitudes. 
The moksa-marg thus necessitates the increased isolation of the soul, and emphasizes 
separation of the individual from worldly ties and interactions. 

The realm of wellbeing is not ideologically defined, and is therefore somewhat 
more difficult to delineate. Wellbeing involves what Glenn Yocum (1997:5) has 
described as “how human beings negotiate and cope with life’s quotidian difficulties 
... the mundane, ordinary stuff—aspects of everyday life that are probably shared 
by almost all human beings.” Whereas the moksa-marg involves the increasing 
removal of oneself from all materiality in an effort to realize one’s purely spiritual 
essence, wellbeing is very much a matter of one’s material embodiment. It is marked 
by health, wealth, mental peace, emotional contentment, and satisfaction in one’s 
worldly endeavors. In the Gujarati language, wellbeing is indicated by a family of 
polyvalent concepts such as mangal, Subh, kalyan, labh, punya, Sreyas, Sri, laksmi, and 
éanti, which have a range of overlapping English meanings that include holiness, 
good fortune, prosperity, wealth, good luck, auspiciousness, goodness, welfare, health, 
gain, benefit, merit, beauty, calmness, quietude, and peace. The “goal” of this realm, 
to the extent that it is at all goal-oriented, is a state of harmony with and satisfaction 
in the world, a state in which one’s social, moral, and spiritual interactions and 
responsibilities are properly balanced. 

The episode with which I started above indicates that both the moksa-marg 
ideology and the realm of wellbeing are clearly evident in Jain practice and discourse. 
But they are not evident in the same ways. The ideology is easily and regularly 
foregrounded by Jains. In response to my questions, people readily pointed me toward 
the moksa-marg ideology, using it as best they could to interpret behavior, and when 
they felt unable fully to answer my questions they pointed me to ideologues such as 
mendicants, pandits (professional lay intellectuals), and learned orthoprax laity. But 
these answers often deflected my questions from observed behavior onto an 
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ideological template. It was readily apparent that there was a large body of data 
that could not be adequately understood through this ideology alone. Previous 
studies of the Jains had tended to dismiss this entire realm of religious experience 
as non-Jain, and therefore as unimportant in the study of the Jains.3 This was a 
_ step that I found intellectually unacceptable and was therefore unwilling to take, 
for it omitted from consideration much of the behavior that constitutes the lived 
experience of Jains as people. Such an interpretive strategy did violence to much 
that is unique and distinctive about the Jains, and devalued much of what they 
value. As indicated in the sermon of Acarya Padmasagarsiiri, I also discovered that 
one cannot so neatly distinguish between the mendicant and. lay communities. 
The moksa-marg and wellbeing do not correspond to the mendicant and lay 
communities, and are not specifically mendicant and lay values. Mendicants and 
laity interact as part of the larger, polycentric Jain community, and expressions of 
the values of the moksa-marg and wellbeing are found among both. After all, no 
one is born a mendicant, and so the distinction between mendicants and laity is 
more complex than is commonly supposed. 

A second event that emphasized the importance of wellbeing in interaction 
with the moksa-marg occurred soon after my arrival in Patan in early September, 
just a few weeks after the image installation in Ahmedabad. This was the centrally 
important annual festival of Paryusan, to which I will return in chapter 6. During 
this nine-day festival, most laity conform their conduct at least in part to that of 
the mendicants, and strongly emphasize the values of the moksa-marg. In the middle 
of Paryusan, however, falls the celebration of the birth of Mahavir, the twenty- 
fourth and final Jina of this era and so an embodiment of the goal of the moksa- 
marg. On this occasion the entire congregation gathered and with great festivity 
reenacted the seeing of fourteen auspicious dreams by the Jina’s mother upon his 
conception. The various acts involved in displaying these dreams were auctioned 
off for large amounts, totaling over Rs. 10,000 (almost $850 in 1979) on this one 
afternoon, with the proceeds going to a congregational fund for the construction 
and renovation of temples. The occasion culminated in throwing rice and breaking 
open coconuts, both actions clearly symbolic of values of fertility and prosperity. 
Furthermore, the mendicants, whose presence was required to read the relevant 
passage from the Kalpa Siitra, were active, laughing participants in these world- 
affirming festivities. On the one occasion when a mendicant attempted to introduce 
a note of the moksa-mdarg ideology into the occasion, he was politely but firmly 
reminded by the congregation that to do so was inappropriate, and that his role 
was just to read the text. 

Here was an event that clearly could not be adequately explained in light of the 
moksa-marg ideology alone. But neither could it be dismissed as a marginal aberration, 
since the Jains themselves saw this occasion as one of the two most important 
events during Paryusan, and indeed as one of the highlights of the Jain ritual year. 
What on other occasions was only an implicit or subordinate realm of value was 
on this occasion evident for all to see. This book is the record of my subsequent 
research, in the field and in the library, into understanding the value of wellbeing, 
the ideology of the moksa-mdrg, and the complex ways in which they interact in 
the Jain world. 1 
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A constant theme in scholarly studies of the Jains as a religious community (as opposed 
to studies of Jainism as a metaphysical and soteriological system) has been that of the 
seeming contradiction between the extreme wealth of the Jain laity and the extreme 
ascetic poverty of the Jain mendicants. This was the theme of the very first serious 
sociological treatment of the Jains, Max Weber's 1916 Die Wirtschaftethik der Weltre- 
ligionen, Hinduismus und Buddhismus, translated into English in 1958 as The Religion 
of India. Weber studied the Jains as part of his global comparative project on the role 
of religious teachings and practices in the development (or not) of industrial capital- 
ism. His analysis was flawed, perhaps fatally, by the unevenness of his data: reports of 
British missionaries and civil servants, coupled with a few preliminary epigraphic and 
textual studies by European Indologists. The many factual inaccuracies and errors in 
Weber’s brief eleven-page discussion have been readily apparent for decades. But 
beyond this, the major problem was that Weber's sources did not allow him to distin- 
guish clearly between ideological prescriptions for lay life and the actual practices. 
His reading of lay asceticism and renunciation is simplistic, as his sources led him to 
assume that Jains live strictly and solely according to the rules set out in the texts. 
Weber's theme nonetheless remains one of enduring interest in the study of the Jains. 

With the exception of another exercise in armchair ethnography (Nevaskar 
1971), Weber’s study remained the only word on the subject until the 1980s, when 
the situation began to change significantly. In the past fifteen years, a number of 
scholars in Europe, the United Kingdom, and North America have undertaken 
fieldwork studies of the Jains, with the result that the scholarly knowledge of Jain 
practice and belief has expanded tremendously. Although no one has returned 
exclusively to Weber’s thesis, the broader theme of how extreme wealth and extreme 
poverty coexist within one relatively small religiously defined community (or, more 
accurately, family of communities) has been a dominant one in this scholarship. 
The titles alone of several recent studies should indicate that this distinction between 
wealth and renunciation has been a motif: “Profit, Salvation and Profitable Saints” 
(Laidlaw 1985), “Renunciation and Ostentation” (Reynell 1985b), Délivrance et 
convivialité (Mahias 1985), “Giving and Giving Up” (Babb 1988), “Monks and 
Miracles” (Babb 1993), Riches and Renunciation (Laidlaw 1995), and Absent Lord: 
Ascetics and Kings in a Jain Ritual Culture (Babb 1996). On the one hand we have 
salvation, renunciation, deliverance, giving up, monks, asceticism, and liberation; 
on the other we have profit, ostentation, donation, miracles, riches, kings, and 
wellbeing. The range of concepts involved indicates that we are not dealing with a 
single narrowly defined structural dichotomy in Jainism but rather with a fluid, 
multivalent range of tensions that find expression in many ways, and collectively 
serve as a dynamic spring in the creation of the ongoing Jain tradition. 


Ideology 


I have characterized the moksa-mdrg as an ideology. Given the importance of the 
term “ideology” in the theoretical framework of this book, let me take a brief look at 
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how other scholars have used it, and in turn how I use it. The literature on ideology 
has expanded exponentially over the past several decades.4 Almost all those who 
write on it begin by stating how difficult, if not impossible, it is to define. Ferruccio 
Rossi-Landi (1990) begins by giving eleven headings under which we can understand 
ideology, and Terry Eagleton (1991) outdoes him by presenting sixteen possible 
meanings. Each laments that this extreme polysemousness threatens to render the 
concept unuseable—and then proceeds to write a book on the subject. 

Much writing on ideology has been frankly hostile. Many authors contrast their 
own reasoned pragmatism with what they characterize as the unreasoning rigidity of 
ideology. In an oft-quoted formula of Clifford Geertz (1973:194), the dominant attitude 
toward ideology is, “I have a social philosophy; you have political opinions; he has 
an ideology.” As a single example of this hostility on the part of one of the leading 
lights of critical theory, Michel Foucault (1980:118) has said that ideology is not a 
very useful category because “it always stands in virtual opposition to something else 
which is supposed to count as truth.” 

So how am I using ideology? By it 1 mean a mode of interpreting reality based 
upon a systematic, idealist quest for order. It is systematic in that it seeks to provide 
a single perspective from which a wide array of data can be brought together and 
harmonized within a single intellectual framework. An ideology often posits a number 
of binary oppositions: “Ideologies like to draw rigid boundaries between what is 
acceptable and what is not, between self and non-self, truth and falsity, sense and 
nonsense, reason and madness, central and marginal, surface and depth” (Eagleton 
1983:133). The systematic and unitary nature of the formulation means that it is 
taken as authoritative by its adherents. This authority may be locatable, such as the 
perfect knowledge of the Jina. It is also presented with a degree of naturalness or 
matter-of-factness, as simply the way things are, as we will see in the Jain teachings 
of the tattvas or “reals.” An ideology claims to be based upon a transcendent reality 
or truth; to the extent that such a truth is treated as sacred, the ideology takes on a 
distinctly religious cast. 

An ideology is presented as a timeless, universal truth, and so its proponents resist 
the notion that it can ever change or need to be changed. Changes that do occur are 
interpreted as simply restatements of earlier formulations or clearer perceptions of 
the truth.5 

Within an ideological context, conduct is guided by the ideology. The ongoing 
life of the ideology depends upon a particular social class of spokespersons for its 
perpetuation; these are ideologues, who propagate it through actions and through 
spoken and written words. Those who accept and act upon the ideology form a 
primary, cohesive group, with varying degrees of tension between themselves and 
others. An ideology often aims to alienate the individual from the existing order, 
which it characterizes as ignorant or illusory, in order to reconstruct the individual 
in light of the ideology. 

An ideology is not separate from the society and culture in which its adherents 
live. It is, in the words of Clifford Geertz, a “cultural system.” It is part and parcel 
of society, even if the adherents attempt to renounce and withdraw from that society. 
An ideology is expressed in the language, actions, and symbols of the culture in 
which it is embedded. It shapes that culture, and in turn is shaped by it. For all 
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that an ideology makes empirical claims, and to a large extent consists of literal, 
nonfigurative statements, it is not simply a rational, consciously understood 
intellectual framework. An ideology has affective, symbolic, mythic, and experiential 
elements to it. An ideology may present itself as systematic, unified, and rational, 
and certainly appears so in contrast to less well articulated (or unarticulated) realms 
of value. But there are disagreements and inconsistencies within an ideology, even 
if they are denied or papered over. Paul Ricoeur (1984) has argued that ideology 
mediates between the interior world of thoughts, imaginations, and emotions and 
the exterior world of social relations. The mechanisms of that mediation operate 
as symbols, and so are open to the ambiguities and multiple interpretations that 
are inherent in symbols. 

What this rough characterization of ideology does not address directly is the 
relationship between ideology and power. For the most part, ideology has been 
seen either as an apologetic method of legitimating and rationalizing the existing 
power structure, or as the programmatic agenda of those who are out of power but 
want to effect a total transformation of the power structure. Some have attempted 
to develop a more inclusive definition, but still one that ties ideology intimately to 
power relations, as in David McLellan’s (1986:83) conclusion that ideology is best 
viewed as “an aspect of every system of signs and symbols in so far as they are 
implicated in an asymmetrical distribution of power and resources.” McLellan’s 
thetorical addition to this statement—“And of which system is this not the case?”— 
indicates clearly that most scholars of ideology view power as ubiquitous. 

By concentrating so exclusively on the relation between ideology and power, 
scholars have obscured some of the ways in which ideology can operate within 
culture as a fundamental mode of organizing reality. There is much to be gained by 
seeing ideology as a drive to impose intellectual order upon the world. This does 
inherently imply power relationships, but there are instances—and I think the Jain 
case is one—in which power relationships are muted, as in the authority granted a 
Jain mendicant on the basis of his or her ascetic, renunciatory lifestyle. 

My use of ideology is similar to that of one of the great twentieth-century theorists 
on Indian culture, Louis Dumont, but differs from his in some key respects. His 
definition of ideology is relatively straightforward: “The word ‘ideology’ commonly 
designates a more or less social set of ideas and values” (Dumont 1980:343). He 
recognizes that ideology does not make up the whole of Indian society: “ideology is 
not everything. Any concrete, localized, whole, when actually observed, is found 
to be decisively oriented by its ideology, and also to extend far beyond it. . . . [I]n 
every concrete whole we find the formal principle at work, but we also find 
something else, a raw material which it orders and logically encompasses but which 
it does not explain, at least not immediately and for us” (37-38; see also 343). He 
further stresses that the sources to which we go to study ideology and these other 
principles are not the same: “The distinction between the ideological (or conscious) 
aspects and the others is required methodologically in virtue of the fact that these 
are not both known in the same manner” (343). 

I differ from Dumont, however, in a key assumption. For Dumont, an ideology is 
always hierarchically superior to a nonideological realm of value. The ideology “orders 
and logically encompasses” (37) these other realms. He states this quite clearly: 
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“Methodologically, the initial postulate is that the ideology is central with respect 
to the social reality as a whole” (343). But in this he mistakes relative ease of 
perception and interpretation with logical and cultural priority. It is easier to see 
and interpret an ideology, because the ideologues themselves take great pains to 
foreground it for us. One has to resist the obviousness of the ideology and be 
attentive to other voices in order to perceive the role of other values within a 
culture. There are times when the moksa-mérg ideology appears clearly at the center 
of Jain culture, and takes precedence over all other values. But there are also times 
when it recedes into the background, and wellbeing comes to the fore. There are 
some surface similarities between my usage of ideology and realm of value, and the 
recent distinction made by William Sax (1991:9) between “explicit formulations” 
and “the implicit categories and habitual practices—the world view.” But what 
Sax calls explicit formulations, which he says “may be anything from simple 
statements to complex metaphysical systems,” cover a wider range of articulations 
than an ideology. Many of these explicit formulations lack the programmatic 
critique, found in an ideology, of the implicit worldview assumptions, nor do they 
involve the totalizing, conversion-oriented, and argumentative thrust of an ideology. 
Further, many of them lack ideologues, which is essential for the very existence of 
an ideology. 

How the Jain moksa-marg ideology functions in relation to the Jain culture as a 
whole should become clearer through the body of this book. But a final word of 
caution should be voiced. Scholarship on ideology has shown that in many ways it 
is a universal or near-universal cultural activity. Even though the word was not 
coined until the very end of the eighteenth century in the context of revolutionary 
France, and much of its context derives from Marxist and post-Marxist thought, it 
is possible to speak of ideologies in earlier times and in other places. What is lacking 
in these other contexts is the concept of ideology itself. We can speak of the Jain 
ideology and ideologues of the moksa-mérg. But this is not the same as to speak of 
an ideology and ideologues in nineteenth- or twentieth-century Europe or North 
America, for in the Jain case the interpretive category of “ideology,” as well as any 
self-awareness of being an ideologue, are missing (Rossi-Landi 1990:5). 


A Note on Method 


This book is based on fieldwork study of the Jains of north Gujarat. The bulk of 
this fieldwork was conducted over a period of twenty-one months in 1985-1987, 
with subsequent shorter visits in 1989, 1995, 1996, 1997, and 1998. The result in 
many ways approximates what is known in anthropological circles as an ethnography. 
Much of my research consisted of observing, participating in, and documenting a 
wide variety of religious practices, and discussing these practices formally and 
informally with a wide network of Jains (and some non-Jains). Most of the fieldwork 
was done in Patan. My fieldwork methodology was largely one of informal discussion 
and participant observation, with much greater emphasis on observation than on 
participation. My wife and I lived in a predominantly Jain neighborhood of Patan, 
and spent much time with several Jain families who effectively adopted us as kin. 
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With these families, with other Jains of Patan, and on my own, I observed and 
documented the full range of annual, monthly, and daily rituals. Both before and 
after any ritual I talked about it with as many people as possible. Instead of using 
intensive, lengthy interviews, which can easily make the researcher an unwelcome 
guest, I developed a wide network of lay men and women, male mendicants, and 
lay religious functionaries whom I frequently visited and talked with for anywhere 
from five minutes to several hours. When detailed or specialized information was 
needed, I conducted more formal interviews with mendicants and important lay 
leaders. In the interests of privacy, I have changed the names of most people. The 
exceptions to this are the mendicants, who are essentially public figures. 

Some of the fieldwork was also conducted in Ahmedabad, and in Bombay, 
Saurashtra, Kacch, Marwar, Jaipur, and Delhi. The Jains are a highly mobile people: 
businessmen have migrated and traveled in pursuit of their financial interests, women 
have married into families who live as near as the next street and as far away as the 
United States; and Jain mendicants criss-cross India on foot. To study the Jains, 
the researcher must travel, as well. 

I also did research in libraries in India and the United States. Information 
derived from fieldwork was supplemented by information from books and pamphlets 
in Gujarati and Hindi. Rather than start with the literature and then move to 
fieldwork, I let the data as observed determine the areas in which to pursue further 
research through reading. I followed a rough process of limitation in selecting what 
printed primary sources to use. There are four main divisions of Jainism; among 
them, I avoided Digambar, Sthanakvasi, and Terapanthi sources except insofar as 
they provided comparative information or were otherwise directly relevant, and 
focused on Svetambar Mirtipijak sources. The Svetambar Mirtipijak Jains are 
also subdivided into mendicant lineages known as gacchs, to which are allied lay 
congregations. Since the Mirtipijak Jains of Patan are now almost exclusively Tapa 
Gacch, I went first to sources written by Tapa Gacch authors. Finally, 1 ranked 
written sources by two further principles of language and geography. In terms of 
language, Gujarati sources were preferred to those in Hindi or English. In terms of 
geography, I preferred to use books that I either saw in the homes of Patan Jains, or 
that were recommended to me in Patan. Most of the books were purchased from 
booksellers in Ahmedabad who specialize in such literature, or read in Jain libraries 
in Patan and Ahmedabad. One should remember, however, that the Jains themselves 
as merchants, migrants, and mendicants are a mobile community, so ideologies and 
practices spread quickly within the community. Especially in the late twentieth 
century, with the relative ease of transportation and communication, there is much 
less regional variation than in previous centuries. 

This emphasis on written sources marks a significant departure from the classic 
model of ethnography, in which the only written references are other scholarly 
studies. The Jains are (and for many centuries have been) a highly literate 
community. It is the rare Jain household that does not have a number of dog-eared 
religious pamphlets and books. To understand the Jains adequately, one must read 
what they read. 

This study makes certain assumptions about the role and influence of texts as 
bearers and reflectors of ideology within a tradition, and about the creation of 
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texts as an ideology-making process (see also Cort 1990a). It views conscious 
ideologies as always in a dialectical relation with unconscious (or less conscious) 
realms of value. It views religion as a dynamic, changing process, rather than as a 
static, unchanging structure. This book has as its object of study not Jainism as an 
abstract system of ideas, part of the intellectual history of the high points of human 
thought, but instead the practices, ideologies, and beliefs of the Jains as people, 
both today and throughout their long history. 

This indicates another way in which this study marks a departure from the 
standard ethnography. An ethnography is usually a synchronic study, dealing with 
what is called “the ethnographic present,” everi when dealing. with the issue of 
social change. But here again the student of the Jains has to take a different tack. 
Jainism is an ancient religious tradition, and the Jains themselves are deeply aware 
of the historically constituted nature of their tradition (Cort 1995c). As a result, 
no investigation of the Jains can ignore history and perceptions of history. One 
cannot, for example, fully study image worship or asceticism in the Jain tradition 
on the basis of fieldwork alone, for one has to take into account the fact that the 
Jains have been thinking and writing about the significance and meaning of these 
practices for over two thousand years. I have used many Prakrit and Sanskrit sources 
to attempt to understand better the temporal contingency of the practices and 
beliefs as 1 observed them. There is rarely a direct influence on contemporay practice 
and belief that can be traced from any given Prakrit or Sanskrit text, although one 
will certainly encounter constant references to these texts in the sermons and 
writings of the tradition’s ideologues. Some of these texts have been read by many 
mendicants over the centuries in order to gain an ideological understanding of the 
norms for practice. But the impact of any given text has also been mediated by a 
number of intervening texts in what is clearly an interwoven textual “cumulative 
tradition” (Smith 1964). I have been guided in my choice of texts by my fieldwork 
experience; I read those Prakrit and Sanskrit texts to which I was directed by 
contemporary Jains. One will find many texts in the bibliography that rarely if 
ever appear in the bibliographies of Indological studies of Jainism, and by the same 
token many of the ancient “canonical scriptures” of the Jains that form the basis 
for most Indological scholarship and translation are absent. My guides in the 
selection of texts were contemporary Jains, not scholarship on the Jains. 

It is here that my work differs in approach from that of Dumont and other 
structuralists. The structuralist approach assumes that when dealing with a culture, 
even as complex and multiform a culture as that of South Asia, we are dealing 
with a single whole. The goal is to find those aspects and concepts within the 
culture that mediate seemingly conflicting relationships, and so constitute a deeper 
structural unity beneath the seeming disjunctures. The problem with such structural 
models is that they tend to be atemporal and ahistorical, as they assume that the 
essential structures do not change over time. This is precisely why a structuralist 
can then pull in material from a wide range of times and places to advance an 
argument. ] adopt more of a poststructuralist position. My approach accepts the 
basic linguistic premise of structuralism—that one is studying the underlying 
relationships among structures, not merely the surface phenomena—but then insists 
that one has to bring history into one’s study. In this book I investigate the interplay 
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of the moksa-marg and the realm of wellbeing in the late twentieth century. I am 
not saying that this interplay has not existed in the past and, in fact, once one is 
attuned to the relationship one can see its analogues in some of the very earliest 
data on Jainism. But this relationship has taken very different forms in the past, 
and has often been geographically localized. For example, in medieval Gujarat we 
find an ideology of Jain kingship (Cort 1998c) that has largely disappeared in 
contemporary Gujarat. But it is not completely absent—and here the advantage of 
historical study becomes clear, for in looking at medieval Gujarat we see ideologies 
and values that are largely submerged in contemporary Jain culture. There is not 
one structure, different parts of which are more or less visible at different times, 
that makes up the essence of Jainism. The structures themselves and the relationships 
among them change over time. 

My presentation of the Jains of north Gujarat does make certain rhetorical 
assumptions of holism, because such assumptions are inevitably part of any move 
toward generalization, and without some degree of generalization all scholarly 
discussion can only founder. I paper over some crevasses, and decline to provide a 
battery of contrasting examples to all my data. Anyone who has ever taught about 
India knows that for every true statement about India there is an opposite, 
contradictory, yet equally true statement. The holism of north Gujarat Jain life is a 
heuristic fiction. But it is not untrue. I have chosen for strategic purposes to imagine 
the Jain culture of north Gujarat as a whole; I could have just as easily chosen to 
emphasize the ways in which it is not a whole. That would have been another 
book. 

The resulting portrait of the Jains will probably appear to many readers as 
strikingly different from many text-based studies of the Jains, although it bears 
reassuring affinities with the fieldwork-based studies of the past two decades. I feel 
confident that this study is fully responsive to scholarly imperatives, while at the 
same time the Jains of Patan will recognize themselves. 


i 
The Ideology of the Path to Liberation 


In this chapter I give a synthesized presentation of the Jain ideology of the path to 
liberation, the moksa-marg. This presentation is based on those ancient and medieval 
Prakrit and Sanskrit texts, combined with their more modern vernacular glosses, 
that make up the basic curriculum for contemporary Svetambar mendicants and 
pandits, that is, the professional ideologues of the tradition.! In line with the way 
in which the moksa-marg is understood by these ideologues, my discussion will 
present it as an unchanging, timeless, eternally true system. However, a close reading 
of the texts themselves, along with the vast number of other texts on Jain metaphysics 
and practice (a reading that has yet to be done adequately, as we lack good histories 
of intellectual changes in Jainism), shows that, as with all ideological schemas, 
there is a history to the moksa-marg—albeit a history that exhibits greater conceptual 
conservatism than do most ideologies—and there are multiple, sometimes conflicting 
voices and viewpoints within the ideology. 

This presentation of the moksa-marg ideology very closely approximates to the 
standard academic portrait of Jainism found in earlier generations of scholarship (Cort 
1990a). What this scholarship has presented as Jainism has been, I would argue, not 
so much Jainism as a lived religious tradition as Jainism as a normative ideology. 
Clifford Geertz (1973:93) some time ago developed a distinction between a “model 
for” and a “model of”: a “model for” is a prescriptive model of what behavior should 
be, whereas a “model of” is a descriptive model of what behavior is. To use an 
architectural analogy, a “model for” is an architect's blueprint from which a contractor 
builds a building, and a “model of” is a drawing of an existing building. Geertz’s 
distinction has some value in allowing us to see more clearly how most Jain scholarship 
has functioned. Earlier scholarship presented as a model of Jainism what more 
accurately is a model for Jainism. Introducing the concept of ideology allows us to 
see more clearly the interpretive power of this academic model, as well as its location 
within the Jain tradition itself. 

Jain ideologues have defined their tradition as the moksa-mdrg, the path to 
liberation, for over 2,000 years. The very first verse of the Tattvartha Siitra, one of 
the first and most important Jain attempts at a systematic presentation of Jain 
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thought and belief—a text sometimes referred to as a moksa Sastra or “manual on 
liberation” that is still widely read and regarded as authoritative by both Svetambars 
and Digambars—reads, “The path to liberation consists of correct faith, 
understanding, and conduct.”2 We have here the Jain version of a cosmological 
ordering principle that Richard Burghart (1983) has observed is common to all the 
renunciant ascetic traditions of South Asia. The world of everyday concerns and 
interactions is seen as an endless circle into which one is reborn again and again. 
In the words of W. Norman Brown (1970), from this perspective “time is a noose.” 
This is expressed by the common Indian concept of samsdra, or the circle of 
transmigration, literally “that which flows together.” It is also seen in the Buddhist 
bhavacakra, the wheel of rebirth with six realms into which a person can be reborn.3 
In the Jain tradition, this concept is visually symbolized by the svastika, in which 
the four arms are understood to represent the four realms of rebirth: those of humans, 
celestial beings, hellish beings, and plants and animals. In contrast to this circle of 
rebirth and delusion is the concept of a straight path, constituted by correct faith, 
understanding, and conduct, and visually symbolized by the three dots above the 
running cross of the svastika, which leads the individual out of the transient imperfect 
world to a permanent perfect state of enlightenment and perfection. This perfect 
state of liberation is symbolized by the crescent and dot at the top of the svastika 
(see Figure 1.1). The soul in this state is characterized as abiding eternally in the 
four infinitudes of infinite joy, infinite energy, infinite consciousness, and infinite 
knowledge. 

As stated in the verse from the Tattvartha Sitra, the path to liberation for the 
Jains consists of the three jewels (ratnatraya) of correct faith, correct understanding, 
and correct conduct.4 The remainder of the Tattvartha Sitra, as well as the many 
voluminous commentaries upon the text, is a detailed exposition upon these three 


Figure 1.1. Drawing of a Jain svastika. The four spokes represent the four possible realms of 
birth; the three dots represent the three jewels on moksa-marg; and the crescent moon 
and top dot represent liberation. 
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constituents of the path. Another very early depiction of the moksa-marg is found in 
the Uttaradhyayana Siitra, one of the most important texts of the Svetambar “canon.”5 
The text is said by Jains to consist of the final set of lectures given by Mahavira 
before his liberation. The twenty-eighth chapter is entitled “The Course of the Path 
to Liberation,” and consists of a discussion of basic philosophical categories of the 
Jain worldview and the path to liberation.6 

The three jewels are seen as intertwined. Verses 29 and 30 of the Uttaradhyayana 
chapter stress, “There is no conduct without faith. . . . Right faith and conduct are 
conjoined. ... There is no knowledge without faith. There are no virtues of conduct 
without knowledge.” The Jain who wants to travel the path to liberation must have 
faith in the Jain worldview, must have knowledge of the details of that worldview, 
and must act properly in accordance with that worldview. 

This worldview is characterized in both the Tattvdrtha Sitra (1.2) and the 
Uttaradhyayana Siitra (28.14) in terms of certain verities (tattva).? These are 
enumerated as seven in the Tattvartha, but as nine in the Uttaradhyayana and the 
subsequent tradition, as exemplified in the medieval “Textbook on the Nine Verities” 
(Navatattva Prakarana).8 The Tattvartha, in fact, focuses on these verities, as its 
title translates as “Aphorisms on the Meaning of the Verities.” These nine are: 


. sentient soul (jiva) 

. insentient nonsoul or matter (ajfva) 

. influx of karma into contact with the soul (dsrava) 
. bondage of the soul by karma (bandha) 

. meritorious forms of karma (punya) 

. demeritorious forms of karma (pdpa)9 

. blockage of this influx (samvara) 

. dissociation of the soul from karma (nirjara) 

. liberation (moksa, nirvana) 
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The Tattvartha includes punya and papa under the verity of dsrava, so according to 
the ideologues there is no significant difference between the lists of seven and 
nine. 

According to Jain metaphysics, these nine verities have existed and will exist 
forever, and therefore define the universe within which the individual lives and 
strives for liberation. The first two provide a concise Jain definition of the universe 
as consisting of both soul and matter. The universe is therefore not merely a mental 
construct, as in some Vedantin and Buddhist cosmologies, nor is it solely a material 
world, as in some other Indian and contemporary western cosmologies. Both the 
spheres of cognitive, sensory soul and noncognitive, nonsensory matter exist. 

The verities of bondage, karmic influx, and the types of karma—meritorious 
and demeritorious, or good and bad—are the basic Jain depiction of the human 
predicament, the Jain description of the nature and cause of the imperfect and 
unsatisfying nature of human existence. Bondage according to the Jains is physically 
teal; unlike its nature in some Buddhist and Hindu cosmologies, it is neither a 
delusion nor solely a matter of ignorance. Jain literature contains extensive 
discussions of the many categories and subcategories of karma.!0 It is divided into 
two broad categories. The four ghatiya karmas have a directly negative impact on 
the soul by impeding the four infinitudes. These are the karmas that bring about 
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bondage. The four aghdtiya karmas are not binding in themselves, but are dependent 
upon the ghatiya karmas. They govern the details of rebirth. The four ghatiyd karmas 
are: (1) those that obscure knowledge (jfiandvaraniya); (2) those that obscure 
perception (darsandvarantya); (3) those that obstruct energy (antardya); and (4) those 
that obscure perception and obstruct bliss (mohaniya). The four aghatiya karmas are: 
(1) those that cause pain and pleasure (vedaniya); (2) those that determine lifespan 
(dyus); (3) those that determine personality traits (ndéma); and (4) those that determine 
family and related factors (gotra). Few Jains, however, are knowledgeable of the eight 
categories and their many subcategories, for they are considered to be the province 
of specialized study. In everyday conversation, Jains refer to karma more generally as 
a cause-and-effect mechanism of the straightforward “as you sow, you are like to 
reap” variety. 

The last three verities—the stoppage of karmic influx, the dissociation of the 
soul from previously accrued karmic influx, and finally the attainment of liberation 
from all karmic influence—constitute the Jain definition of the solution to the 
human predicament. 

Correct faith consists in accepting and living by the reality of these nine verities. 
An alternative translation for samyag-darsana (also termed samyaktva) in this context 
would be correct worldview, which very accurately states the situation for the Jains. 
Other translations are correct attitude or correct conviction. These nine verities 
are the world according to Jain metaphysics, and therefore constitute the way a 
Jain with samyag-darSana should see the world. 

Correct knowledge is the more detailed knowledge of each of these nine catego- 
ries that is necessary if one is to advance toward liberation. In the words of the great 
twelfth-century ideologue Hemacandrasiri (Yogasdstra 1.16), “Correct knowledge is 
defined by scholars as detailed and extensive knowledge of the nature of the veri- 
ties.” Within this category falls the voluminous Jain literature on philosophy and 
metaphysics. 

Finally, correct conduct is that conduct done in accordance with these verities 
that will lead one to liberation. Correct faith and correct knowledge are useless 
without correct action, and the only way that people can judge the correctness of 
another’s faith and knowledge is by the visible evidence of that person’s conduct. 
Similarly, if faith and knowledge do not lead to correct conduct, then that faith 
and that knowledge are themselves tainted and incorrect. 

Understanding the correct Jain worldview also involves understanding both the 
unique Jain cosmography and universal history.!1 The Jains conceive of the universe 
as having the shape of a colossal human figure, known as the “cosmic person” 
(lokapurusa). This physical universe is uncreated; it has existed since beginningless 
time and will exist for all eternity. 

The earthly plane upon which humanity dwells constitutes the waist of the 
cosmic person. This middle world also contains the residences of powerful beings 
such as unliberated gods and goddesses who are sympathetic to Jains and so can 
assist pious Jains in solving worldly problems. 

Much vaster in terms of geographical area, and therefore the residence of vastly 
more transmigrating souls, is the lower world of seven infernal or hellish regions 
stratified below the earthly plane. These regions in the pelvic cavity, legs, and feet 
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are occupied by countless souls whose previous bad actions have caused the accrual 
of karma that results in such a painful rebirth. As one goes lower, each successive 
hell is darker and gloomier, occupied by souls suffering greater and greater torments 
in retribution for their previous deeds and thoughts. 

Stratified above the human plane, in the chest cavity, shoulders, neck, and head, 
is the upper world, a number of celestial or heavenly realms in which reside countless 
souls whose previous good actions have resulted in their positive rebirth. These 
also occupy a much vaster area than the earthly realm (although smaller than the 
lower realm), and so are inhabited by many more souls. Each of these realms is 
ruled over by a king and queen, an Indra and Indrani. ‘“ 

Above the celestial realms, at the very top of the cosmic person, is the realm of 
all perfected souls (siddha), known as the Abode of Perfection (siddha-loka), also 
known as Slightly Bent (sat-pragbhara) because of its unique shape. The perfected 
souls reside self-sufficiently in the four infinitudes. These three realms are the totality 
of all possible past, present, and future destinies for all the souls in the universe. 
Outside this figure are three layers of atmosphere encompassed by endless empty 
space. 

The thin middle region, which constitutes a nearly infinitesimally small 
percentage of the total height of the cosmic person, is the only region inhabited by 
human beings. Since liberation is attainable only from a human life, this is also 
the only realm from which liberation is possible. Although this region is minute 
on the vertical plane of the cosmic person, on the horizontal plane it is still vast. It 
consists of an innumerable number of concentric rings of alternating continents 
and oceans. But most of this region is also uninhabitable by human beings. Only 
the innermost two and a half continents are humanly inhabitable: the central 
continent of Jambidvipa, the second continent of Dhatakikhanda, and the inner 
half of the third continent, Puskaradvipa. Jambidvipa is situated around the central 
axial mountain, Mount Meru. A series of six parallel mountain ranges running 
from east to west divides Jambiidvipa into seven different countries. All seven are 
inhabited by human beings, but there are only two and a half countries in which a 
Jina, the teacher and founder of the Jain religion, can be born, and so it is only in 
these two and a half countries that liberation is possible on Jambiidvipa. Because 
these are the countries in which there is sufficient perspective on moral choices 
that one’s karma can be affected, they are known as karma lands (karma bhiimis), 
whereas the other countries, where life is so dominated by sensual enjoyment without 
concern for the moral status of the soul that liberation is impossible, are known as 
enjoyment lands (bhoga bhiimis). The two and a half karma lands are Bharata in 
the south, Airavata in the north, and half of Mahavideha in the middle. Bharata, 
according to this traditional cosmography, is the realm of India.!2 

In addition to this complex cosmography, a full understanding of the correct 
worldview also involves understanding the unique Jain biology.13 As mentioned 
above, there are four possible states into which souls are born: human, infernal, 
celestial, and plants-and-animals. Humans, who are born only in the middle region, 
constitute the demographically smallest of these states. There are many more infernal 
and celestial beings. By far the largest category is that of plants-and-animals. Jain 
biology distinguishes bodies inhabited by souls as ranging from those possessing 
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one sense (touch) to those possessing five senses (touch, taste, smell, sight, and 
hearing). Among the single-sense bodies, which are also called immobile because 
they do not have the ability to propel themselves, are earth bodies, water bodies, 
fire bodies, air bodies, and plant bodies. Mobile bodies contain from two to five 
senses. A further distinction among five-sensed beings is between those that are 
sentient and those that are not; some animals, all celestial and infernal beings, and 
most but not all humans fall in the former category.!4 

Third, in addition to cosmology and biology, correct understanding also involves 
the study of chronology, for liberation is not always possible on either Bharata or 
Airavata. According to the Jains, time does not operate in the same way everywhere 
in the universe. Time is qualitatively constant in the half of Mahavideha where 
liberation is possible. As a result, liberation is always possible there. The Jina 
Simandhar Svami is currently living and teaching the Jain tradition in Mahavideha, 
and it is possible for the soul of a pious Jain to be reborn in Mahavideha and attain 
liberation (Dundas 1992:230-31). But in Bharata time is not qualitatively constant. 
Rather, some periods of time are inherently better than others, and the period in 
which one lives has a profound effect on the type of religious life it is possible to 
live. In Bharata, time is seen as a cosmic wheel that is forever turning. It has 
twelve spokes, which are the twelve periods of each full cycle of time. Each regressive 
half cycle descends from a very happy period through happy, more happy than 
unhappy, more unhappy than happy, unhappy, and very unhappy periods. Only in 
the middle two periods of mixed happiness and unhappiness are the types of moral 
choices possible that can lead to liberation. In the others, people are either too 
content with or too oppressed by their lot to have the degree of perspective and 
initiative needed to make moral choices that will significantly affect their karmic 
status. In Bharata, time is presently in the fifth, unhappy period of a regressive half 
cycle, and so liberation is impossible. 

Let us pause to review this potentially mind-numbing array of cosmographical, 
biological, and chronological schemes. In the Jain worldview, we inhabit a vast but 
bounded universe that is teeming with life, with an infinite number of souls. Little 
of this life is human: the vast majority of souls are born into celestial, infernal, or 
plant-and-animal states. Even within the human realm, most people are born in 
regions that are sufficiently Elysian that the inhabitants lack any moral perspective 
on their existence. Only in a small region, of which India is a part, are the 
cosmographical circumstances conducive to a life in which one experiences and 
perceives good and bad, and so is able to make choices that will affect one’s karmic 
status. But even here such circumstances are not always possible, for currently we 
live in a time when such choices are inherently based on inadequate understanding, 
and so cannot lead to liberation. Since only human beings possess the sort of 
intelligence that allows for such moral reflection, we see that the chances of a soul 
being born in a body from which liberation is possible, and in a time and place 
where liberation is possible, are almost infinitesimally small. 

This allows us to discern the pedagogical and ideological thrust behind these 
vast schemes. The intended audience consists of humans who, although incapable 
of attaining enlightenment directly, are capable of making moral choices in their 
lives and so living a Jain life. The cosmographical, biological, and chronological 
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schemes of the moksa-mdrg ideology are designed to draw forth a sense of samvega 
from the person who gives them serious consideration. Samvega is a sense of 
existential shock at the seemingly hopeless condition of living beings trapped in 
the noose of time, circling around and around in birth, suffering, and death after 
birth, suffering, and death. But samvega is simultaneously a sense of the rare 
opportunity one has gained to acquire a human birth in a time and place when 
living a Jain life is possible.15 The person who is overcome with samvega will seize 
the opportunity provided by this birth to renounce a life in the world of rebirth 
(samsdra) and set forth upon the path of liberation. 7 

Ernest Gellner (1979:118) has said of ideologies that they “contain contentions 
which are inherently fear- and hope-inspiring and are meant to be such to anyone, 
anywhere.” An ideology does not consist of hypotheses and questions. It consists 
of assertions concerning the nature of the world, assertions designed to give offense 
to people living in that world by violating what common sense tells us about the 
world. By presenting an alternative vision of reality, these assertions shake the 
individual’s confidence that his or her unexamined understanding of the world as 
daily lived is in fact adequate. This vision is presented not as a possible theory but 
as an actual description. The disjunction between the previous naive understanding 
and the new ideological understanding is intended to induce in the individual a 
sense of what the philosopher and theologian Sgren Kierkegaard, on whom Gellner 
bases his discussion, terms “fear and trembling.”!6 The individual now sees the 
world from a new, ideological perspective, and is alienated from his or her prior 
perspective. But the point of such an ideological exercise is not just to paralyze the 
individual in a state of existential angst. To shake the individual loose from the 
prior inadequate perspective on the world is merely the first step. The second step 
is to induce the individual to accept the new ideological perspective as the only 
one that provides an answer to the ontological dilemma in which he or she now 
finds him or herself. An ideology provides hope, because it provides an answer to 
the individual’s perilous condition, and it provides this answer with as much 
certainty as it presented the problem. The moksa-mdrg ideology with its 
overwhelming array of continents, life-forms, and temporal cycles is intended to 
instill in the perceptive individual the realization that the vast majority of life 
situations are unsatisfactory and marked by acute suffering, and then through this 
realization to instill a feeling of fear and loathing (samvega) of the everyday social 
world. At the same time that the individual is thus encouraged to reject this social 
world, the ideology makes available a compelling alternative vision of how life can 
be lived so that eternal peace can be attained. This vision is encapsulated in the 
history of the enlightened teachers and saviors of Jainism, the Jinas. 

Within the two periods of each half cycle of time when moral choice and 
therefore liberation are possible on Bharata, twenty-four individuals are born who 
through their own correct faith, knowledge, and conduct overcome the bonds of 
karma and become enlightened and, at the end of their bodily lives, attain liberation. 
These twenty-four, because of special actions in previous lives that generated an 
exceedingly refined kind of karma, are also teachers and founders of the Jain religious 
tradition. They are known as Jinas, “Conquerors,” because they conquer the bonds 
of karma. They are also known as Tirthakaras, because they establish (kara) the 
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ford (tirtha) to cross the river of rebirth to liberation, and because they establish 
the four estates (tirtha) of the Jain community: the male mendicants (sddhu), female 
mendicants (sddhvi), laymen ($ravaka), and laywomen (§ravika). The first Jina in 
this era was Rsabhanatha, also known as Adinatha (First Lord).!7 His biography 
makes of him something of a culture creator (Jaini 1977). Other important Jinas of 
the Jain universal history were the sixteenth, Santinatha (popular as a cultic figure 
in large part for emblematic reasons because of his name, “Peace Lord”), and the 
last three, successively Neminatha, Parsvanatha, and Vardhamana Mahavira. 
According to the Jains, Neminatha lived in Saurashtra in western India and was a 
cousin of Krsna (Krishna); Parsvanatha lived in the eighth century B.C.E. in Banaras; 
and Mahavira lived a little over 2,500 years ago in what is today the state of Bihar 
in northern India.18 Shortly after the death and liberation of Mahavira, the wheel 
of time rolled into the fifth spoke of time, and so liberation is no longer possible 
on Bharata, although we live close enough to the time of Mahavira that some 
moral choice and therefore some religious life is still possible. 

The Jain pantheon, the focus of Jain devotion, is divided into two distinctly 
different types of beings. On the one hand are the Jinas (and all other liberated 
souls), the exemplars of the religion. According to Jains, liberated souls are vitardga 
or freed of all desire. This means they have overcome all desires, even the desire to 
act (and all action, reason the Jains, is preceded by a desire to act).!9 As a result 
the liberated souls do not interact in any way with individuals on earth. The Jinas 
collectively are the God of the Jains. 

Jainism is often characterized by both scholars and non-Jain ideologues as 
atheistic or nontheistic. This is inaccurate, however, and is strenuously denied by 
Jains. Jains reject the definition of God as the creator of the universe, found in 
many Hindu and Abrahamic theologies, but they do not reject the concept of 
God. They use many of the same terms used by Hindus, such as Bhagavan, Deva, 
Iévara, Paramatma, and Paramegvara. According to Jains, as we have seen above, 
the universe is eternal; as Jains frequently say, it has existed from beginningless 
time to endless time. God, therefore, has nothing to do with creation of the universe. 
Instead, Jains define as God any soul who has become liberated, and in particular 
those souls who were also the teachers and founders of Jainism, the Jinas or 
Tirthankaras.20 Each of these souls exists in identical perfection, and so is 
indistinguishable from any other such soul. Due to this identity of perfection, God 
for the Jains can be understood as singular. Because there are many liberated souls, 
God can also be understood as plural. We will return to the Jain understanding of 
God at greater length in chapter 3. 

On the other hand, in the Jain pantheon there are various types of powerful but 
unenlightened and unliberated souls. They are not vitardga, and can act. These 
souls are not liberated, and so do not possess infinite power; they can respond only 
in limited ways to prayers and petitions. They cannot grant liberation, but they 
can grant worldly wellbeing, assist in spiritual pursuits, and protect pious Jains from 
harmful forces. In this latter category fall various types of male and female deities. 
Also in this category of unliberated beings are those human beings who have 
progressed further along the moksa-marg than most, that is, the Jain mendicants. 

The specifically Jain pantheon is symbolically expressed in the notion of the Five 
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Supreme Lords (pafica-paramestht) of the Jain tradition, who respresent the hierarchy 
of the moksa-marg. These are: (1) arhats or Jinas; (2) siddhas, all other enlightened 
souls; (3) dcdryas, mendicant leaders of the Jain community; (4) upadhyayas, mendicant 
teachers; and (5) sddhus (all other mendicants).?! 

The Five Supreme Lords are those who are either already liberated or are 
advanced in correct conduct. As we have seen, perfect conduct is, ironically, no 
conduct at all, but instead the enlightened stasis of the Jina and the siddha. Correct 
conduct is that which is aimed at counteracting the Jain definition of the human 
problem, that is, which is aimed at stopping the influx of new. karma into contact 
with the soul (samvara) and dissociating the soul from karma that already binds it 
(nirjara). For the Jain mendicant, correct conduct is encapsulated in the five great 
vows (mahdvrata) that are part of the rite of initiation, and the six obligatory rites 
(avasyaka) that constitute the ritual core of mendicant praxis. The great vows have 
been the subject of extensive theorizing by Jain ideologues. They are: 


. ahimsd, causing no harm 

. satya, speaking only the truth 

. asteya, not taking what is not freely given 
brahmacarya, celibacy 

. aparigraha, possessing nothing22 
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Correct conduct is further defined as that which conforms to the eight matrices of 
mendicant doctrine (pravacana-matrka). These consist of two key elements of men- 
dicant practice, the five rules of self-control in walking, speaking, accepting alms, 
picking up and putting down objects, and excretory functions; and the three re- 
straints of mind, body, and speech. The five rules of self-control are designed to 
ensure that the mendicant is fully mindful of all of his or her activities, and strives to 
reduce karmic influx at all times. Thus the mendicant walks very carefully, paying 
attention not to harm any living thing whether from intention or accident, even an 
invisible insect or a plant. The mendicant says only what is helpful and balanced. 
The mendicant accepts only food and water that has been carefully inspected to 
insure that it adheres to the requirements of ahimsd. The mendicant picks up and 
puts down all objects with care not to hurt any living thing. The mendicant disposes 
of all bodily wastes in places devoid of any living thing. 

The three restraints entail the progressive controlling of all mental, vocal, and 
physical activities. Pandit Sukhlal Sanghavi (1974:321-22), in his modern 
commentary on the Tattvdrtha Stitra, has given the following description of them: 


1. While receiving or placing anything whatsoever, while sitting, getting up, or 
walking, in all such acts so to restrict bodily operations that discrimination is 
maintained between what is to be done and what is not to be done—that is called 
[restraint] pertaining to body. 

2. Whenever there arises an occasion to speak then to restrict speech—if needs be 
to keep silent altogether—that is called restraint pertaining to speech. 

3. To give up volitions that are evil or are a mixture of good and evil, as also to 
cultivate volitions that are good—that is called [restraint] pertaining to [mind]. 


Sanghavi further explains that the rules of self-control focus on observing correct 
conduct, whereas the restraints focus on refraining from improper conduct. 
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Correct conduct also entails a prescribed set of six daily rituals, known as the 
obligatory actions (dvasyaka), as follows: 


1. sdmayika, a meditative attentiveness that pervades the mendicant’s life 

2. caturvimSati-stava, a hymn of veneration of the twenty-four Jinas 

3. vandanaka or guru-vandana, a rite of veneration of one’s mendicant leader 

4. pratikramana, a rite by which a person ritually negates the karmic impact of words, 
actions, and thoughts 

5. kdyotsarga, a form of standing meditation in which one mentally “abandons the 
body” in order to focus upon one’s spiritual core 

6. pratyakhyana, a vow to perform certain karmically efficacious acts 


In practice, these six are all intertwined. As part of the rite of mendicant initi- 
ation, one vows to perform constant sdmdyika. Ka@yotsarga is not practiced on its 
own, but rather forms an integral part of the remaining four obligatory actions. 
Guru-vandana is performed both on its own and as part of pratikramana. Caturvim- 
fati-stava has been expanded into the lengthier rite of caitya-vandana or “venera- 
tion of the image,” to be performed in the temple, but is also part of pratikramana. 
Pratikramana takes five forms: morning and evening, to negate the previous half- 
day’s karmic influx; and fortnightly, every four months, and annually, to negate 
successively larger karmic buildup. Finally, pratyakhydna can be performed on its 
own, but is usually integrated into pratikramana.23 Taken together, the obligatory 
actions aim to produce a life in which one is constantly on guard against the many 
ways in which one can harm the myriad living creatures that surround one, and 
thereby reduces the amount of karmic influx that binds the soul. Further, since it is 
impossible not to commit any harm at all, one is performing frequent acts of ascet- 
icism to counteract the effect of previous karmic influx and so gradually release the 
soul from bondage. 

The path to liberation is described as consisting of fourteen rungs (gunasthdnas).24 
In each gunasthana the soul exhibits different virtues (guna), indicative of increasing 
independence from karmic bondage (von Glasenapp 1942:68). The fourteen are as 
follows: 


wrong faith 

mixed faith 

indifference 

correct faith 

receiving the vows (vratas) of the layman 

receiving the great vows (mahdvratas) of the mendicant 
overcoming negligence 

overcoming the subtle passions of joking, liking, fear, and disgust 
overcoming the subtle passion of greed 

overcoming subtle veilings of knowledge and perception, as well as the subtle 
passion of fame 

11. suppression of all passions 

12. elimination of all passions 

13. embodied omniscience 

14. a momentary state before final liberation at death 
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This model in fact covers more than just the mendicant life, as it is broadly 
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enough construed to include in it all of humanity, both Jain and non-Jain. The 
first rung on the ladder is that of wrong faith, and so includes all those souls who 
either have never heard the Jain teachings or else have consciously rejected them. 
The second rung, that of mixed faith, allows for those souls who have some 
knowledge and appreciation of the Jain teachings, but who still for the most part 
adhere to another tradition. The third rung, that of indifference, is for those who 
have no opinion or interest at all; but this rung is higher than that of mixed faith, 
for it is considered that in the second rung wrong faith will outweigh correct faith. 
Only at the fourth rung, that of correct faith, do we find true Jains, and the real 
beginning of the path to liberation. But accepting correct faith does not necessarily 
entail any great change in the ways one leads one’s life; that is accomplished in the 
fifth rung, when one accepts the formal vows of a Jain layperson. 

From the point of view of a Jain mendicant, all five of these rungs are prelimi- 
nary and inferior to the more important event on the path to liberation, the ac- 
ceptance of the five great vows of the mendicant on the sixth rung. From here the 
model of the gunasthdnas deals less with obvious outward forms of faith and con- 
duct, and more with the psychological and soteriological details of the Jain analy- 
sis of the process of liberation. The seventh rung involves the overcoming of neg- 
ligence in one’s practice. The eighth through tenth rungs involve the sequential 
overcoming of increasingly subtler passions. At the eleventh rung the mendicant 
has suppressed all passions, and so it is no longer possible to slip lower down the 
ladder. But it is possible for the mendicant to remain stuck at this level for some 
time; further progress is inevitable only at the twelfth rung, when all passions are 
totally eliminated. The thirteenth rung is the state of embodied omniscience or 
enlightenment. At this stage the individual is no longer subject to the influx and 
influence of new karmas; only those subtle karmas accrued in previous lives that 
determine the feelings, body, length, and environment of this life are still present. 
The fourteenth rung is a brief moment of unembodied enlightenment; it is instant- 
ly followed by total liberation. 

There are two distinct phases in the process of liberation within the Jain tradition. 
Enlightenment (kaivalya, kevala-jfiana) is omniscience or “knowledge isolated from 
karmic obstruction” (Jaini 1979:344). The enlightened soul remains embodied until 
the moment of death, when liberation (moksa, nirvana) occurs. In the latter state 
the soul is forever freed from the cycle of birth and death. One should not, however, 
understand enlightenment as a purely epistemological event and liberation as a 
purely ontological event; each event is simultaneously epistemological and 
ontological. 

According to the moksa-mdrg ideology, a true Jain, that is, a person who has 
fully understood the world from the Jain perspective, should renounce the world 
and become a mendicant. But what if one is incapable of taking this drastic step? 
In that case, one strives to transform one’s conduct into that of an ideal layperson 
($ravak).25 

The Jain ideological descriptions of the religious life of the ideal layperson are 
closely modeled upon the descriptions of the mendicant life given above.26 The 
life of the layperson is conceived as also following a path, for, as noted earlier, path 
models are dominant features in the ideologies of all world-renouncing ascetic 
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traditions in South Asia. The life of even the best layperson is seen in essence as 
either inferior or preliminary to the career of the mendicant. This moksa-marg 
ideology of the lay life is spelled out in the earliest Svetambar prescription for the 
lay life, found in the Updsakadasah (Ten Chapters on Exemplary Laymen).27 This 
ideological model was repeated and elaborated by many mendicant authors through 
the centuries in the genre of literature known as $ravakdcdra, “Lay Conduct.” The 
core of the moksa-marg ideology of the ideal layperson is a set of twelve vows (vratas). 
In their sermons and writings, contemporary ideologues refer frequently to the twelve 
vows. More than one mendicant, in response to the information that I was 
researching lay practice, gave an impromptu discourse on the vows. In the words of 
a contemporary nun, “The vows are the gateway to liberation” (Hitajfiasri 1985:19). 

The first five of these vows are the anuvratas (lesser vows), the sixth through 
eighth are the gunavratas (reinforcing vows), and the remaining four are the Siksdvratas 
(vows of spiritual discipline). The five anuvratas are modeled directly on the five 
mahavratas of the mendicant, differing only in the degree to which they are observed. 
The conduct of the mendicant, composed of the five great vows, is considered to be 
universally applicable, whereas the practice of the layperson, composed of the twelve 
vows, is considered to be applicable within specific limitations defined by context. 
The twelve vows are as follows. The five anuvratas are: (1) ahimsd, causing no harm; 
(2) satya, speaking only the truth; (3) asteya, not taking what is not freely given; (4) 
brahmacarya, celibacy; and (5) aparigraha, possessing nothing. The three gunavratas 
are: (6) dig, restricting the geographical limits within which one travels; (7) 
bhogopabhoga, restricting what one uses and consumes; and (8) anartha-danda, restricting 
one’s activities, especially one’s occupation. The four siksdvratas are: (9) samayika, in 
this case meditation lasting at least one “hour” of forty-eight minutes; (10) desavakasika, 
a further temporary restriction of the geographical limits to one’s activities; (11) 
posadha, a vow of temporary mendicancy; and (12) atithi-samvibhdga, or dana, gifting 
to mendicants.28 

As mentioned above, the five anuvratas are seen as lesser versions of the five 
mahdvratas. In terms of ahimsd, for example, mendicants are required to desist from 
all forms of violence to all six kinds of living organisms (earth beings, water beings, 
fire beings, wind beings, vegetable beings, and mobile beings), whereas it is 
recognized that laypersons can observe nonharm only toward some beings. The 
mendicant is enjoined to avoid both gross and subtle forms of violence, whereas 
the layperson can avoid only gross violence. A contemporary mendicant ideologue, 
in writing of the ahimsd anuvrata, gives the following examples (Kusalcandravijay 
1977:V1.10). A layperson should not desire, intend, or act in such a way as to 
harm any moving creature, but instead try to protect them. A layperson should not 
act heedlessly in anger and beat living creatures. A layperson should not needlessly 
pierce the skin of a living creature. A layperson should not overwork either animals 
or people. A layperson should not kill beings by beating them. A layperson should 
not let people and animals in one’s care go hungry. 

Similarly, the other four anuvratas are seen as lesser versions of the mahdvratas, 
working on a less subtle scale. Satya for the layperson involves avoiding various 
types of lies, especially in the business field, and not bearing false witness. Asteya 
involves not stealing, not avoiding taxes, and fair business practices. Brahmacarya 
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involves having sex only with one’s spouse, as well as the avoidance of ardent 
gazing or lewd gestures, although most people, both mendicants and laity, would 
understand brahmacarya to mean total chastity. Aparigraha involves renouncing 
attachment to one’s wealth, and limiting either’ the value of various types of 
possessions or of all one’s possessions in total. Contemporary pamphlets written to 
explain the twelve vows include charts in which one can list the vowed limits to 
wealth, with separate lines for items such as gold, silver, stock shares, jewels, pearls, 
clothing, shops, and land (Hitajfiasri 1985:7-8). 

Whereas the five anuvratas involve fundamental changes in the very bases of 
one’s conduct and being, the three gunavratas involve restricting‘gne’s activities and 
therefore one’s interactions with the world. The importance of the dig gunavrata, the 
restriction of the geographical limits to one’s travels, is seen when one remembers 
that travel is essential to the livelihood of many Jains, since most of them are 
merchants. Restricting one’s travel, therefore, can result in a significant lessening of 
one’s business contacts and one’s general interaction with the world. In a modern 
context, this vow can also entail restrictions upon long-distance forms of 
communications such as letters, telegrams, and telephone calls. The bhogopabhoga 
gunavrata involves the renunciation both of consumables that can be used only once, 
such as food or perfume, and of more permanent items of repeated usage, such as 
clothing, jewelry, or houses. Included under this vow are the renunciation of both 
eating at night and eating twenty-two food items considered to be especially harmful 
karmically. The anartha-danda (pointless occupation) gunavrata does not necessitate 
the total renunciation of worldly occupation called for on the part of the mendicant, 
but rather the avoidance of certain professions that are particularly violent. Listed 
among such occupations are keeping animals, selling grinding tools, and engaging in 
violent or nonedifying pastimes such as performing animal sacrifices or, in a modern 
context, watching television. Principal among these professions, of course, is farming, 
which involves extensive violence to earth bodies during plowing, to water bodies 
during irrigation, to vegetable bodies during reaping, and to moving bodies during all 
agricultural operations. 

Finally, there are the four siksdvratas, vows relating to specific mendicant-like 
spiritual practices. A central part of the initiation rite of a mendicant is the vow of 
permanent sdmdyika. For the layperson, the Siksdvrata of sdmayika is only temporary. 
The desavakasika siksdvrata is an intensified version of the dig gunavrata. Whereas 
the dig gunavrata usually involves a long time span and a large geographic compass,29 
the former involves much more tightly defined parameters, such as going no further 
from home than the neighborhood temple for the four months of the rainy season. 
Posadha involves the taking of sdmdyika for extended periods of four or eight prahars 
(one prahar = three hours). Finally, the atithi-samvibhaga or dana siksavrata governs 
the proper conduct of the laity toward the mendicants, in terms of what is given, 
to whom it is given, and the manner in which it is given.30 

The mendicant-based path ideology of the life and practices of the ideal Jain 
layperson has been the subject of extensive theorizing by Jain ideologues over the 
centuries. R. Williams (1963) in his important study of the classical texts of this 
literature used twenty-nine Sanskrit and Prakrit texts by twenty-two authors from 
the fifth through the seventeenth centuries, and could have used many more texts. 
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He intentionally did not employ the large body of similar material in Gujarati and 
Hindi. Discussions and depictions of the ideal layperson according to the ideology 
of the moksa-marg continue to be the subjects of both books and sermons by men- 
dicants and other moksa-marg ideologues today. Books abound with titles that echo 
the path vocabulary such as “Acquaintance with the Jain Path” (Bhadrankarvijaygani 
1977), “Twenty Steps on the Path to Liberation” (Padmasagarsiri 1986), and “The 
Holy Gate to Liberation” (Hemcandravijay 1977). Many of these books and ser- 
mons are directly dependent upon the older sources, especially the Yogasastra of 
Hemacandrasiri. More often, though, the ideology is expressed in more general 
terms, with a stress upon renunciation, asceticism, and devotion. In other words, 
within the context of the three jewels, the emphasis is more upon correct faith and 
correct conduct (as well as the unofficial fourth jewel of correct asceticism) than it 
is upon correct knowledge, which is considered to belong more properly to the 
specialized intellectual life of the mendicants, pandits, and other ideologues. 

The moksa-marg ideology is not a descriptive model of Jain behavior. There is 
much in the religious, social, and private lives of Jains that does not fit into the 
ideology. It is a prescriptive model for Jain behavior. It provides a template of worldview 
assumptions and behaviors based on those assumptions. The greater one’s commitment 
to the ideology, the more one will use it to shape and inform one’s behavior. According 
to the ideology itself, the logical result of such commitment would be to become a 
mendicant, but the prescriptions for ideal lay behavior recognize that it is neither 
likely nor in the end desirable that more than a small minority of Jains take this step. 
Mendicants are expected to live in conformity with the moksa-marg ideology. 
Accordingly, the Jain laity are exposed to this ideology whenever they encounter 
mendicants either in person or through written materials. Since the expectations are 
that lay lives are not as fully informed by the ideology, there is a built-in tolerance of 
a broader but still bounded range of lay behavior. 

It is the rare person, however, who is willing and able to shape his or her life 
completely by an ideology, and ideology can be interpreted differently. We find a 
range of behavior even among mendicants and laity who would consider themselves, 
and be considered by others, to be firm, orthodox adherents of the ideology. The 
moksa-marg ideology is one realm of value among others within the Jain tradition 
(and within the surrounding South Asian culture), and so in any one life and any 
one event we can discern multiple values in play. One of these almost inevitably will 
be the moksa-marg ideology. But it will not be the only value, and to use it as the sole 
frame for the presentation and interpretation of the Jain tradition is scholarly 
reductionism. Among the other values that can be clearly discerned in conduct and 
speech is what I term wellbeing. 

Wellbeing is not, however, expressed as a conscious ideology in the same way as 
the moksa-marg. There are no wellbeing ideologues. Since wellbeing is not 
systematically discussed in the same way as the moksa-marg—since it is not an ideology 
in the literal sense of the word—it is not amenable to the same sort of synopsis as 
I have given for the moksa-marg. This is not to say that Jains are unaware of it. 
Even if it does not have a single name within the tradition—which is why I have 
had to give it the English name of wellbeing—it is much discussed by all manner 
of Jains. These references are most strikingly notable when wellbeing is negatively 
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compared to the moksa-marg in sermons or writings. But there is ample additional 
evidence available to the scholar about the realm of wellbeing in writings, spoken 
discourse, and rituals. To understand wellbeing more fully we need to see it in 
multiple frameworks. This will be a major task of the remainder of this study. After 
I have introduced the reader to a wide presentation of wellbeing in context, as 
well as to a fuller understanding of the ideology of the moksa-marg in lived contexts, 
in the last chapter I will return to a formal discussion of wellbeing and some of the 
ways in which it interacts with the ideology of the moksa-mdrg. The values of the 
moksa-marg and wellbeing do not exist in a vacuum, however.. They are expressed 
and enacted in the lives of Jains, lives that are significantly shaped by their cultural 
and social locations. In chapter 2, I will provide the historical and social frameworks 
for this study. 


2 


Jains and Jainism in Patan 


The people here participate in shining devotion, gifting, morality, and 
asceticism; the mendicants are firm in upholding the blossom of equanimity; 
the many Jain temples are blessed with a multitude of images; and even in 
time of drought the people obtain success in religious actions by means of 
their merit. ; 

The merchants here have built up a mountain of gold; there are many 
playful young women with swift feet and side-glancing doe-like eyes; gifting 
is given as if to a divine tree which will sing their praises; and even those 
focused on moksa at once touch that true excellence amidst the pleasures 
of transmigration. 

Jinodayasiri, C.E. 1375! 


Different Svetambar Martipijak Jain communities, whether in Bombay, Gujarat, 
or Marwar, do not exhibit striking dissimilarities in the values and ideologies 
expressed in and through annual festivals, asceticism, lay-mendicant interaction, 
and temple ritual. There are important regional differences in the cultural styles 
through which these values are expressed, and the extent to which different values 
are emphasized, but the values themselves are largely the same. This is not the 
case, however, for history and social structures, as these are regionally much more 
distinctive.2 The history of Patan is important for the self-identity of the Jains of 
Patan, in large part because of the central role Jains have played in this history for 
over a millennium. For many centuries before the establishment of Ahmedabad in 
1411, Patan was the capital of the Cavada, Caulukya, and Vaghela dynasties, who 
at their height controlled much of what is today Gujarat and southern Rajasthan. 
The Jains of Patan were centrally involved in the activities of these dynasties, and 
in the social, economic, and political history of western India. Patan Jains of today 
are well aware and proud of the deeds of the great Patan Jains of the past. A full 
history of the Jains of Patan would require a separate book; but some sense of that 
history and of Jain perceptions of it is necessary for a fuller understanding of the 
cultural world in which Patan Jains situate themselves. 


The Town of Patan 


Patan is a trading and service town seventy-eight miles northwest of Ahmedabad, 
the principal city of Gujarat. For the traveler, the more relevant fact is that it takes 
three and a half hours to reach Patan from Ahmedabad by bus. Few people take 
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the train to Patan, since the trip is several hours longer than it is by bus. The 
railway line to Patan, built during the time when it was part of the northern district 
of Baroda State, was a meter-gauge branch line. The only passenger service consisted 
of slow local trains, known popularly as bapuni gadi, “grandpa’s train.” The line 
dead-ended several miles to the north in the village of Kakoshi, and from the late 
1980s ended in Patan itself, before the floods of 1997 washed out several bridges 
and brought all rail traffic in and out of Patan to a halt. 

The city is situated on the banks of the Sarasvati River, which in even the best 
of times was never more than a seasonal river that dissipated into the desert of the 
Little Rann of Kacch to the southwest of Patan. It is one of several such rivers 
known as “virgins,” because they never reach the ocean, considered to be the 
husband of all rivers in India. In recent years, the Sarasvati was dammed upstream 
and so has ceased to flow at all. Historical references to the Sarasvati and the 
Sarasvati Mandal (the “circle” comprising the river valley and its watershed) indicate 
that the river as the center of an eco-social area was formerly of greater significance 
than it is at present. 

The drive from Ahmedabad to Patan is through increasingly dry and brown 
countryside, with fewer and fewer trees. The landscape becomes even more desertlike 
to the west of Patan, as one comes closer to the Rann of Kacch. Approaching 
Patan from the south or east, on either of the two main roads from Ahmedabad, 
one first passes the large wholesale grain market on the eastern edge of town and 
crosses under the railroad tracks before coming to the bus station. The bus station 
on the east side of town is nestled against one of the few remaining stretches of the 
wall built around Patan by the Marathds in the eighteenth century. Entering 
the old town from the bus station, one passes close to the remains of one of the 
eighteenth-century gates, and then comes to the main bazaar street, which bisects 
Patan on an east-west axis. The names on the signboards in front of the shops in 
the bazaar indicate that many of them are owned by Jains. Many smaller streets 
and alleyways run off from the main bazaar in both directions. Pimplano Seri, a 
narrow street running north from the center of the bazaar, takes one to an area 
dense with Jain temples, including that of Paficdsar Parfvanath, the most important 
Jain temple in town, and other Jain institutions. 

The neighborhoods on all sides of this street are inhabited by Jains. Neighbor- 
hoods themselves are clearly defined. There are usually between thirty and fifty 
narrow, deep, and tall houses in each neighborhood. Many of the houses are ex- 
pensive structures built in the 1920s and 1930s, when their owners made money in 
Bombay, Burma, and elsewhere. They all face inward onto a few adjoining narrow 
alleyways, and these alleys in turn lead to a single gate, which in earlier times was 
closed every night for security. Nowadays the doors of the gates rarely can be closed. 
But they are still solid structures, with a small residence situated above the gate for 
the neighborhood watchman. In some neighborhoods, the temple is located on a 
central open square, and in others it is located on one of the side streets. Although 
the fronts of most Patan Jain temples are covered with brightly painted, carved 
figures dating from the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the temples are basically 
large, houselike buildings. Only in the twentieth century have patrons started re- 
building the neighborhood temples in the classical style associated with temples at 
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pilgrimage shrines. Each neighborhood has a small shrine to a protector deity, some- 
times a shrine to the snake-god Ghogha Bapji located in a common area, and 
sometimes a shrine to a male protector deity located inside the Jain temple. If the 
neighborhood has an open square—and most of them do—it is also likely to con- 
tain a raised platform for feeding birds (see Figure 2.1). 

Taking either of two narrow streets to the south from the same intersection of 
the main bazaar with Pimplano Seri, one passes more Jain-owned shops and comes 
to still more Jain neighborhoods. In the southernmost part of town, there is a large 
Muslim neighborhood.3 At the western end of the main bazaar, after passing under 
the Triple Gate and clocktower built several decades ago by a wealthy Bombay- 
based Hindu industrialist, one comes to the town library, the city hall, and the 


Figure 2.1. Jain neighborhood in Patan, showing a bird feeder in central square and a 
shrine of Ghogha Bapji at the base of the bird feeder. September 1995. 
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remains of the eighteenth-century Maratha fort, which itself was built on the site of 
older forts. To the west and south of Patan are extensive Muslim cemeteries. The 
Hindu and Jain cremation grounds are outside the gate to the north, near the sandy 
bed of the Sarasvati. To the northwest of town are the important archaeological 
remains from the Caulukyan era: the Ranini Vav stepwell, the Sahasraling tank, 
and several Muslim tombs and mosques that incorporate parts of Hindu or Jain 
temples in their structures. Other Caulukyan era remains are found to the west 
(including, according to local tradition, the ruins of athe sati at! 's monastery) and 
south of town. 

The population of Patan according to the 1991 census was 96, 109, making it 
the second largest city in Mehsana district (Varsani 1991:63). It is a major retail 
and wholesale trading center for the surrounding villages. Because of low annual 
rainfall, northern Gujarat was formerly largely a single-crop area. Dual cropping 
has become possible with the increase in the number of tube wells in recent decades. 
Previously the dominant crops were grains such as millet (Gowda 1944:18), but in 
the years since independence there has been a shift to cash crops such as cotton, 
groundnut (peanut), rape, mustard, and castor (Rajyagor 1975:270-71). The 
resulting increased monetization of the agricultural economy has benefited Patan 
through the growth of activity in the wholesale grain market on the eastern edge 
of town, and through the increased purchasing power of farmers who visit Patan’s 
busy retail market areas. 

Recent decades have also seen the growth of Patan as a major service center in 
northern Gujarat. The city has the most extensive medical services in Gujarat north 
of Ahmedabad. It has long been an educational center, and the establishment in 
Patan of the headquarters of the new North Gujarat University in 1986 has spurred 
new growth in this area. Patan also provides other professional services such as legal 
and accounting services. 

Patan was once famous for its various crafts, such as weaving, wood carving, 
clay toys, and pottery. All of these have seriously declined in recent decades, and 
no longer make significant contributions to Patan’s economy. Due to the lack of 
adequate electrical power and water, Patan has not developed as an industrial center. 
Drilling for oil and natural gas in the area by the Oil and Natural Gas Commission 
since the mid-1980s has made a slight contribution to the city’s economy, but finds 
have not been as significant as in other parts of Gujarat. 

As of 1971, Jains made up 5.66% of the total population of Patan.4 In 1901, 
they constituted 15.29%,5 and as recently as 1931 the Jains were 11.12%6 of the 
total Patan population. The twentieth century has seen a massive emigration of 
Jains from Patan to Bombay and elsewhere, which has been offset only in part by 
an immigration of Jains from villages in northern Mehsana district and Banaskantha 
district. 


Patan in Jain History 


The historical origins of the Jain tradition lie far to the northeast of Patan, in the 
7 present-day state of Bihar, but within a few centuries of the death of Mahavira the 
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Jains had spread to most parts of India. The earliest archaeological evidence for 
the presence of Jains in western India comes from a set of twenty rock-cut cells 
near Junagadh in Saurashtra, dated to the second century C.£. (Shah 1974:89-90). 
Jain bronze images from the sixth and seventh centuries have been found in Mahudi, 
in eastern Mehsana district (Sastri 1939:6-10); in Akota near Baroda (Shah 1959); 
and Valabhi in Saurashtra (Shah 1952:36). Stone images from the fourth century 
have been found in Dhank in Saurashtra (Sankalia 1938), and from the late sixth 
or early seventh century in Idar (Shah 1961). Literary evidence also indicates a 
Jain presence in the area. For example, Vinayavijaya, in his seventeenth-century 
Subodhika Tika on the Kalpa Siitra (pp. 15-16), preserves the legend that the Kalpa 
Siitra was first recited to the Jain laity in 454 or 467 C.E. in the presence of King 
Dhruvasena in Anandapura, modern Vadnagar in eastern Mehsana district. 

Valabhi, an important Gupta center and then capital of the Maitraka dynasty 
from the fifth to eighth centuries, was the site of two Jain councils held to standardize 
the recensions of the scriptural “canon.” The first was held under Acarya Nagasena 
in the mid-fourth century C.E., and the second one under Devardhigani Ksamasramana 
in either 454 or 467 C.E. (Kapadia 1941:63).? Medieval narrative traditions record 
that the Jain logician Mallavadisiri lived in Valabhi in the mid-fourth century (L. B. 
Gandhi 1952). But Valabhi does not appear to have been in any sense a Jain 
stronghold, and the archaeological evidence points to a more prominent Buddhist 
presence there (Sankalia 1941:210; Virji 1955:178). 

A more important influence on north Gujarat was the kingdom of the Gurjara- 
Pratiharas, based in Bhinmal (also known as Shrimal), in what is now southern 
Rajasthan, from the early seventh century, and then in Kanauj on the banks of the 
Ganga from the early ninth century. Bhinmal was a flourishing capital city, in which, 
according to both textual and inscriptional evidence, the Jains played a major role.8 
A thirteenth-century tradition, recorded both in an inscription and the Stimalt Purana, 
says that Mahavira himself visited Bhinmal (K. C. Jain 1972:161). Most of the Jains 
of Patan and Gujarat trace their ancestry back to Bhinmal and the related nearby 
town of Osian, and claim to have migrated south over the intervening centuries. 

The story of the founding of Patan, itself largely a Jain story, begins some thirty- 
five miles to the southwest, in the village of Panchasar.? In the eighth century, 
Panchasar was the seat of the Capotkatas or Cavadas, a local dynasty. In the early 
years of that century, King Jayasekhara was killed by a Gurjara-Pratihara king. 
According to the Prabandhacintamani of Merutunga, the king’s pregnant’ wife 
Rapasundari fled from the town into the surrounding countryside, where she gave 
birth to a son. Since he was born in the jungle, she named him Vanaraja (Forest 
King). One day when Ripasundari had gone off to gather fuel, the infant was seen 
by the Jain Acarya Silagunasiri, who recognized from the infant’s bodily signs that 
he was destined to further Jainism. The dcdrya assumed that this meant the boy 
was to be a great mendicant, and so purchased the boy from his mother, and placed 
him in the care of the sddhvi Viramati. When the boy was eight years old he was 
entrusted with the duty of preventing rats from eating the offerings of flowers and 
fruit in a Jain temple. He employed the distinctly non-Jain expedient of killing the 
rats, whereupon Silagunasiiri decided that he should prepare the boy’s horoscope. 
He saw that Vanaraja was destined to promote the Jain faith as a king, not a 
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mendicant, and so the boy was given back into the care of his mother, and lived 
with his maternal uncle Sirapala, a local bandit. Vanaraja followed his uncle’s 
profession for many years before he decided to settle down and build a capital. He 
and his ministers searched on the banks of the Sarasvati, near the town of 
Lakkharama.10 There they were given a stretch of land by a herder named Anahilla, 
and so Vanaraja named the new capital Anahillapura. It was also known as Anahilla 
Pattana (Anahilla town), and from this comes the contemporary shortened name 
of Patan. The new capital was established in 746 C.E., and Vanaraja had himself 
enthroned as king. The royal lustration was performed by Silagunasari and his 
disciple Devacandrasiri. Vanaraja was assisted in setting up and ruling his kingdom 
by a number of Jain laymen. In repayment and recognition of their assistance, 
Vanaraja arranged for the construction of a Jain temple to Parsvanath, and named 
the main image in the temple Paficasar Parévanath, after his home town. This is 
still the most important temple in Patan, although the image is undoubtedly of a 
later date, and the temple has been relocated and totally rebuilt several times, 
most recently in the 1940s and 1950s (Dave 1976:213-14).1 

The Cavadas never controlled an area greater than the Sarasvati valley. They 
were supplanted by Milaraja, the founder of the Caulukya or Solanki dynasty, in 
the mid-tenth century. Although Milaraja’s donations were largely focused on the 
important Saivite temple of Somnath on the Saurashtrian coast, he built a 
Digambara and a Svetambara temple in Patan (Dhaky 1968:294),12 

The Caulukya kingdom, and Patan as its capital, reached their political and 
cultural zenith during the reigns of Jayasimha Siddharaja (r. 1094-1143 C.E.) and 
Kumarapala (r. 1143-1175 c.£.).13 The Caulukya rule stretched from Kacch to 
Malva, and from south Gujarat to Marwar (Sankalia 1941:202). Patan was an 
important link on the trade routes between the rich cities of north India and the 
ports of western India (V. K. Jain 1990:115-16). The importance of Patan was 
always as a trading entrepot, not as a military center, and it lacked any significant 
fortifications until the fourteenth century (R. N. Mehta 1983). The reigns of 
Jayasimha Siddharaja and Kumrapila also saw a highwater mark for Jain influence 
at the political level in Gujarat. Jain laymen were influential both as merchants 
and as government ministers, and Jain mendicants were influential as spiritual and 
intellectual advisors. 

In the contemporary Gujarati historical imagination, the greatest of the 
Caulukyas was Jayasimha Siddharaja. He and his queens are credited with the 
construction of massive public projects throughout Gujarat, many of which are 
either still in existence today or are famous ruins. Jayasimha had close contact 
with many of the Jain mendicants who came to Patan. During his reign, in 1125 
C.E., a famous debate occurred in Patan between the Svetambara Devasiri and the 
Digambara Kumudacandra on the disputed questions of whether or not the 
enlightened but not yet liberated soul eats while still embodied (Dundas 1985), 
whether or not a woman can attain liberation (Jaini 1991a), and whether or not a 
mendicant must wear clothes. It was held in the royal court, with Jayasimha himself 
as judge. Kumudacandra was defeated by Devasiri’s eloquence and logic, even 
though he tried to counter the Svetambara by magically lodging a hair ball in 
Devasiiri’s throat. The result was the banishment of all Digambara mendicants from 
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Patan, and Jain historians credit this event with the virtual disappearance of 
Digambara Jains from Gujarat (Biihler 1936:14~15). 

Devasiiri was assisted in the debate by a more famous junior colleague, Acarya 
Hemacandrasiiri. Hemacandra was born as Cangadeva in 1088 in Dhandhuka, 
southwest of Ahmedabad, in a Jain family. His mother gave him to the mendicant 
Devacandra (later Devasiiri) when he was just five years old, and he was initiated 
into the mendicant order as Somacandra. After thorough training under several 
mendicants, he was promoted to the post of dcdrya in 1109, at the age of only 
twenty-one, and took the new name Hemacandra. He eventually became the court 
scholar and annalist of Jayasimha. : 

Jayasimha Siddharaja died without a son, and was succeeded by his grand-nephew 
Kumiéarapala. Jain historians portray Hemacandra as being instrumental in Kumarapala’s 
accession. Kumarapala was the one king in the Caulukya dyna.ty who personally 
became a Jain. Under the guidance of Hemacandra, he took the twelve vows (vrat) 
of a Jain layman. Following this “conversion,” Kumarapala requested his teacher 
Hemacandra to compose several books on the Jain religion. These were the 
Trisastisalakapurusacaritra, a telling of the Jain universal history; the Yogasdstra, on 
how to be a proper Jain layperson; and the Vitaraga Stotra, a hymn in honor of the 
Jina, which describes the proper Jain understanding of divinity. Kumarapala is 
credited with the establishment of twenty-one libraries (Dalal 1937:33), and with 
building even more temples.!4 

During the reign of Kumarapala, the symbolic center of the Srimali Vaniyas, 
the most important merchant caste in north Gujarat, shifted from Bhinmal/Shrimal 
in Marwar to Patan. Jain Vaniyas had been migrating from Bhinmal into Gujarat 
for many centuries, as is evidenced by the ministers who aided Vanaraja Cavada. 
This migration accelerated after the mid-ninth century, when the capital of the 
Gurjara-Pratiharas was shifted north from Bhinmal to Kanauj (Sankalia 1941:210), 
and after the Rastrakiita invasions of the Gurjara kingdom in 915 and 940 and the 
sacking of Kanauj by Mahmud of Ghazni in 1018 (Majmudar 1960:219, 221). 
According to legend, a later impetus was a twenty-five-year drought in Bhinmal, 
from 1119 to 1144 c.k. (A.P. Sah 1953:57). According to the Srimali Purdna (Dave 
1967:95-96; Parmar 1990:48), the caste purdna of the Stimali Brahmans and 
Vaniyas, the main image of Mahalaksmi in Bhinmal was shifted to Patan in 1147 
C.E. at the request of a Srimali Vaniya named Sunand. Also shifted at this time 
were the wooden images of Jagatsvami Sirya, caste god of the Srimali Brahmans, 
and his wife Randal Devi. According to local legend, all three of these images are 
still found in Patan in the Mahalaksmi temple in Mahalaksmino Pado.15 

In the historical imagination of the Jains of Gujarat, Kumarapala represents one 
of the high points of that history. Another came a century later, with the Jain 
brothers Vastupala (d. 1240 c.£.) and Tejahpala (d. 1248-1252 C.E.). They were 
ministers for the Vaghela feudatory princes Lavanaprasada (d. 1232-1238 C.E.) and 
his son Viradhavala (d. 1238 C.E.) of Dhavalakka (modern Dholka); the latter’s 
son Visaladeva eventually supplanted the last Caulukya king (Sandesara 1953:26- 
34). Vastupala and Tejahpala were simultaneously government ministers, military 
generals, and merchant princes. In the words of Bhogilal Sandesara (1953:20), “by 
their valour and statesmanship [they] spread the power of the Vaghelas in the entire 
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region between the rivers Sabarmati and Narmada, and having established peace 
and order in the whole of Gujarat made the country secure from disruptive forces.” 
The brothers became fabulously wealthy, and used this wealth to further the glory 
of Jainism. They built spectacular temples at Abu and Girnar, and the poet Arisimha, 
a contemporary of the brothers, gives a description in chapters 4 through 10 of his 
Sukrtasamkirtana of the vast congregational pilgrimage they led to the holy 
mountains of Shatrunjay and Girnar in Saurashtra. Arisimha also lists forty-three 
Jain religious endowments throughout Gujarat paid for by Vastupala, which included 
the renovation of the temple of Paficasar Parévanath in Patan. Other sources (Dalal 
1937:33) say that Vastupala spent 180 million rupees on three libraries in Patan.16 

The tule of the Vaghelas came to an end with the conquest of Gujarat by the 
armies of ‘Ala’ al-Din Khalji in the very last years of the thirteenth century. ‘Ala’ al- 
Din appointed his brother-in-law Alap Khan to rule as governor of Gujarat from 
Patan, now a provincial capital of the Tughluq Sultanate. Although there was 
undoubtedly great destruction of Jain temples as well as other religious and secular 
buildings during the original plunder of Patan (the Adina mosque built by Alap 
Khan from Jain and Hindu temples was the largest in Gujarat until the eighteenth 
century), much of this was probably limited to the royal citadel. The present city of 
Patan lies slightly to the southeast of the ruins of the Caulukyan capital. The evidence 
of extensive temple building and image consecration in the early decades of the 
fourteenth century, as well as the description of the town as “New Patan” by the Jain 
poet Ambadevasiiri in his Samarardsu (5.6) composed in 1315, have been taken by 
some scholars to indicate the rebuilding of a largely new city after its destruction 
(Dave 1976:178, Kalyanvijaygani 1928:16-19, Sandesara 1976a:12). This evidence 
can also be interpreted as indicating significant continuity in the population of Jain 
merchants. Certainly Patan continued to be an important city as the provincial capital 
of the Tughluq Sultanate. S. C. Misra (1982:68-70) notes that Alap Khan went to 
great lengths to ensure cordial relations with the Jain merchants, whose continued 
prosperity was vital to the new rulers. Alap Khan not only allowed a wealthy Jain of 
Patan, Samaru Sah, to undertake the renovation of the temples of Shatrunjay in 
1315 but also made a personal contribution to the project. A letter from Jinodayasiri 
in Patan to Lokahitacarya in 1375, quoted at the beginning of this chapter, indicates 
that the Jain population of the city was then flourishing. Jinodayasiri spent the rainy 
season of 1375 in Patan with his nine mendicant disciples at the request of a Jain 
layman named Vira, after Vira had led a congregational pilgrimage to Shatrunjay, 
Girnar, and Somnath. Vira is called a mantri, “government minister,” and may well 
have had an official position in the city or state administration, although this was 
probably merely a matter of elegant language on the part of the author, as Jinodayasiri 
calls many other laymen mantri. 

The historical event with the most profound impact on the Jains of Patan was 
Ahmed Sah’s shift of the capital of Gujarat from Patan to his newly founded city 
of Ahmedabad in 1411 C.£. Patan went into a gradual economic decline from which 
it has never fully recovered. Its condition since the seventeenth century has been 
further aggravated by increasing soil dessication, which has had a negative long- 
term impact on trade in agricultural goods (R. N. Mehta 1995:85). This has only 
recently been counteracted by the digging of tube wells and the shift to cash crops. 
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The fortunes of Patan and Ahmedabad have been tied to each other in an inverse 
relationship since the fifteenth century. In the decades in the eighteenth century 
of political turmoil and economic instability in Gujarat due to frequent Maratha 
incursions, raids, and invasions, Ahmedabad went into a decline, while Patan again 
revived. In the first half of the eighteenth century, when Ahmedabad was held by 
successive Muslim and Maratha leaders, Patan was the capital of a local Muslim 
tuler, Javan Mard Khan Babi. In 1763, the Maratha Damajirav Gaykvad [Gaekwad] 
captured Patan, and in 1766 shifted his capital from Songadh in south Gujarat to 
Patan. Under Maratha rule, the present wall was built around Patan, the bottom 
half using stones from the ruins of old Patan, and the top half being built of brick 
(Tod 1839:229). The Marathas also leveled the great Adina Mosque. Damajirav 
died in Patan in 1768 (allegedly from an unsuccessful alchemical experiment), and 
the victor of the ensuing succession struggle was Sayajirav, whose base at Baroda 
then became the capital of the state. Patan was again reduced to a small town, this 
time in the northern district of Baroda State. 

The shift of the center of political and economic power from Patan to 
Ahmedabad in the fifteenth century also had the result that the Ahmedabad Jain 
sargh (congregation) replaced that of Patan as the preeminent sangh in Gujarat. 
Whereas the entire Svetambar community was convened in Patan in 1248 to discuss 
issues of mendicant practice (Shah 1955a), in later times councils were more likely 
be held in Ahmedabad, as have been several in the twentieth century (Cort 1995b). 
The important pilgrimage site of Shatrunjay, the symbolic center of Gujarati 
Jaindom, was under the overlordship of the Patan Jains from the time of Jayasimha 
Siddharaja and Kumérapila, but in the sixteenth century came under the control 
of the Ahmedabad Jains (R. D. Desai 1983:50-55). 

The establishment of British rule over Gujarat in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries led to a final great change in the fortunes of Patan and its 
Jain population. The British took over Ahmedabad in 1817, and gradually restored 
its position as the economic capital of Gujarat. By the middle of the nineteenth 
century, Ahmedabad had so recovered that in 1848 the Jain merchant Hathising 
Keérising could spend one million rupees on the construction of a large temple 
near his bungalow outside the northern gate of the city (Gillion 1968:56). 

Patan, on the other hand, was by then a relatively unimportant town within the 
dominions of the Gaekwads of Baroda. Many of the Jains in Patan were shopkeepers, 
moneylenders, pawnbrokers, and landlords of agricultural land in surrounding villages. 
Desai and Clarke (1923:330) report that the wealthier businessmen focused their 
business on insurance for long-distance trade and on the growing opium trade based 
in southern Rajasthan and northern Gujarat. The need for insurance was eliminated 
by the peace and stability of British rule, combined with the development of the 
railroad system. Opportunities in the opium trade were sharply curtailed in 1878, 
when its manufacture and sale were made a state monopoly (1923:388). 

As a result of the restricted possibilities for commerce in Patan, many Patan 
Jains joined Jains (and others) in the massive migration from all over western In- 
dia to Bombay in the late nineteenth century. They did not move to Ahmedabad, 
which at the time was seeing a boom in the textile manufacture industry, because 
the economy there was already closely controlled by Ahmedabad families, and 
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presumably also because of the long-standing rivalry between Patan and Ahmeda- 
bad Jains. Bombay, on the other hand, was an economic frontier city, with great 
possibilities for immigrants. Some of the first to come were jewelers to princely 
families. The Jain family of Amicand Pannalal, who was the personal jeweler to 
the Nizam of Hyderabad, contributed most of the money to the Adigvar Jain tem- 
ple in Valkeshvar. Built in 1904, this is one of the oldest and most important Jain 
temples in Bombay. The trust that manages this temple, the Amicand Pannalal 
Adiévar Temple Trust, continues to be a major contributor to temple renovations 
in Patan. Other Patan Jains went into the hardware, machinery, chemical, and 
pharmaceutical businesses. There was thus a major shift amorig Jains from money- 
lending and small-scale (often retail) commerce to manufacturing and wholesale 
commerce. As Patan Jains became successful in Bombay, more and more followed. 
Writing for the 1911 census, G. H. Desai (1911:58) noted that between 1901 and 
1911 there had been a 14% decrease in the Jain population of the northern prov- 
ince of Baroda state, in which Patan was located, due principally to migration to 
Bombay. There was a temporary lull in the migration during the depression of the 
1930s and the Second World War, when many Jains moved back to Patan. But the 
migration accelerated in the years following independence, and now the vast ma- 
jority of Patan Jains reside in Bombay. Significant colonies of Jains from Patan are 
also found in Kobe, Japan, where they are involved in the pearl business, and in 
Rajkot. A 1982 residence list of the Patan Jain Mandal, the Bombay-based circle 
of Martipijak Jains whose native place is Patan, gives the total population of Pa- 
tan Jains as 11,596. Of these, 8,861 (76%) resided in Bombay, 1,746 (15%) in 
other places such as Ahmedabad, Rajkot, Japan, and the United States, and only 
989 (9%) still resided in Patan (Patan Jain Mandal 1982:5).17 The economic niche 
formerly occupied by the Jains who have migrated to Bombay has been filled in 
part by other castes, such as Patels, but also by Jains who have migrated to Patan 
from villages and small towns in Mehsana and Banaskantha districts. As of the 
1971 census, there were 3,648 Jains resident in Patan (Doctor 1975:224).18 No 
more than 25% of these are natives of Patan; the rest are recent immigrants. The 
control of the various Jain institutions in Patan, however, remains almost exclu- 
sively in the hands of Patan Jains who live in Bombay. 


Mendicant Lineages 


The close interaction between the laity and the mendicants in terms of both 
organization and practice is a feature that distinguishes the Jains from many if not 
most Hindu traditions. The details of social organization are also central to the 
ways in which the Jains understand their own tradition. Ideas and doctrines do not 
exist in a social vacuum. They exist only as they are studied, taught, and practiced 
in the lives of people both individually and collectively, and the continuity of 
those doctrines is dependent upon the continuity of the social institutions that 
value and preserve those doctrines. Social structures are inextricably interwoven 
with ideologies and practices in any religious tradition. Changes in ideology or 
practice are mirrored by changes in social structure, and vice versa. The profound 
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changes in Svetambar Mirtipajak mendicant organization and conduct over the 
past hundred years are in large part the result of an ideologically driven reform 
movement. 

The basic units into which the mendicant community is subdivided, in order of 
size and inclusiveness, are the gacch, samuday, parivar, and sanghada.19 The history of 
the Svetambar Martipajak mendicants is the history of these subdivisions. As Kendall 
Folkert (1993:153-66) has stressed, the history of the Jains will be understood only 
partially until more research is done on these subdivisions.20 These units, and the 
nature of Svetambar Mirtipiijak mendicancy as a whole, have not been static over 
time. The mendicant community has undergone dramatic changes in the past century. 
In the mid-nineteenth century, full-fledged “liberation-seeking” mendicants (samvegi 
sddhus) were rare, and most mendicants were yatis, who resided in one place, handled 
money, and followed other practices perceived as “lax” (sithil) by ideologues. In the 
course of the past century, the yati institution has almost totally disappeared, whereas 
the number of sddhus has increased tremendously. There is no single, clear-cut answer 
as to why these changes have occurred, but their importance for the constitution of 
contemporary Svetambar Mirtipiijak society cannot be overestimated. These changes 
are indicative of some of the ways in which ideological agendas can directly shape 
social practice. 

The most important division within Jain society through the centuries has been 
that between the Svetambars and the Digambars. The difference between these 
two sects is in large part that of mendicant praxis, as indicated by their names, 
which refer to the dispute concerning whether the true sddhu should shun all 
clothing and be clad only by the directions (dig-ambara), or else should wear simple 
white robes (veta-ambara).21 This major sectarian difference also partially overlaps 
a geographical one: Svetambars have lived mostly in Gujarat, Rajasthan, and the 
Panjab, whereas Digambars have lived in urban north and central India, southern 
Maharashtra, and Karnataka. In the twentieth century, these patterns have broken 
down, as Jains from all parts of India have moved to the major metropolitan centers 
in pursuit of economic opportunities. 

The Svetambar Jains have undergone further division. The Sthanakvasi sect 
gradually separated from the other Svetambars between the mid-fifteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries C.E.22 The origins of the Sthanakvasis lie in a movement 
initiated in the mid-fifteenth century by the layman Lonka (or Lumpaka) Sah in 
Ahmedabad, partly in response to perceived laxity in contemporary mendicant 
practice, and partly in opposition to worshiping images of the Jinas. Although Lonka 
Sah rejected image worship, his successors, who formed the Lonka Gacch, accepted 
it once again. In the mid-seventeenth century, the mendicants Lavji Rsi, 
Dharmsimhji, and Dharmdasji, along with their followers, broke away from the 
yatis of the Lonka Gacch and their perceived lax behavior. This new movement 
eventually became the Sthanakvasis, those who reside in halls (sthanak) in contrast 
to the temple-dwelling yatis. Lavji was also responsible for two of the most 
immediately noticeable facets of Sthanakvasi practice: The mendicants always wear 
a muhpatti, a cloth over the mouth, and image worship is rejected. The Terapanthis 
split off from the Sthanakvasis under the mendicant Bhikhanji in 1760, over issues 
of authority, perceived lax practices, and Bhikhanji’s doctrine that giving assistance 
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to living beings other than mendicants is futile from a religious perspective.23 The 
remaining, numerically dominant section of the Svetambars came to be called the 
Martipajaks, “image worshipers,” in contrast to the iconoclastic Sthanakvasis and 
Terapanthis. In Rajasthan they are often known also as Mandirmargis, “temple 
goers.” Mirtipajaks and Sthanakvasis are found throughout the areas inhabited by 
Svetambars, whereas the Terapanthis are found primarily in Rajasthan in Marwar 
and Shekhavati, and areas inhabited by migrants from there. Mirtipijak mendicants 
can be distinguished from Sthanakvasi and Terapanthi mendicants in that they 
carry their mouth-cloths in their hands, whereas the latter always wear them tied 
in front of their mouths. ‘ rez 

The basic subdivision within the Svetambar Martipijak mendicant community 
is the gacch, which can be translated as “those who travel together.” The gacchs as 
organizational units gradually supplanted four kulas (lineages) in the first several 
centuries of the second millennium C.E., although Paul Dundas (1993:252) notes 
that as late as the mid-thirteenth century, referring to the four kulas was a convenient 
shorthand way of indicating the totality of the Svetambar mendicant community. 
According to Jain tradition, the kulas (Candra, Nirvrti, Vidyadhara, and Nagendra) 
had been established by Vajrasenasiri in the first century C.E. during a time of 
drought, when it was necessary to disperse the mendicant community.24 

A large number of gacchs existed in medieval times, with the number eighty-four 
often given as a convenient shorthand.25 There are currently five Martipiijak gacchs: 
the Tapa, Afical, Khartar, Paican (Parévacandra), and Tristuti. The vast majority of 
contemporary Mirtipiijak mendicants belong to the Tapa Gacch. It has been dominant 
in Patan and much of Gujarat for most of the past century, if not longer. It currently 
comprises about 90% of the Martipijak sddhus and 85-90% of the total Mirtipiijak 
mendicant community.26 The Tapa Gacch was established in Chitor by Jagaccandrasiri 
in the early thirteenth century, in reaction to the lax discipline of the existing 
mendicants.2?7 Because of Jagaccandra’s own fierce austerities (tapas) over a twelve- 
year period, and his emphasis on ascetic practices by his followers, the gacch established 
by him became known as Tapa. 

The other gacchs are much smaller, and have not had a presence in Patan for 
decades. For much of the medieval period, the Khartar Gacch was just as important 
in Patan as the Tapa Gacch. The foundational event of the Khartar Gacch was a 
public debate before King Durlabha in the royal court in Patan in 1024 C.E. 
Jinesvarasiiri defeated the domesticated mendicants known as caityavdsis, who argued 
that it was acceptable for Jain mendicants to live in temples and own property. He 
established that the proper mendicant conduct necessitated homelessness. He was 
given the title Kharatara, “formidable [in debate],” by the king, and the name was 
applied to his followers (Klatt 1882:248). Histories of the Khartar Gacch indicate 
that its leaders frequently came to Patan, both while it was the imperial capital 
and later.28 There is still significant material evidence of the former presence of 
Khartar Gacch mendicants in Patan. The Hemacandra Jfian Mandir, the Jain library 
in Patan, contains an important collection of Advaita Vedanta philosophical texts 
copied in 1429 at the behest of Jinabhadrasiri of the Khartar Gacch. The temple 
of Vadi Parévanath, the largest Jain temple in Patan for several decades after its 
complete renovation between 1908 and 1918, contains an important inscription 
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from the time of the temple’s first consecration in 1596, which gives the entire 
Khartar Gacch lineage (Cort 1994a, Sandesara 1976b, Singh 1987). A memorial 
temple (thup, from Sanskrit stiipa) to deceased Khartar Gacch mendicants contains 
seven inscriptions from the early seventeenth century. 

Within the past century, the Khartar Gacch has all but disappeared from Patan, 
and survives only in Rajasthan (as well as Bombay, where all strands of Jainism are 
well represented). It is rare for any but Tapa Gacch mendicants to come to Patan. 
The temple of Vadi Pargvanath, for example, became the center for the yatis of the 
Vadi Pogal branch of the Tapa Gacch. The other Khartar Gacch temple, the 
memorial temple dedicated to seven Khartar Gacch sddhus who are memorialized 
by marble footprints, is in a run-down condition.29 Most of the time it is locked 
with the key in the care of a Hindu watchman. It is located in a field outside the 
town wall to the south, and its presence in the lives of Patan Jains is so minimal 
that I never learned of its existence in the twenty-one months I lived in Patan. 
Only after returning to the United States did I discover a printed reference to it 
(Jogi 1963), and I was able to visit it in 1990. An annual fair is held there in the 
month of Bhadarvo, which was described to me as more of an occasion for a family 
outing in the countryside than a religious celebration. 

The Afical Gacch for many centuries had a significant presence in Patan, but is 
now found largely to the southwest of Patan in Kacch and Saurashtra. A number of 
image inscriptions indicate that Afical Gacch dcdryas were active in three adjoining 
neighborhoods in western Patan from the mid-fifteenth to the early-sixteenth centuries 
(Paréva 1964). There is also a reference to an Afical Gacch updsray (hall where 
mendicants stay) in Patan in the late nineteenth century (Dharmsagar 1929:410), 
and in the early twentieth century over 400 Patan Jains had some degree of affiliation 
with the gacch (Conference 1909:45). 


Yatis: Domesticated Monks 


In the mid-nineteenth century, the state of the mendicant community was very 
different from what it is today. Most Mirtipajak mendicants were not full-fledged 
samvegi sadhus who had taken and observed the five great vows (mahdvrats), but 
rather were yatis.30 Yatis, commonly known in Gujarat as gorjis, were mendicants 
who took lesser vows. Most of them took only the vow of celibacy in its mahavrat 
form, and the other four in lesser forms that approximated to the anuvrats (Duggad 
1979:341-42). The conflicts between samvegt sddhus and yatis were a continuation 
of those between vanavasi (“forest dwelling,” that is, itinerant) and caityavdst (temple 
dwelling, that is, domesticated) mendicants that were a major feature in the rise of 
many of the gacchs (Premi 1956:478-95, Cort 1991b). 

Each gacch, however, fell victim to what Michael Carrithers (1989) has called 
“domestication.” This is the tendency for mendicants to settle in one place, abandon 
the observance of the full letter of mendicant praxis, and instead adopt what 
ideologues term “lax conduct.” Oscillation between the domesticated conduct of 
yatis and the reformed conduct of samvegt sddhus has been a constant theme in 
Tapa Gacch history. Jagaccandrasiiri established the gacch in the thirteenth century 
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as a reform of the lax conduct of the Vata or Brhad Gacch. In the very next 
generation there was a split between the lax Vadi Posal Tapa Gacch under 
Vijaycandrasiri and the samvegt Lodhi Posal Tapa Gacch under Devendrasiri, and 
the latter became the ancestor of the current gacch. However, the Lodhi Poéal 
branch also became lax. It saw subsequent reforms under Acarya Anandvimalsiri 
in 1526 and under Pannyas Satyavijaygani in 1653.31 Most of the contemporary 
samvegi sddhus trace their pupilic descent back to Satyavijaygani. A samvegt sddhu 
should maintain a peripatetic lifestyle, owning nothing and always walking barefoot 
on his journeys. 

A yati sat on a gddi (throne), possessed property, resided in. one place, and, in 
more recent times, traveled by mechanized conveyance such as ‘trains and ships.32 
All of these are examples of lax behavior, according to the ideologues. Yatis also 
followed much less strict regimens of daily asceticism. Ideologues aver that ‘yatis 
were concerned chiefly with magic (mantra-yantra), astrology, and medicine, rather 
than practices directed toward liberation. In Marwar, many also served as caste 
genealogists. Since the yatis were permanently resident in the major cities and 
towns, they played a much more important role in the daily religious life of the 
laity than did samvegt sddhus.33 

The leader of a lineage of yatis was a Sripijya. In former times he traveled in a 
palanquin, was shaded by a parasol in public, and exhibited other signs of ascribed 
royal status. In medieval times, Sripiijyas often lived in great splendor, and exercized 
great influence as wizards (mantravddins) and royal preceptors.34 

There was no significant difference in dress between a samvegi sddhu and a yati. 
Both wore unstitched white upper and lower garments. Many yatis also wore elaborate 
shawls (Cort 1996a:628-30), and the donation of a shawl by a wealthy layman was a 
central part in the installation ceremony of a Sripiijya (Duggad 1979:343-45). In the 
late nineteenth century, the samvegi Buddhivijay (better known as Buterayji) had his 
followers don yellow robes to distinguish themselves from the yatis.35 A major visual 
distinction between the two comes from the expectation that samvegi sadhus will pull 
out all their head and facial hair on a regular basis, often twice a year. As a result, 
they tend to have a rather scraggly appearance. Yatis were exempt from this practice, 
and so often had a full head of hair and luxuriant mustaches, both signs of sensuality 
in India. This visual distinction between samvegt sddhus and yatis is clearly marked in 
paintings (Cort 1996a:628-30). 

Several English-language descriptions of yatis from the middle of the nineteenth 
century give us a vivid portrait of the nature of Mirtipijak mendicancy at that time.36 
The few samvegi sddhus tended to be born Jains, although some were born in non- 
Jain families, and took mendicant initiation out of religious conviction. Most ‘yatis 
were purchased as infants from the families of poor Patels, Brahmans, and Hindu or 
Jain Vaniyas. Some were first-born sons who had been dedicated to mendicancy in 
fulfillment of a vow. Others were said to be the illegitimate sons of Brahman widows. 
The children were taught the basics of the Jain religion, trained to minister to the 
Jain laity, and initiated as yatis. 

A further indication of the organizational structure of the yatis of the Tapa Gacch 
is seen in a letter of instruction issued in 1867 by Acarya Vijay Dharanendrasiri, 
Sriptjya of the major domesticated branch of the gacch, in which he told each yati 
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where to spend the four-month rainy season retreat (Sandesara 1974). His letter 
listed over one hundred cities, towns, and villages (including Patan) throughout 
Gujarat. The geographical limits of Dharanendrasiri’s authority are seen in that all 
of Marwar was listed as the responsibility of just a single yati and his immediate 
followers. The letter concluded by warning that any yati who exchanged or sold 
the rights to his assigned location was to be strictly censured.37 

One of the major thrusts of the nineteenth- and twentieth-century reform 
movement was the gradual elimination of the yati institution, so that yatis are 
rarely found today in the main centers of Jain population in Gujarat.38 This was 
accomplished largely by samvegi sadhus and lay leaders, who urged sanghs to withdraw 
their patronage of the yatis, and more importantly to cease arranging for the social 
reproduction of the institution by not purchasing boys to succeed the yatis. The 
yatis’ property was then appropriated by the lay Jains. 

In the nineteenth century, there were seats of at least four or five yatis in Patan. 
Each seat included an updgray (monastery) and sometimes a temple or other property 
of which the yati had legal possession, and which he bequeathed to his successor. 
Now there remains only one seat of a yati, in Dhandher Vado. This was formerly 
the seat of a branch of the Punima (also Pinamiya, Pirnamiya and Pinamio) 
Gacch.39 After a series of lawsuits between the last two yatis and the lay Jain sangh, 
and at least one quarrel concerning the succession to the post (Dalal 1937:38), the 
last distinctly Jain yati had no formal successor. When he died, his cook, an illiterate 
Patel, successfully claimed to be his successor, and he in turn was succeeded by his 
Brahman advisor, who now holds legal and spiritual rights to the seat, but does not 
claim to be a yati. His clientele is largely middle and low-caste Hindu. He gives 
advice on a wide range of spiritual, social, and emotional matters, and prescribes 
mantras and gives protective strings (to be tied around the right wrist) to counter 
spiritual obstacles. Similarly, the married descendant of the Punima Gacch yati in 
nearby Chanasma, whose family name is Gorji, has drifted to the margins of the 
Jain fold. He claims that he himself is a Jain, but he is not respected by any of the 
other Jains of the town, nor does he fulfill any of the Jain ritual functions formerly 
associated with yatis.40 He serves primarily as the attendant of a shrine to the 
goddess Ambaji located in his house, and performs rituals to her for Hindu, Muslim, 
and Jain clients. 

Thomas Zwicker’s (11/25/84.1) description of the Tapa Gacch yati in the small 
village of Ved on the edge of the Little Rann of Kacch gives a good view both of the 
yati institution and of its demise. The parents of Premcandvijay, the last yati, were 
low-caste herders who had come from Marwar in the great famine of 1899-1902. 
They sold their one-year-old son, along with papers that claimed he was a Brahman, 
to the Jain sangh of Ved for eighteen rupees. The sargh gave the boy to the 
contemporary yati to raise as his successor. Since Premcandvijay did not know even 
common mantras very well, the Jains of Ved turned to other sources for their magical 
needs. He was not replaced after his death in the mid-1970s. The lands that had 
been in Premcandvijay’s possession were divided between the Jain sangh and a family 
of Brahmans who had come from Marwar some twenty-five years earlier and claimed 


to be related distantly to Premcandvijay. 
There is no accurate information concerning the number of samvegi sddhus in 
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the mid-nineteenth century, but various people have estimated the number to have 
been no more than several dozen.4! In the mid-nineteenth century, several activist 
sddhus reinvigorated the institution of the samvegi sddhus. Over two-thirds of the 
more than 1,000 sddhus in the Tapa Gacch today trace their lineage back to Parinyas 
Manivijaygani (1796-1879), known as Dada (paternal grandfather).42 One of his 
three disciples was Muni Buddhivijay (1807-1882), a former Sthanakvasi sddhu 
who had been reinitiated as a Martipijak, but was still commonly known by his 
Sthanakvasi name of Buterayji. He was very active in the Panjab among both 
mendicants and laity, convincing Sthanakvasis of the correctness of the Martipijak 
teachings. Among Buddhivijay’s four disciples’ was another former Sthanakvasi, 
the charismatic Atmaramji (1837-1896). In 1876 in Ahmedabad, Atmaramji was 
reinitiated as the Martipajak samvegt sddhu Anandvijay, along with eighteen other 
Sthanakvasi sddhus. Eleven years later in 1887, he was promoted to dcdrya at Palitana 
in a ceremony sponsored by the lay leaders of the Mirtipijak sangh.43 Since the 
samvegi sddhus had previously consisted of only lower-level mendicants at the levels 
of muni (monk) and gani (group leader), and all the dcaryas were domesticated 
sripijyas, this was an important event in the reform of mendicant practice to moksa- 
marg ideals. Under the leadership of Atmaramji and other similar-minded sadhus, 
and later under the umbrella of the Svetambar Martipiijak Conference founded in 
1902, a wide-ranging campaign was waged to reform both mendicant and lay 
practices (Cort 1995b). As a result of this reform, the institution of the yati has 
virtually disappeared from Mirtipijak society in Gujarat. Furthermore, under the 
leadership of these charismatic sddhus, the Tapa Gacch became the dominant gacch 
of Martipijak mendicants. 


Samuddays, Parivars, Sanghadas 


In the course of a century, the number of sddhus within the Tapa Gacch has increased 
from several dozen to over 1,200. Much of this growth has occurred in the years 
since the Second World War. As the Tapa Gacch has grown, it has subdivided into 
about eighteen samudays (literally “those with the same origin,” that is, pupilic 
descendants of the same sddhu). The boundaries of a samuday tend to be much fuzzier 
than the boundaries of a gacch, for there are subtle liturgical differences between 
gacchs but not between samuddys. Some samudays have very coherent self-identities, 
and the authority of their leaders is fairly extensive. Others are looser structures, and 
there is a sense of kinship between samuddys that are closely related in terms of pupilic 
descent. In these samudays, the attitude toward the nominal leaders is more one of 
respect for seniority than submission to authority (Cort 1999a). 

Within a samudday, the mendicants (usually no more than two or three dozen 
sddhus and perhaps twice as many sddhvis) who follow one particular dcdrya are usually 
known as a parivar (family). The parivdr is an informal grouping, capable of great 
fluidity. If upon the death of the leader there is no successor who inherits his charisma, 
the parivar will simply dissolve into the larger samuddy of which it was a part. 

A large parivar rarely travels or meets together, unless it is involved in a group 
pilgrimage or has some urgent business to discuss. Because such a large gathering of 
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sddhus constitutes a heavy burden on the host lay sangh, and because the leader of 
the parivar will want to disperse his sddhus among his lay devotees to minister to 
their needs, a parivar of thirty sddhus is usually broken down into six or seven smaller 
groupings, usually called sanghadas. These temporary groupings are even more informal 
and fluid than parivars; the sadhu who is seniormost in terms of length of time since 
initiation is in charge of any sanghada. 


Sadhvis 


There are many more sddhvis than sddhus among the Svetambars. In 1994, there 
were 4,233 sddhvis in the Tapa Gacch, compared to only 1,205 sddhus (B. Jain 1994). 
The large number of female mendicants is one of the distinguishing features of the 
Jains in contrast to both the Hindu and Buddhist traditions. The preponderance of 
female mendicants is also of long standing; according to the Kalpa Siitra, the 
mendicant congregation founded by Rsabhanatha consisted of 84,000 sddhus and 
300,000 sddhvis; that of Neminatha had 18,000 sddhus and 44,000 sddhvis; that of 
Pargvanatha had 16,000 sddhus and 38,000 sddhvis; and that of Mahavira had 14,000 
sddhus and 36,000 sddhvis. The present 3.5:1 ratio of sadhvis to sddhus, therefore, is 
not a recent phenomenon, and sddhvis have possibly always constituted a significant 
portion of the total mendicant population. Sources for a history of this important 
women’s socio-religious institution, however, are nearly nonexistent. N. Shanta 
(1985) gives some scattered references, and research in manuscript collections and 
temple inscriptions would add further information, but it is unlikely that it will 
ever be possible to reconstruct a fully adequate history of women’s mendicancy in 
Jainism. 

The demographics of the sddhvi population have also undergone a dramatic shift 
in the past century. Earlier, Jain women were married in their early teens, and 
often became widows before ever having children. Many of these widows became 
sddhvis, and the majority of the sddhvi population consisted of widows. This has 
changed in the decades since Independence, due to the rise in the age of marriage 
and the improvement in health standards. Most Jain women are now married when 
they are in their early or mid-twenties, and so even if they become widows they are 
likely to have children. The need to raise the children means that becoming a 
sddhvi is less of a realistic option for a widow. Changing social attitudes toward 
widows also makes it less likely that a Jain widow feels that she has little choice 
but to become a sddhvi. Similarly, in the past a certain number of women became 
sddhvis in reaction to an unsatisfactory marriage; nowadays, although divorce is 
still rare, it is increasingly possible for a woman to leave her husband and either 
return to her natal family or live on her own. Today the vast majority of sddhvis 
have never been married, and becoming a sddhvi is now seen as an alternative 
vocation to that of housewife.44 

Within the Tapa Gacch, sddhvis occupy a somewhat marginal position vis-a-vis 
both sddhus and laity. As a matter of custom, sddhvis do not preach.45 In those 
samudays that view themselves as the most orthodox in terms of the moksa-marg 
ideology, sddhvis are not permitted to study the most important texts on praxis; 
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they are expected to restrict their reading to devotional and inspirational texts in 
the vernacular. Nor are they allowed to perform any of the many image-related 
ritual functions that account for much of the sddhus’ interaction with the laity. As 
part of mendicant praxis, sddhus and sddhvis should not touch a member of the 
other gender; to do so, even accidentally, requires an expiation, usually a dietary 
restriction for one or more days. Sddhus command a degree of social respect, and as 
a result have a social presence, such that they rarely have to worry about accidentally 
touching a woman. But such is not the case with most sddhvis, who as a result 
develop the skill in public of constantly sensing and avoiding the presence of men. 
Sadhvis are frequently seen, in fact seen much more often than sddhus; but their 
presence seems to be symbolized by their practice of skirting crowds and avoiding 
contact. The many comments I heard, mostly from men but surprisingly often from 
women as well, concerning the relative ritual inutility and burdensomeness of having 
sddhvis staying in a neighborhood indicates that this perception is not restricted to 
foreign male researchers.46 


Temples, Updsrays, and Sanghs 


The basic unit of lay organization is the sangh. This term has three different conno- 
tations within Jain society. As the caturvidh (fourfold) or sakal (complete) sangh, it 
refers to the congregation of sddhus, sddhvis, sravaks, and Sravikds, that is, the totality 
of Jain society consisting of male and female mendicants and male and female laity. 
As the sddhu sangh or sddhu-sddhvi sangh, it refers to the totality of the mendicant 
community. Third, it refers to neighborhood or city-wide lay congregations.47 Al- 
though such lay congregations are often affiliated with one particular mendicant 
gacch or samuddy, they function largely as autonomous units. Under the religious 
charities laws of contemporary India, most neighborhood sarighs are legally constitut- 
ed bodies with a board of trustees. 

Two basic elements of lay Mirtipijak Jain religious behavior are worship of the 
Jinas through rituals directed toward images in a temple (chapter 3), and interaction 
with sddhus through either listening to sermons or participation in sddhu-like rituals 
that are not directed at images (chapters 4 and 5). Corresponding to these two 
forms of religious activity are two different religious buildings, the derdsar (temple) 
and the updgray.48 

An updgray is a largely empty building, sometimes of two stories, with a central 
open hall used for sermons and large collective rituals, and several smaller side rooms 
where mendicants can study and eat in privacy (see Figure 2.2). Mendicants stay in 
an updsray whenever possible, and the laity go there to take temporary mendicant 
vows and perform mendicant-like rituals. 

Many Jains perform the rituals of piija and darsan at the temple every day, and 
so there is usually at least one temple in every neighborhood in which Jains live. 
This temple is built and maintained by the neighborhood samgh. In the case of a 
large neighborhood, where the large population causes congestion at the morning 
pija, the sangh might build a second temple. More often, the second (or third, etc.) 
temple in a neighborhood is built by a wealthy member of the neighborhood who 
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Figure 2.2. Modern updgray, with decorations for comdsu. A sddhu sits on the raised dais to 
deliver sermons. Ahmedabad, October 1995. 


wants to enhance his prestige and social renown by building a temple. Ideologues 
have promoted such construction, by stating that one gains great karmic merit 
from constructing a temple, since some of the merit generated by all those who 
henceforth worship in the temple accrues to the patron. Many of these were built 
as household temples, and then later opened to the entire sangh. In addition, in 
new suburban areas of Bombay, if a housing developer wants to attract Jains to his 
development, he will contribute to the construction of a temple in or near the 
development. 

Few Jains perform rituals that require an updsray on a daily basis. Most such 
rituals are performed communally on a periodic, calendrical basis. As a result, there 
is a need for fewer updsrays than temples. Updgrays are generally located so that 
one updsray can serve several neighborhoods. It is the temple that is more likely to 
be the primary defining structure of a neighborhood sangh’s identity. An updsray is 
not a necessary part of that self-definition; but if in addition to the temple the 
neighborhood sarigh also possesses an upasray, there is no need for residents to leave 
the neighborhood for any ritual functions, and the overlapping definitions of 
neighborhood and sangh are reinforced. 


Sanghs and Gacchs 


Formerly, when different gacchs were active in Patan, and many of the mendicants 
were yatis who legally owned temples, most temples and neighborhood sanghs were 
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affiliated with one or another of the gacchs. Nowadays the organizational units of 
the mendicant gacch and the lay sangh overlap most clearly in the institution of 
the updsray, and much less so in the temple. This is underscored by the ritual 
functions of these institutions. The updsray and the mendicant-like rituals performed 
therein orient the laity toward the mendicants. Since image worship is largely a lay 
activity, the temple orients the laity more toward the Jina, although the connection 
between mendicants and temples is never totally severed. The temple, however, 
does not require the ongoing involvement of mendicants, but in the absence of 
mendicants, an updéray is just an empty building. In some neighborhoods, the same 
building serves the two functions of updsray and vddi, an eating-hall used for caste, 
neighborhood, or sangh meals. 

Overriding the neighborhood sanghs is the sense that all of the Patan Jains 
constitute one single sangh, the “complete sangh” (sakal satgh). This sense is especially 
strong in a city like Patan, where almost everyone is affiliated with the same gach; 
but the notion of sakal sangh also exists in cities where the sargh is subdivided into 
different gacchs. For example, in the town of Mandal, south of Patan on the route to 
Saurashtra, the Jain community is divided among the Tapa, Afical, and Paican Gacchs. 
Each sangh has its own temple. In recent years, the sakal sangh of Mandal has built a 
fourth temple that belongs to the sakal sangh rather than to any one gacch (Zwicker 
1984-1985:11/12/84.20). 

The sakal sangh in Patan exists much more on the level of ideology than actual 
practice or organization. There is no single legal entity that could be said to represent 
the sakal sangh, although previously, when the municipal administration of Patan 
was in the hands of a Jain nagarseth, he could speak with the authority of the sakal 
sangh in many religious matters. The nagarSeth was an inherited post loosely equivalent 
to a mayor; the Patan Nagaréeth family was given this title and the accompanying 
rights and responsibilities, as well as the revenue from two nearby villages, by the 
Gaekwads in the eighteenth century. But even the nagarSeth’s authority was probably 
circumscribed by religio-political realities, that is, he could speak with full confidence 
in his authority only on noncontroversial matters, and did not have the authority 
single-handedly to resolve religious disputes. Today the sakal sanigh is the final authority 
within the Jain community, with authority over even the heads of the samudays; but 
as long as there is no regularized and commonly recognized means for invoking a 
meeting of the sakal sangh, and thereby invoking its authority, this authority remains 
largely on the level of abstract ideology, and cannot be directly translated onto the 
level of practice.49 

At a more practical level, the Jains of Patan can be said to be divided into two 
sanghs, those centered on the two citywide updsrays of Sagar and Mandap. I must 
stress that although all Jains of Patan recognize the division between these two 
sanghs in practice, in conversation they also deny that the division has any real 
importance. Jains resist allowing the practical realities of human divisions to insert 
themselves into the ideological concept of the unity of all Jains. These two citywide 
sanighs are both based on their respective updérays; neither has any direct affiliation 
with a temple, although on occasions when an image is required, such as a chariot 
procession, nearby temples provide the mobile images. This division has developed 
over the past forty years, as the Tapa Gacch has loosely divided over issues of 
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strictness of interpretation of proper mendicant conduct and concessions to the 
technological and social changes of the twentieth century.50 Those who adhere to 
a stricter interpretation, brooking less compromise with modernity, gravitate toward 
Mandap; those who are not quite as concerned with absolute strictness gravitate 
toward Sagar.5! This difference does not correspond to the informal division of the 
Tapa Gacch into Sagar samudéys and Vijay samudays, so distinguished by the lineage 
names of Sagar or Vijay adopted by all Tapa Gacch sddhus. Sagar Upasray is 
considered to be the logical place for Sagar sadhus to stay in Patan, but Vijay sddhus 
can and have stayed there, as well. The difference between the two sanghs might 
appear slight to the outside observer, but issues of orthopraxy have always been 
much more divisive in India than issues of orthodoxy, and moksa-marg ideologues 
tend to be very concerned with the details of praxis. Two examples will suffice to 
indicate the nature of the division. The great scholar Muni Punyavijay stayed in 
Patan for over ten years to organize the manuscript collection at the Hemacandra 
Jfian Mandir. During that time he stayed at Sagar Upaéray, because the laity and 
sddhus associated with Mandap objected to Punyavijay’s use of an electric light to 
work at night. They considered this a violation of strictly interpreted mendicant 
praxis. Similarly, Acarya Vijay Vallabhsiri also stayed at Sagar, since the people 
associated with Mandap objected to his involvement in issues of broader social 
reform, such as wearing sddhu robes made of khadi, the cloth made of homespun 
and handwoven cotton associated closely with the Gandhian movement. Neither 
camp, however, brooks mendicant practice that even remotely approximates that 
of yatis, and clearly the memory of the recent dominance of yatis underlies the 
emphasis on strictness. A further story told of Punyavijay underscores this. Another 
sddhu, seeing that Punyavijay was using an electric light, also began to use one, but 
in his case to read magazines and novels. When criticized by the laity for this, he 
pointed to Punyavijay’s example, whereupon Punyavijay turned off his light and 
stopped working at night, lest he be the cause and excuse of another’s laxity. The 
other sddhu was mortified that he had caused the great scholar to curtail his work. 
He asked Punyavijay to resume using a light a night, and promised never to use 
one himself. In general, laity treat all mendicants with respect and reverence, but 
there have been occasions when a particular sddhu has been criticized for staying 
too long at one updgray, or otherwise seeming to become too closely involved in 
the affairs of a particular sangh or temple. 

Sagar Upagray was formerly the residence of a yati (as were most of the updsrays 
a century ago), and the seat of one Dayasagarji Maharaj is cemented into the floor 
in a central location. The present building was built in 1888, but that was a 
rebuilding of an older structure. Mandap Upaéray (its actual name is Naginbhai 
Posadhéala, since the original construction was paid for by one Nagindas Karamcand 
Sanghvi) was built in 1925, at the request of two leaders of the samvegt revival, 
Ac&ryas Kamalsiri and Nemisiri, and extensively renovated in 1964. Because the 
older updsrays were the private property of yatis, the reformist samvegi sddhus often 
had to ask their lay followers to build new updsrays for them to stay in. Mandap is 
close to the pilgrimage temple of Paficdsar Parsvanath, which also has an updSray. 
But this was the residence of Patan’s principal Tapa Gacch yati (whose wooden 
seat is still in the now dilapidated building), and so Mandap was built to 
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accommodate the samvegi reformers. To some extent, Mandap attracts those Jains 
who have migrated to Patan from small villages in the past thirty years, whereas 
Sagar attracts those Jains whose families have been in Patan for centuries. 

A further, informal subdivision of the Patan sangh emerges when one looks at 
the samuday affiliations of different updsrays. Many neighborhood updsrays do not 
have any specific affiliation. For example, the updsray in Sanighvino Pado was 
formerly the seat of a yati of the Lodhi Pogal branch of the Tapa Gacch. With the 
disappearance of the Lodhi Poéal lineage in the early twentieth century, this updsray 
has not developed an affiliation with any samvegi samuday, and in fact has fallen 
into disuse. Other neighborhood updsrays do have specific affiliations. The updsray 
in Khetarvasi was built in 1929 under the influence of Patinyas Dharmvijay of the 
Dehlavala Samuday, and continues to be the updsray where sddhus of this samuday 
stay when they are in Patan. Similarly, the updsray in Bhabhano Pado is affiliated 
with the Vimal Gacch (a branch of the Tapa Gacch), although none of its sddhus 
has been to Patan for many years due the diminution and near disappearance of 
the Vimal Gacch. The trust that manages both the neighborhood temple and the 
updgray is known as the Bhabha Parévanath Jain Derasar and Vimal Gacch Aradhak 
[worshipers] Trust. The Jains of Rajka Vado, in the southern section of Patan, have 
always had a strong neighborhood identity, and the residents of the eleven Jain 
neighborhoods in the area have joined together to form a larger entity. The Jains 
of Rajka Vado tend to act as a unified whole, and consider themselves loosely affiliated 
with the Sagar samud@ys, and therefore also with Sagar Upaéray. The Rajka Vado 
Jain Sabha also has several small trusts to manage such undertakings as a Jain 
reading room, a religious school, a social welfare fund, and a fund for daily feeding 
of dogs and birds. Finally, the several new suburban sanghs established since the 
1960s have distinct identities. They have both temples and updsrays, and the 
majority of the houses in these new suburbs are occupied, unlike most of the houses 
in the older, crowded downtown neighborhoods, which are largely unoccupied 
since their owners migrated to Bombay. This population density alone enhances 
community identity. 

The situation was clearly very different as recently as the early twentieth century, 
before emigration to Bombay depopulated the Jain neighborhoods, and before the 
samvegi revival drastically changed the structures of the Mirtipijak saigh. When 
most of the mendicants were yatis, there was often fierce competition among them 
to have laity listed as members of their office (daftar), for the yatis could then 
demand financial and other support from those laity.52 The 1909 Jain Svetambar 
Directory, prepared in Bombay by the Jain Svetambar Conference, listed six gacch 
affiliations among the fourteen updsrays and posadhsdlas53 in Patan (see Table 2.1). 

A separate list gives the gacch affiliation for the Jain population of Patan (see 
Table 2.2). Thus, ninety years ago the Patan Mirtipijak Jains were much more 
clearly divided in their affiliation.54 Although the notion of the sakal sangh 
presumably prevailed, at the operational level the Jains were divided among several 
different gacchs, and different laity owed allegiance to different yatis. Today, almost 
all Patan Mirtipiijak Jains are affiliated with the Tapa Gacch, and allegiance to 
the different samuddays within the Tapa Gacch has not replaced the former allegiance 
to yatis of different gacchs in terms of exclusivity. As we will see in chapter 4, many 
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Table 2.1 Gacch Affiliations of Upasrays and PosadhSalas, Patan 1909 
Tapa Gacch 3 

Sagar Gacch* 

Vimal Gacch* 

Vadi Posal Gacch* 
Khartar Gacch 

Doliya (?) Gacch 
Source: Conference 1909:73 
* part of Tapa Gacch 
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Table 2.2 Gacch Affiliation for Jain Population, Patan 1909 


Tapa 2,749 
Sagar* 116 
Devsir* 7 
Lodhi Poéal* 51 
Khartar 146 
Saji 3 
Pinamio 403 
Raysir 7 
Lonka 18 
Afical 415 
Gorakst 16 
Source: Conference 1909:45. 

* part of Tapa Gacch 


t The Goraks or Goyaraksa Gacch was a branch of the Afical Gacch, 
established in the early sixteenth century (Klatt 1894:179 and Miles 1835:366). 


individuals are devotees of sddhus belonging to different samudays, but this allegiance 
does not translate onto the level of the neighborhood sanghs. 

The identity of the neighborhood sangh is reaffirmed in the ritual of the varsganth 
of the temple, the annual ritual on the anniversary of the day when the temple's 
main image was formally installed. In addition to the ritual of replacing the red- 
and-white striped flag atop the temple, on this day all members of the sangh, defined 
as those who reside in the neighborhood and pay a nominal annual membership 
fee (usually twenty-five or thirty rupees), gather for a communal meal. In cases where 
the vast majority of a sangh’s members reside in Bombay, many of the sangh members 
may return to Patan for the annual festival. This is especially the case if the festival 
falls during the popular May-June vacation period, when many people return to 
their native towns. This vacation period overlaps with the months of Cait, Vaisakh, 
and Jyesth, when there are many astrologically auspicious days for consecrating 
and installing images, so many annual festivals fall during this period. Members of 
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some sarighs whose members mostly reside in Bombay gather there instead for a 
special meal on this day. 

The network of the eighty neighborhood temples provides one element of 
self-definition for the Mirtipajak Jains of Patan.55 Another element is provided 
by the two citywide temples that belong to no neighborhood sangh, but rather 
function as tirths, shrines that serve as unifiers for the Patan Martipajak Jains 
and tie Patan into the nationwide network of other pilgrimage temples. The 
most important of these is Paficasar Parsvanath, the main image of which is inti- 
mately connected with the foundational history of Patan, and which was reno- 
vated (that is, totally rebuilt) at great expense between 1942 and 1960. The 
other tirth is Sam|aji Pargvanath. Although this temple is not known to Jains 
outside of Patan, it is highly revered by almost all Patan Mirtipijak Jains, and 
the predawn darsan (viewing) at Samlaji on New Year’s morning is one of the 
few events attended by all Patan Mirtipijak Jains. This temple has also been 
expensively renovated from the ground up in a process starting in 1987 and 
continuing as of 2000. It is now the largest temple in Patan. The money for 
this renovation came almost exclusively from wealthy Jains now resident in 
Bombay. 


Other Institutions 


A number of other Jain institutions that are independent of gacch and samuday 
affiliation further define the Murtipijak Jains of Patan, and together make up a 
distinctive Jain culture. Most of these were built in this century, as Jains who had 
made money in Bombay (and elsewhere) contributed to the development of their 
native town. Many of them are located in the heart of Patan surrounding the temple 
of Paficdsar Parsvanath. The number and variety of institutions in this neighborhood 
is found only in cities with a significant Jain population, and indicates what makes 
up a full-fledged Jain urban culture. 

For the convenience of pilgrims who come to Patan, as well as Jains who come to 
Patan for other purposes such as business or studies, several dharmSdlas (pilgrim 
resthouses) have been built downtown near Paficdsar. The two oldest extant dharméalds 
were built in the early years of the century, and are rarely used nowadays. In the 
1970s, two new dharmésdlds were built, one by the Bombay-based Patan Jain Mandal 
and the other by the Paficdsar Trust. These more closely resemble modern Indian 
businessmen’s hotels, and are much more popular; the dharmSala managed by the 
Patan Jain Mandal has over 6,000 visitors per year. 

For the dietary requirements of visiting Jains (and also mendicants), there is a 
bhojangala (eating house) downtown. It was started in an old house in 1899, and as 
it became more popular a new dining hall was constructed in 1983. Many 
businessmen and students purchase monthly passes, and some 250-300 people eat 
there daily. For those performing the specialized fast of dyambil (see chapter 5), an 
dyambilsala was constructed in the Paficasar compound in 1943. 

Jains have long emphasized the importance of the written word, and therefore 
of handwritten manuscripts and printed books. The traditional institutional 
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expression of this is found in the manuscript libraries or bhandars (Cort 1995d). 
Before the coming of printed books, these were frequently consulted both by 
mendicants and by learned laymen, although in recent years their importance 
has decreased for all but a handful of scholars. According to tradition, Kumarapala 
established twenty-one bhandars in Patan, and Vastupala established three bhandars 
at a cost of 180 million rupees (Dalal 1937:33). None of these medieval bhandars 
has survived, and few manuscripts from that time are extant. There are over 
25,000 manuscripts in Patan, distributed among three bhanddrs. The earliest 
manuscript dates from the thirteenth century, and most date from the fifteenth 
century onward. Formerly the collections were kept either in cabinets or 
storerooms of updsrays, or in specially built basements of temples. In the early 
twentieth century, the manuscripts were scattered among at least fourteen different 
collections, some in the possession of yatis, some in the possession of individual 
laymen, and some under the supervision of lay sanghs. For much of the first half 
of this century, the renowned mendicant scholars Pravartak Kantivijay, Muni 
Caturvijay, and Muni Punyavijay studied, organized, and catalogued the 
collections, a process finished only recently by Muni Jambivijay. Under external 
pressure from the government of Baroda state, and at the instruction of Kantivijay 
and Acarya Vijay Vallabhsiiri, most of these bhandars have been consolidated 
into one collection, for the housing of which the Hemacandra Jfian Mandir was 
built in the 1930s. This large building stands on a raised plinth (for protection 
from flooding) in downtown Patan near the temple of Paficasar Parsvanath. The 
manuscripts are kept in specially built airtight and white-ant-proof wooden boxes. 
The boxes are kept in locked metal cabinets, and the cabinets are inside three 
rooms, each of which has a heavy metal door similar to that found on a bank 
vault. 

One of the oldest Jain institutions in Patan is the pdfijrdpol, or animal shelter. 
The Patan Mahajan Pafijrapol was started in the 1850s, and is the largest and 
oldest pdfijrapol in Mehsana district. It has a small operation in downtown 
Patan, consisting of offices, a small cow barn, and a bird house, but most of its 
activities are in nearby Khalipur village, on land given to it for that purpose by the 
Baroda government. As with other pdfijrapols in Gujarat, this is not strictly a Jain 
institution, as the Mahajan or Merchants Association traditionally consisted of 
both Jain and Hindu merchants. But in Patan, Jains make up the largest percentage 
of the Mahajan, and so the major support for the pdiijrdpol is from the Jain 
community.5§ 

As the Jains of Patan migrated to Bombay, contacts among the networks of 
Patan Jains already in Bombay were central to the immigrants’ success. In 1912, 
the Patan Jain Mandal was established in Bombay, to help Jains move from Patan 
to Bombay, and to improve the lot of Jains in Patan. The first undertaking of the 
Mandal was the establishment of a school (known as Jain Boarding) in Patan in 
1914; the opening ceremony was presided over by the German Jainologist Hermann 
Jacobi.57 A fund to provide assistance to fellow Patan Jains in Bombay was 
established in 1915. In subsequent years, the efforts of the Mandal have been divided 
between Patan and Bombay. In Patan, the Mandal has built a public dispensary, 
schools, technical institutes, a public swimming pool, and college hostels. In Bombay, 
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the Mandal has established a reading room, cooperative stores, hostels, scholarships, 
a cooperative bank, and loan funds. A major undertaking was the construction of 
three large apartment buildings for Patan Jains on Marine Drive in Bombay in the 
1930s, and later four smaller apartment buildings in Borivali. New buildings have 
more recently been constructed in Bhayandar. Under the Bombay Charities Act, 
the Mandal itself cannot be used as a mechanism for overtly religious donations, so 
it runs the Marine Drive Jain Aradhak Trust, which has contributed to most of the 
temple renovations in Patan in recent years. 

With the extensive migration of Jains to Bombay, the Jains of many neighbor- 
hoods in which there are several temples have found it incfeasingly difficult to 
maintain them. Eight such temples are managed by a citywide trust, the Dharamcand 
Abhecand Pedhi. This trust also has a small shop in the Jain-dominated Dosivat 
Bazaar downtown, which sells all the materials needed for image worship. Another 
institution, the Bhuvancandra Jfidan Mandir, sells the paraphernalia needed by 
mendicants. These items are purchased by laity for gifting to mendicants. This 
institution also runs religious classes for children, as do several other pdthsalds 
(schools). The Hemacandra Jain Sabha, established in 1904, runs a Jain reading 
room and library of printed books. For several years the Bhogilal Lahercand Insti- 
tute of Indology, founded in 1980 by a wealthy Bombay-based Patan Jain, was 
located in Patan. Due to the difficulty of getting competent scholars to resettle in 
Patan, the research activities of the institute were moved to a site outside of Delhi 
in 1984, and the Patan staff has been reduced to a pandit, a lay teacher who in- 
structs sddhvis in Sanskrit and Prakrit. Finally, Jains have donated money for a 
large number of public institutions in Patan, including high schools, hospitals and 
clinics, and the local arts and sciences college; in the 1980s the college became the 
core of the new North Gujarat University, the seed money for which was given by 
a wealthy Bombay-based Hindu businessman from Patan. 


Pujaris 


Each temple employs one or more pujdris. In a Hindu temple, the pujari functions as 
the principal ritual practitioner, and only the pujari can actually enter the innermost 
shrine and touch the image. But Mirtipijak Jain laity themselves perform all the 
aspects of worship, and the pujdri is not needed as an intermediary between the 
worshiper and the image. In a Martipiijak temple, the function of the pujart is 
essentially that of a low-paid menial: he keeps the temple clean, prepares the 
ingredients needed for worship, occasionally decorates the image, and will perform 
the daily worship in places where there is no resident Jain population.58 Part of the 
pujdri’s compensation comes in the form of the food (mostly uncooked rice) offered 
before the Jina in the temple. To consume this food, which after it has been offered 
is considered to be dev dravya (God's goods), is considered a moral fault by Jains, and 
so almost by definition pujdris are non-Jain.5? In Patan, most of the pujdris in Jain 
temples formerly were Bhojaks (see below); nowadays, one also finds other “clean” 
(that is, not Untouchable) castes such as Kumbhars (potters), Ramis (gardeners), 
and Audic Brahmans.6 
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Many Jain scholars (for example, Jaini 1979:286-91 and Sangave 1980:67) have 
discussed caste as a “Hindu” feature borrowed by the Jains. But references to caste 
are found at the earliest levels of evidence of Jainism, and it is unlikely that the 
Jains have ever been less caste-organized than the surrounding population. In Indi- 
an culture, caste is perceived as a “natural” category, not a “cultural” one. Asking 
another person’s caste is as basic a part of social interaction as asking where some- 
one was born. The American response that one is of no caste leaves many Indians 
as puzzled as if one had responded that one is of no race or no gender. According 
to the Indian cultural logic, in this lifetime one cannot change the caste into 
which one has been born, any more than according to Western cultural logic one 
can change one’s race or gender (at least before the wonders of modern surgery). 
Jains have never denied the existence of caste. But, in contrast to the Brahmanical 
insistence on the centrality of caste to eligibility for many religious practices, Jains 
for the most part have insisted that caste is not the sole determinant of spiritual 
propensities or of eligibility to pursue the moksa-mdrg. Nonetheless, most Jains as- 
sume that the caste into which one is born is a direct result of one’s karma, and 
therefore highness or lowness of caste is assumed to be a good indicator of one’s 
innate spiritual propensities. 

The Jains of Patan exhibit a richer diversity of castes (jfidti) than most Jain 
communities, in large part due to the sheer size of the Patan Jain community.6! 
But caste differences have not been reflected in sangh differences. In this the Jains 
of Patan differ from other Jain communities, such as Jamnagar and Jaipur, where 
caste and sangh identities reinforce each other, and many sanghs are known by 
caste names. 

At the core of the Patan Jain community are the six Vaniya castes of the Visa 
Srimalis, Dasa Srimalis, Visa Porvals, Daéa Porvals, Visa Osvals, and Daga Osvals.62 
Visa means “twenty” and dasa means “ten.” There are elaborate stories to explain 
the differentiation of these castes into the seemingly hierarchically ranked twenty 
and ten divisions (as well as a putative third stratum of paficds, or fives). The 

- stories usually involve a form of “lower” practices, especially those that revolve around 
marriage customs, which results in one group being labeled “ten” in distinction to 
the purer, more orthoprax, and more prestigious group, which is known as “twenty.” 
People use twenty and ten in conversation as generalized indicators of social status, 
but there is no operational hierarchy between the actual twenty and ten castes.63 
Traditionally, these six were endogomous, ranked as equivalent in terms of ritual 
purity measured by food and marriage transactions, but the two Srimali castes were 
ranked slightly higher in terms of social status because of their perceived greater 
wealth. T. B. Naik (1974:232) has rightly observed that social status in Gujarat is 
a matter of wealth: “if you want to achieve status . . . you must have money and 
more money.” Among the same Vaniya castes in Ahmedabad, the Osvals are 
considered to be superior to the Srimalis and Porvals precisely because of their 
wealth, and there is some evidence that during the rule of the Cavada and Caulukya 
dynasties, the Porvals were the most prestigious. Each of the Patan castes had 
hypergamous marriage relations with the same castes of the villages and smaller 
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towns surrounding Patan, with brides going from the villages to Patan. Within this 
century, the bounded nature of these castes has broken down, and intermarriage 
among them is now frequent. These castes contain both Jains and Pustimarg Vaisnavs 
(followers of the Krsna devotional sect established by Vallabhacarya five hundred 
years ago), with the Jains far outnumbering the Vaisnavs. Religion was traditionally 
no barrier to intermarriage, although in this century reformist pressures have resulted 
in a preference for intra-Jain marriages. 

These six castes lived mixed together in the same neighborhoods, so there did 
not develop in Patan the close identification between caste and sargh that one 
finds elsewhere. The six Vaniya castes are lumped togetherby non-Jains into one 
perceived caste, called either Jain or Sah, after the predominate surname.64 

Slightly lower than the six Vaniya castes are two castes unique to Patan, the 
Salvis and Sandesaras. These castes also contain both Jains and Vaisnavs (although 
not necessarily Pustimarg), with the majority being Jain: 70% in the case of the 
Salvis (Buhler and Fischer 1979:1.258), 75% in the case of the Sandesaras (Sandesara 
1987b). The Salvis were traditionally weavers, primarily of the famous double-ikat 
patola, but also of other cloth. The Sandesaras were traditionally landlords and, at 
the lower end of the economic scale, farmers (Sandesara 1987a). The two castes 
have intermarried with each other, and have had hypergamous relations with Patels, 
the dominant agricultural caste throughout Gujarat (see Pocock 1972), of some 
neighboring villages; the brides go from the Patels to the Salvis and Sandesaras. 
Marriage relations with the Patels now go in both directions, as the social and 
caste status of the Patels has risen dramatically in the past 150 years. Although 
interdining between these two castes and the Vaniya castes poses no problem, 
intermarriage is still rare, occurring only at the highest socio-economic levels in 
Bombay and Ahmedabad. They traditionally tended to imitate the Vaniyas in dress, 
names, and behavior. 

The Salvis are the one Jain caste in Patan to inhabit their own area, a cluster of 
five neighborhoods in the northwestern corner of town known collectively as Salvi 
Vado. Because the weavers needed suitable space to lay out their warps, Salvi Vado 
is distinctive for its long straight alleyways, in contrast to the twisting alleyways of 
the other neighborhoods. The Sandesariais live in the neighborhoods of Rajka Vado, 
near their original home village of Sanderpati, just to the southwest of Patan. 

One also finds scattered members of other castes, such as Ghificis (oil-pressers) 
and Patels who worship at Jain temples and might consider themselves to be Jain. 
Evidence from inscriptions tells us that in the past an even wider array of 
communities participated in Jain ritual life, including Vaniya castes such as Modh 
and Vayad that have subsequently become totally Vaisnav, and other high castes 
such as Nagars and Giirjars (Buddhisagarsiri 1917:39-66). 

The Bhojaks and the Nayaks are two castes that have been vital to Jain ritual 
life in Patan, but are not themselves fully practicing Jains. Traditionally, Nayaks 
have been performers of bhavais (religious dramas), whereas Bhojaks have been 
pujaris and in other ways religious menial functionaries for the Jains. The two groups 
interdine and intermarry. They are subunits of the broader Targala (also known as 
Bhavaiya) caste who claim to be “fallen” Brahmans. 

Written sources give two accounts of their origin. According to one account, 
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they are descended from Brahmans of Vayar village near Disa in north Gujarat, 
who lived among Jains. They had no land, and due to their dependence on the 
Jains grew to be like them. With the passage of time they started to share food 
with the landlords, as well as with the Jains. Because of this they came to be called 
Bhojaks, “eaters,” and were viewed as ritual servants of the Jains (Triputi Maharaj 
1952:603). According to another account, they are descended from an Audic Brahman 
who was the family priest of a family of Patels from Unjha. In order to rescue the 
Patel’s daughter from the importuning of a Muslim official, the priest impersonated 
and interdined with Patels. He was famous for composing bhavais, dramatic 
performances for the goddess, and his descendants followed this profession (Rajyagor 
1975:191). In Marwar, the Bhojaks claim to be descended from sun-worshiping Mag 
Brahmans who migrated to India from the mythical continent of Sakadvip (Singh 
1895:320-26, von Stietencron 1966). I met only one Bhojak pujari in Patan who 
recounted this story. 

Bhojak pandits from Patan told me two other accounts. According to one, King 
Kuméarapala built a temple every day, and needed pujaris to serve in them. He 
brought some Brahmans from the village Phulera near Jaipur. A Sripiijya consecrated 
them as Jain pujaris by sprinkling them with vaskep powder (chapter 4). They started 
to accept food from the local Jain Vaniyas, for which they were outcast by other 
Brahmans and called by the derogatory name Bhojak. As a result, the Bhojaks 
could not find brides from other castes and so started intermarrying with Gujarati 
Nayaks. The two castes have been basically one for three or four hundred years. 

According to the other pandit, King Jayasimha Siddharaja brought Mag Brahmans 
from Mandal, south of Patan near Saurashtra. They had been in royal service there, 
but upon coming to Patan they began to function as Jain pujaris. Because they 
accepted the food offered in the Jain temples, they became known as Bhojaks. 
This new group was too small a caste to maintain proper marriage patterns (the 
bride and groom should have no common ancestor for seven generations), so they 
began to intermarry with the Nayaks, who were also a “Brahman-like” caste. Before 
living in Mandal, the Mag Brahmans had lived in Marwar, where they were pujaris 
in Surya temples. 

These stories give two explanations for the name Bhojak: accepting food from 
non-Brahmans, and eating the edible offerings in Jain temples, offerings that cannot 
be eaten by any orthoprax Jain.65 They traditionally served as pujaris, performers of 
other elaborate image-related rituals, singers, and manuscript copyists. In many of 
these activities they worked closely with yatis. In recent years, some Bhojaks have 
become Jain pandits and clerks in Jain trusts.66 | met only one Nayak who served as 
a Jain pujari; it may have been in the past that when a Nayak accepted a hereditary 
post as Jain pujari he became by ascription a Bhojak. There are over one hundred 
families of Bhojaks in Patan, and many still serve as low-paid temple pujaris. Their 
own religious status is ambiguous; some call themselves Jain, others Hindu, often 
within the same family. Their involvement in Jain religious life has been almost 
exclusively in terms of temple worship, and not in the forms of asceticism discussed 
in chapter 5. The donation list in the old Samlaji Pargvanath temple showed several 
donations from Bhojak families. Jogi Vado, where the temple is located, is inhabited 
by Patels and Bhojaks but not Vaniyas. Because they have traditionally consumed 
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the offerings to the Jinas, other Jains do not accept a Bhojak as a Jain, even if he 
does not function as pujdri and eat the offerings. 


Sthanakvasis and Terapanthis 


The distinctions among castes are important for social identity, but do not necessarily 
denote religious differences. There is a proclaimed unity within the Martipijak 
sangh, in contrast to Hindus and Muslims, but also in contrast to Sthanakvasis and 
Terapanthis. Although the Mirtipijaks are the focus of this study, it is worth noting 
that there are small communities of both Sthanakvasis and Terapanthis in Patan. 

There are forty to forty-five families of Sthanakvasis. Some of them are Vaniyas, 
but the majority are of the Bhavsar caste, with a few of the Rami caste.6? Bhavsars 
were traditionally dyers,68 and Ramis traditionally gardeners. Because of the 
predominance of Bhavsars in the Patan Sthanakvasi sangh, Mirtipijak Vaniyds 
tend to forget that there are also Sthanakvasi Vaniyas, and instead to see all 
Sthanakvasis as being Bhavsars, and therefore socially lower than themselves. 
Because they are Sthanakvasi, they are ritually other than Mirtipijaks. The Vaniya- 
Bhavsar and Martipajak-Sthanakvasi differences overlap to create a greater combined 
sense of otherness. 

The sense of separation from the Terapanthis in Patan is not as great, in large 
part because the Terapanthis are all Vaniya. There are fifteen houses of Visa Osval 
Terapanthis who have migrated to Patan from Kacch over the past fifty years; they 
are all descended from the same man. There is also one family of Marwari Visa 
Osval Terapanthis. The Terapanthis have their own Terapanth Bhavan built in 
1983, but they go to the Sthanakvasi updsray if a Sthanakvasi mendicant is giving 
sermons. When Acarya Tulsi (1914-1997), the charismatic leader of the Terapanth, 
came to Patan to open the Terapanth Bhavan, at least one respected Mirtipijak 
Jain was on the welcoming committee, and many Mirtipijak Jains turned out to 
greet and hear him. To have ignored the visit of Tulsi would have been a matter of 
the greatest disrespect, and Tulsi was a renowned Jain within the broader self- 
definition of the Patan Jains as “Jains” rather than “Hindus”; but on the level of 
daily interaction, the Terapanthis and the Sthanakvasis are both “other” in terms 
of the Patan Mirtipiijak Jain self-definition. 

In this chapter, I have presented in brief the historical and social location of 
this study. There is much here that is similar to Mirtipijak Jain communities 
elsewhere in western India, although the richness of the historical record and the 
completeness of the social structures are found in few Jain communities. The values 
of wellbeing and moksa-marg that form the focus of this study do not exist in a 
vacuum; they are available for us to study only as they are discussed, enacted, and 
lived by Jains. The remainder of this book will present a detailed study of the 
values of moksa-marg and well-being as expressed in the thoughts, actions, and 
speech (to use the classical tripartite Indian categorization of experience) of the 
Jains of Patan. 


5, 


Going to the Temple 
How to Worship God 


The performance of samdyik, pratikraman, and other rites is considered 
to be an instrumental cause of liberation. In other words, they are like a 
road to liberation. But the rite of viewing God (dev-dargan) is the king’s 
highway itself, because in it contemplation of the innate essence of God’s 


divinity is conjoined with ritual performance 
(M. D. Degai 1989:6). 


O Master of Shankheshvar, Lord who is the inner controller of the world! 
We venerate you, Master of the pleasure of liberation. 

My only resolution, O Master, is to become your slave. 

I will recite your name with my every breath. 

O Master who erases the afflictions of suffering, grant my desires! 
Take away my bad karma and give the pleasure of liberation!! 


In the next three chapters I will explore three realms of Jain activity. The first two 
involve interaction with “sacred others” in order to change one’s ontological and 
moral position in the cosmos. These sacred others are deities, especially the Jinas 
(chapter 3), and mendicants (chapter 4). Then in chapter 5 I will look at action 
that involves working directly upon oneself by using the technologies of asceticism 
to change one’s karmic condition. Asceticism can also be expressed as an interaction 
with a sacred other, in that the moksa-mdarg goal of asceticism is to deconstruct 
karmic formations of the social self in order to bring to the fore the pure soul that 
is buried within (Cort 1998b:10-12). To a significant extent, all three of these 
interactions—with deities, mendicants, and the self—are structural variants of the 
same basic interaction, for in the Jain worldview soul constitutes all that is alive 
and holy in the universe, from the layperson through the mendicants to the Jinas 
themselves. The order of this discussion—God (deva), guru, and asceticism—reflects 
a traditional ordering of the ideological presentations of this material, as seen, for 
example, in the order of Devendrasiri’s thirteenth-century Bhdsyatraya, three 
commentaries on basic mendicant liturgical texts. 

In this chapter, I investigate some of the ways in which Mirtipijak Jains interact 
with God through ritual and devotion. The complex of rites and practices to be 
discussed in chapter 5 under the broad rubric of asceticism is, with important 
differences of style and emphasis, common to all three Svetambar sects. Similarly, 
we find in each of the three an emphasis on the importance of lay-mendicant 
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interaction, as will be discussed in chapter 4. What most sharply sets the sects 
apart is the practice and doctrine of mirtipija, the worship of miirtis or images of 
the Jinas as a major facet of devotion to and worship of God.? The major sect of the 
Svetambars, in fact, defines itself as the congregation of Jains who perform 
mirtipija : the Svetambar Martipijak Sangh. This self-definition sharply 
distinguishes it from the smaller Sthanakvasi and Terapanthi sects, which reject 
the cult of temples and miirtis. Mirtipija is also the basis for the thousands of 
temples that are the Jains’ most visible representation of themselves to the non- 
Jain world. The capital investment in Jain temples in India is immense, and as Jain 
communities in East Africa, England, Japan, and North America accept the 
permanency of their emigration and begin to put down roots, one of the first things 
they do is erect a temple. Similarly, pilgrimage is a major activity of many Mirtipijak 
Jains, whether large congregational pilgrimages to major shrines hundreds of miles 
away, or individual and family outings to nearby towns or villages. In every case, 
the pilgrimage is to a temple, or, more precisely, to the mirti enshrined in that temple. 

I first became aware of the centrality of mirtipija to contemporary Svetambar 
Jain self-identity in reading a biography (Vallabhsiri 1957) of the great nineteenth- 
century reformer Acarya Vijayanandsiiri (Atmaramji), and discussing his life with 
several contemporary mendicants. Atmaramji (1837-1896), as discussed in chapter 
2, was a Sthanakvasi sadhu who, in Ahmedabad in 1876, took a second initiation 
as a Martipiijak sadhu along with eighteen other Sthanakvasi sadhus. Their initiation 
was at the hands of Muni Buddhivijay (Buterayji) (1807-1882), also a former 
Sthanakvasi sddhu, who was active in propagating the correctness of the Mirtipijak 
position among Sthanakvasi mendicants and laity. Atmaramji continued this mission 
of his guru, converted many Sthanakvasis in the Panjab to the Martipijak position, 
and was responsible for the building and renovation of many temples. 

When I started my research, I had assumed, in line with most scholarship on 
the Jains (such as Jaini 1979:191-96), that mirtipaja was primarily a lay practice 
that was of little concern to the mendicants. A corollary of this assumption has 
been that if the mendicants and their emphasis on asceticism and renunciation 
comprise the core of the Jain tradition, mirtip#ja has therefore been a marginal 
Jain activity. I knew that mendicants are not allowed to perform external worship 
with physical offerings (dravya puja), and should only perform internal meditative 
worship (bhdv pija). I therefore expected that the mendicants would take a quasi- 
Sthanakvasi position on the correctness of mirtipija, dismissing dravya puja and 
emphasizing that laity should perform only bhdv pijd. One does in fact find such 
opinions in the writings and sermons of many moksa-mdrg ideologues. But, as 
indicated in the introduction, I quickly learned how central sddhus are to the 
institution and propagation of the cult of mirtipaja. Not only is their active 
participation required in the rites of consecrating and installing a mérti, but many 
mendicants actively urge the laity to build more and grander temples. Furthermore, 
in the case of Atmaramji, here was a dynamic and charismatic Sthanakvasi sddhu 
who had converted to the Mirtipijak fold, having been convinced from his study 
of the texts that the Sthanakvasi position was incorrect. 

In addition to converting Sthanakvasis to the Mirtipijak position, Atmaramji 
and other turn-of-the-century reformers were concerned to ensure that mirtipija 
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was performed correctly, that is, in accordance with the principles of the moksa- 
marg ideology. The passage by M. D. De§ai at the head of this chapter comes from 
a 1910 book by one such ideologue. There was and remains a widespread perception 
that many Hindu Vaisnav practices have crept into Jain ritual, especially from the 
Pustimarg Vaisnav tradition. Jain and Pustimarg families have intermarried for many 
centuries. In most cases, the wife is expected to recognize her husband's tradition 
as the family norm, but is allowed to retain some elements of her natal tradition as 
a minor theme in the family’s ritual life. Since as a mother the woman is the 
principal transmitter of ritual within the family, there has naturally been much 
interaction between what Lawrence Babb (1996) has termed Jain and Vaisnav “ritual 
cultures.” Many Jains also aver that Vaisnav practices crept into the Jain ritual 
culture through the non-Jain pujaris. By means of sermons and books, the reformers 
instructed laity on the correct Jain way to do miirtipijd, and the correct way to 
understand both the mirti as symbol and God as symbolized. They also issued 
vigorous defenses of the practice of mirtipija, in terms of its authentic antiquity 
and its spiritual necessity, against Sthanakvasi iconoclastic polemics. 

These concerns continue to the present day. Sddhus frequently preach to the 
laity concerning the proper spirit in which to perform mirtipija, and the proper 
soteriological perspective in which to understand it. J. A. B. van Buitenen (1966:30) 
perceptively remarked that in India there is much greater concern for orthopraxy 
than for orthodoxy: external behavior is more important than internal belief. But 
this generalization does not hold true in the case of Jain mirtipiija. The spokespersons 
(both mendicants and laity) for the moksa-marg ideology are very much concerned 
with what the worshiper intends and believes, as well as how the worshiper performs 
the rituals. Statements such as the following are frequently encountered: 


Our distinctiveness is lost in the form of pija that occurs today. In Jain pija, it is 
necessary to meditate strongly on dispassion. Piija done with passion is not permitted 
in the Jain scriptures. The form of water puja that was done in former times was 
important. [Correct] conduct was built upon it. Today the water piija has become 
deformed. This is not right. Water is a symbol of purity. The person who performs 
pija needs to find the inspiration for purity. . . . If we want to return to our 
distinctiveness, then first of all we need to add [correct] conduct to our piija, and we 
need to reform the whole pija rite, so that we are inspired to attain the sentiment of 
dispassion. The materials used are not all that important; the important thing is that 
at the moment of pija the person create a spiritual personality. Having recognized 
this, we need to begin to perform pija which is full of correct faith. Piija of the Jina 
miirti is a task that is beneficial to both the soul and the world, and so we need to 
perform it with discipline and the proper rites. (Abhaysagargani 1985:128) 


Jain ideologues have written about image worship for well over a millennium. 
As is typical of the moksa-marg ideology, they have developed a variety of typological 
lists for worship: twelve adhikaras or objects of worship, five dandakas or chants, 
five abhigamas or preparatory features, and ten trikas or typological triads. Puja has 
been defined as being of three kinds: anga puja in which offerings are made directly 
onto the miirti, agra piija in which offerings are placed in front of the miirti, and 
bhav paja, in which material offerings are omitted in favor of recitations and gestures. 
Paja has been further characterized according to the number of offerings as eightfold, 
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seventeenfold, or twenty-one-fold (Williams 1963:187-98, 216-24). At its simplest, 
worship is discussed by ideologues in terms of two dominant paradigms, a pattern 
that I employ in the following discussion: caitya-vandan (image veneration),3 and 
astaprakari puja (the rite of eightfold worship). These paradigms are not prescriptive 
models for ritual from which individuals pick and choose to construct their own 
personal forms of worship. Rather, in the concepts of caitya-vandan and eightfold 
piijd we see attempts to frame a complex range of actions and intentions within a 
single ideology. Framing here expresses a concern with boundedness, with keeping 
the activity within a framework of moksa-marg ideology. The»perceived need for 
repeated ideological definitions of worship, and the multiple interpretive schemas 
employed, point to the limits of the ability of ideology to shape experience. 

Framing is done within and outside the tradition, as both Jain ideologues and 
scholars frame the actions. But there are different motivations for the framings. 
The framing by Martipiijak ideologues is a prescriptive framing, for the purpose of 
trying to keep the activity, intentions, and understandings within the moksa-marg 
ideology. The external framing is a descriptive, interpretive framing employed by 
scholars in an attempt to control the number of variables, so that the interpretation 
of Jain worship remains manageable. 

A further categorization of mirtipija employs a division into dravya piija and bhav 
piijd. The former is the “external” worship of the mirti with physical offerings, especially 
the eightfold pija. Bhdv piija refers to the caitya-vandan, but can also include simpler 
rites such as dargan (viewing of the marti), repetition of a mantra, and singing of 
praise hymns. The daily pija of most Jains, as we shall see below, involves a 
combination of all these. In this chapter I will present the ideological prescriptions 
for the rites of caitya-vandan, astaprakari piija, and darsan, and then show how elements 
of these are used as the building blocks for distinctive personal styles of worship, 
before concluding with a discussion of understandings of divinity and intention in 
Jain worship.4 


Prescription 1: Caitya-vandan 


The concept of vandan can be found at the earliest levels of the Jain tradition, and 
is an important but hitherto unstudied and unacknowledged source for the later 
concept of bhakti in both the Jain and Hindu traditions (Cort forthcoming-a). 
Vandan is the veneration of any superior being. In the contemporary Jain tradition, 
there are vandans of the twenty-four Jinas (dev-vandan), the image of the Jina (caitya- 
vandan), and the living mendicant (guru-vandan). 

The rite of caitya-vandan is an expansion of the obligatory action (dvasyak) of 
caturvimSati-stava, the homage to the twenty-four Jinas. Since it is derived from the 
obligatory actions, it consists of a fixed order of actions and recitations, performed 
in the same manner by both mendicants and laity. Unlike the paja, it is not open 
to extensive individual modification. To learn the rite requires a commitment of 
study and practice. Those who do not know it, or are unsure about the performance, 
follow the printed instructions in many books and pamphlets, copies of which are 
always found in temples. At the same time, there are small variations found in the 
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prescriptions for the rite, and those Jains who have memorized one form are quick 
to notice these differences. Many Jains have memorized the rite, and perform it 
daily. The discussion here is summarized from several texts and books, as well as 
my observations of it many times.5 


The Rite of Caitya-vandan 


The worshiper enters the temple wearing pure clothes. Using the end of the upper- 
body cloth, s/he carefully sweeps the floor immediately in front of her/himself three 
times in order to remove any living creatures. S/he then performs an act known as 
khamasaman (five-limbed prostration), after the second word recited in the liturgy. 
In this s/he stands facing the Jina miirti, and recites the following Prakrit phrase: “I 
wish, O forbearing mendicant, to praise with strong concentration and with 
renunciation.” S/he does a five-limbed prostration, kneeling with hands folded before 
the chest, and then touching the floor with two hands, two knees, and forehead, 
while saying in Prakrit, “I praise with my forehead” (see Figure 3.1). 

S/he then stands, and with hands folded in front recites a long Prakrit passage, 
as follows: 


Instruct me, O Lord, according to my desire. Should I do pratikraman for faults 
committed while walking? It is desired. I desire to do pratikraman.6 For injury committed 
in walking, going and coming, treading on living things, treading on seeds, treading 
on green plants, treading on dew, insects, mold, mud, clay, spiders, and cobwebs; 


Figure 3.1. Laywomen prostrating before a Jina image as part of caitya-vandan. Patan, 
April 1987. 
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whatever living beings have been injured by me, one-sensed, two-sensed, three-sensed, 
four-sensed, five-sensed, have been hurt, knocked down, squashed, struck, collided 
with, oppressed, fatigued, frightened, displaced from one spot to another, or deprived 
of life—for all those, may the wrong action be of no karmic consequence. 

I stand in kdiissagg as an additional effort, as penance, as purification, in order to 
be free of the thorns of harmful karmas, for the destruction of harmful karmas, resulting 
from those wrong actions.? 

May my kdtissagg be unbroken and unhindered except for inhaling, exhaling, 
coughing, sneezing, yawning, hiccuping, passing wind, dizziness, fainting, very slight 
movements of the limbs, very slight movements of mucus, very slight movements of 
the eyes, and other such faults. ~ 


S/he then stands in the kdiissagg posture, with feet slightly apart, arms hanging 
down and slightly away from the body, palms turned inward, and eyes fixed in a 
meditative gaze, for the time it takes to repeat silently either the Nokdr Mantra four 
times or the Logass once (see Figure 3.2). The Nokdr Mantra is the most sacred and 
widespread of all Jain praises. 


Praise to the Arhats [Jinas} 
Praise to the Siddhas 

Praise to the Acaryas 

Praise to the Upadhyayas 

Praise to all Sadhus in the world. 
This fivefold praise 

destroys all bad karma 

and of all holies 

it is the foremost holy. 


The Logass is the ancient caturvimSati-stava or Hymn to the Twenty-four Jinas. It is 
better known after its first word, Prakrit logassa. 


I will glorify the Illuminators of the world, the Creators of the ford of dharma, the 
Jinas, the Arhats, the twenty-four Omniscient Ones. 

I venerate Rsabha and Ajita, Sambhava and Abhinanda and Sumati, I venerate 
Padmaprabha, Suparéva Jina, and Candraprabha. 

Suvidhi Pupadanta, Sicala, Sreyamsa, and Vasupiijya, I venerate Vimala and Ananta, 
the Jina Dharma, and Santi. 

I venerate Kunthu, Ara, and Malli, Munisuvrata, and the ie Nami, I venerate 
Aristanemi, and Paréva, and Vardhamana. 

Thus I have praised those who are freed from the dirt of karma, and who have 
destroyed illness and death. May the twenty-four excellent Jinas, the Tirthartkaras, 
be gracious to me. 

Thus glorified, venerated, and honored, supreme in the world, the Perfected Ones, 
may they grant the benefits of health [= liberation] and knowledge, and the best, 
highest enlightenment. 

Purer than the moon, much more radiant than the sun, deeper than the ocean, may 
those Perfected Ones give me perfection. 


S/he then repeats the Prakrit Logass, this time aloud. 

S/he performs three more khamdsamans, the five-limbed prostration. 

S/he sits in the yoga posture, right leg tucked under the right buttock, left knee 
raised, and hands folded together before the mouth, and says in Prakrit, “Instruct 
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Figure 3.2. Laywomen performing kdiissagg as part of caitya-vandan. Patan, April 1987. 


me, O Lord, at my wish, to do praise. Should I perform caitya-vandan? It is wished” 
(see Figure 3.3). 

While still seated in the yoga posture, s/he recites several hymns. The first is a 
verse in Sanskrit, as follows: 


Like a vine of all that is good, like a blue-lotus cloud; 

like the sun that drives away darkness, like the wish-granting tree; 
like a raft on the ocean of rebirth, the cause of all success; 

may he be forever beneficent to us, Santinatha.8 


This is followed by a vernacular hymn. The choice of the hymn is up to the 
individual. It may be one appropriate for a festival day, one appropriate to the 
main miirti of the temple, or a personal favorite. Most prescriptions give the following 
Gujarati hymn as an example: 
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Hail wish-fulfilling Pargvanath! Hail Lord of the three worlds! 

Victor over the eight karma enemies, attainer of liberation. 

The root of joy is found in the name of the Lord, so obtain happiness and success. 
Fear of rebirth is removed by the name of the Lord, so burn off all sins. 

Recite the mantra “om hrim,” repeat the name of Paréva. 

Poison is transformed into nectar, and so attain liberation. 


This is followed by the following Prakrit verse: 


In whatever is called a shrine in the celestial, infernal, or human realms, 


x 


however many Jina miirtis there are, I venerate themall. - 


This is followed by the Sakra Stava, or “Indra’s Hymn,” so called because Jains 
say that this is the hymn recited by Indra (also known as Sakra), king of a celestial 
realm, at the moment of a Jina’s conception. 


Praise to the Arhats, the Lords, who cause beginnings, the Tirthankaras, who by 
themselves have attained enlightenment, the best of men, lions among men, excellent 
lotuses among men, excellent perfumed elephants among men, the best in the world, 
lords of the world, benefactors of the world, lights of the world, illuminators of the 
world, givers of freedom from fear, givers of insight, givers of the path, givers of refuge, 
givers of enlightenment, givers of dharma, expounders of dharma, leaders of dharma, 
guides of dharma, the best world emperors of dharma, possessors of the irrefutable 
best knowledge and insight, freed from bondage, victors, conquerors, who have crossed 
over, who bring others across, wise, enlightened, liberated, who liberate others, 
omniscient, all-seeing, who have attained the place called Abode of Perfection which 
is beneficent, firm, inviolable, eternal, imperishable, undisturbed, and from which 


Figure 3.3. Laywomen performing yoga posture as part of caitya-vandan. Patan, April 1987. 
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there is no return; praise to the Jinas who have conquered fear. In this threefold 
manner I praise all the Perfected Ones, those who have been, those who will be in 
the future, and those who are in the present. 


S/he then recites another Prakrit verse: “As many Jina images there are in the 
upper, lower, and middle worlds, I residing here venerate them all residing there.” 

S/he performs another khamdsaman. 

S/he returns to the yoga posture, and recites the Prakrit verse: “As many mendicants 
there are in Bharata, Airavata, and Mahavideha? who maintain the three discplines 
of mind, speech, and body—I bow down to them all.” | 

This is followed by a Sanskrit mantra: “Praise to the Arhats, Siddhas, Acaryas, 
Upadhyayas, and all Sadhus.” 

S/he then sings another vernacular hymn. If none comes to mind, the individual 
is recommended to sing the Prakrit Uvasaggaharam Stotra or “Obstacle Remover 
Hymn,” attributed to the ancient Bhadrabahu Svami, as follows: 


I praise Pargva the obstacle remover, Paréva who is freed from clinging karma, 
destroyer of the venom of the poisonous serpent, abode of holiness and goodness. 
The man who always holds in his throat this serpent-slayer mantra 
is freed from evil planets, disease, pestilence, troubles, and senility. 
Should this mantra remain out of reach, just bowing to You gives great rewards. 
Souls in men and even animals are saved from sorrow and bad rebirth. 
Attaining correct faith in you, greater than a wish-granting gem or a wish-granting tree, 
souls easily attain that state free from old age and death. 
Singing this hymn, O Greatly Glorious, with my heart full of devotion, 
O God! Grant me wisdom in birth after birth, O Pargva Jinacandra! 


S/he then sings a final four-verse Prakrit hymn, the “Hymn to the Dispassionate 
One” (Jayavtyardya), to which is appended a popular Sanskrit verse. While reciting 
this, s/he is seated in the pearl oyster posture, which is identical to the yoga posture 
except that the folded hands are held in front of the forehead instead of the chest. 


[Prakrit] Victory to the Dispassionate One, Guru of the world; through your splendor 
may these be mine, O Lord: 

detachment from the world, following the path, attainment of desired results, 
renunciation of what is censured in the world, worship of gurus and parents, 
practice of aid to others, 

finding a good guru, service of his words, in full in this world. 

Even though I have renounced and stopped pursuing worldly aims, O Dispassionate 
One, according to your teachings, 

nonetheless I want to serve your feet in birth after birth. 

May suffering be destroyed, may karma be destroyed, may death in meditation and the 
reward of enlightenment be granted to me, O Lord, by my bowing to you. 

[Sanskrit] The holiness of all holies, the cause of all beneficence, 
the chief of all dharmas: the Jain teaching is victorious. 


S/he then stands in the kdtissagg posture and recites the following Prakrit phrases, 
which repeat in part the liturgy from the beginning of the caitya-vandan: 


1 do kaiissagg to the caityas of the Arhats. I stand in kéiissagg with faith, intelligence, 
steadfastness, and increasing absorption for the sake of venerating, worshiping, gifting, 
honoring, and the reward of enlightenment. 
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May my kdilssagg be unbroken and unhindered except for inhaling, exhaling, coughing, 
sneezing, yawning, hiccuping, passing wind, dizziness, fainting, very slight movements 
of the limbs, very slight movements of mucus, very slight movements of the eyes, and 
other such faults. 

I shall do kadissagg in this place, in silence, in meditation, as long as I have not completed 
the homage to the blessed Arhats. 


S/he then performs katissagg for the duration of one silent recitation of the Nokar 
Mantra, following which s/he says aloud the Prakrit mantra, “Praise to the Arhats.” 

S/he sings a final vernacular hymn. Most authors give the following Gujarati 
hymn as an example: oe PY 


Worship Sankheévar Pasji,!0 take the benefit of your human birth! 
Hail the most beautiful human-born, the wishing tree of all your heart’s desires. 


S/he concludes by doing a final khamdsaman. 

Much of this rite is recited in the ancient liturgical language of Prakrit, and so 
is not directly intelligible to any but a small minority of learned mendicants and 
laity. An English translation is therefore misleading, for it presents the rite with 
greater clarity than it is usually understood by lay participants themselves. But 
those Jains who perform caitya-vandan are not mindlessly uttering what to them 
are nonsense syllables. Many Jains have a general sense of the meaning of what 
they are saying, and the similarities between Prakrit and Gujarati word forms can 
also be of some help. The level of comprehension of the meaning of the caitya- 
vandan for many Jains is analagous to the understanding of the Latin liturgy on the 
part of many pre-Vatican II Catholics. Comprehension is augmented by the inclusion 
of vernacular hymns. Further, many of the written descriptions of the rite provide 
vernacular summaries of each section. The detailed texts studied by more pious 
Jains go further, and parse the Prakrit into a word-by-word vernacular translation. 

These detailed expositions express an ideological concern for proper understand- 
ing of the meaning of the rite. We see that the rite itself is linked with other 
obligatory actions, in particular pratikraman and kdtissagg, to which we will return 
in chapter 5. In the portions that overlap, we see the individual stating that his or 
her intention in performing the rite is “as penance, as purification, in order to be 
free of the thorns of harmful karmas, for the destruction of harmful karmas, result- 
ing from wrong actions.” These parts of the rite are seen to be efficacious as they 
are forms of renunciation and equanimity, which allow the person to act directly 
upon his or her karmic status. 

But the efficacy of caitya-vandan more significantly comes through the positive 
karmic effects of praising the virtues of the Jinas. This is a theme repeated by the 
ideologues in their discussions of caitya-vandan. Explanations such as the following 
are frequently encountered: “The person who begins to praise the virtues of the 
virtuous lays the foundation for the development of his own soul. The Tirthankar 
Gods are the most virtuous beings in the world, for they have conquered passion and 
hatred and so attained to a state of dispassion. By praising their virtues one quickly 
develops these virtues in one’s soul” (Nirvana Sagara 1986:7). 

Such statements are by no means limited to mendicant ideologues. In conversation, 
one layman said the following as to why he worshiped daily in the temple: “We 
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attribute certain virtues to God. He is liberated from passion and hatred. He looks 
upon us all equally. Whether we do pija to him, or do him some harm, he looks 
upon us the same. We try to attain those virtues. One becomes as one meditates. If 
we spend one hour every day before the picture of someone, we will attain some of 
his virtues.” 

The virtues that the man wanted to attain are clearly spelled out in the hymns of 
the caitya-vandan. In the Logass, a hymn known by many Jains, and the meaning of 
which I found many to be quite clear about, one sings of the Jinas that they are 
“freed from the dirt of karma, and have destroyed illness and death.” One of the 
Gujarati hymns describes the Jina as “victor over the eight karma enemies, attainer 
of liberation.” In the Uvasaggaharam Stotra, the person sings of “Parsva who is freed 
from clinging karma, destroyer of the venom of the poisonous serpent, abode of 
holiness and goodness.” Several of the hymns, especially the well-known Sakra Stava, 
are little more than litanies of epithets, listing the virtues of the Jina in a string of 
metaphors. 

Not all those who perform caitya-vandan, however, are conversant with the detailed 
meanings of the Prakrit liturgy. Even in the cases of those who are conversant, we 
cannot assume a direct correlation between the person’s intentions and understandings 
and those expressed in the hymns. I will return to the subject of the worshiper’s 
intentions later in this chapter. But before doing so, let me introduce the other 
paradigm for the daily temple ritual, the eightfold paja. 


Prescription 2: Astaprakari Paja 


Almost all Jains know how to perform mirtipija, and many perform it daily. Many 
learn it as young children. The following prescription is based on a number of con- 
temporary books and pamphlets, most written by mendicants.!! In addition to giving 
instructions for the performance of the astaprakari piija, and verses to sing to accom- 
pany the various acts, these sources usually address two related concerns. One is that 
the worshiper avoid committing any expiable moral fault (asamd) in the performance 
of the rite. This closely overlaps with the concerns to maintain purity (pavitrata, 
$uddhata) in Hindu temple discourse. T. N. Madan (1987:60-61) has noted that one 
distinguishing feature of impurity for Hindus is that there are prescribed and readily 
available procedures for the removal of impurity. Similarly, for the Jains an asatna 
can be corrected and atoned for by specific expiations. The Jain notion of asatnd, 
however, covers a broader compass than the Hindu notion of impurity, for it also 
involves a detailed concern that the ritual actions involve a minimum of harm (him- 
sd). In the interest of focusing this discussion upon the intentionality and theology 
involved in pija, in the following description I have avoided the many points at 
which the writers address ritual purity and propriety. The second concern is for the 
underlying inner spiritual meaning (bhav) of the ritual. The authors take care to 
explain the meaning of each action according to the moksa-marg ideology, so that 
the worshiper can perform the rite in a properly religious frame of mind. I have 
included some of these moksa-marg interpretations of the rite in my discussion; other 
understandings will be discussed later, when I turn to devotion and intention. 
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Most people who perform pijja do so in the morning, before going to work in 
the case of men, or between the morning and noon meals in the case of women. 
Many men perform pijd only on Sunday, their day off from work. Its performance 
is a central activity in pilgrimage to the many important Martipajak shrines (tirth) 
throughout western India. The full rite is performed by more women than men. 
Women are banned from performing pijd during the three days of pollution during 
menstruation. In some families, this is followed by a further prohibition of four 
days against entering the central shrine; during this time, a woman can only take 
dargan or perform bhdv piija. Likewise, neither the men nor women of a family in 
which there has been a birth can enter the temple for ten days due to pollution.!2 

Before leaving home, the worshiper should bathe and don clean, unstitched 
clothes. S/he utters the Prakrit word “nisihi” (it is abandoned) and enters into the 
temple. Standing in front of the Jina, with hands held in front of the chest, s/he 
bows from the waist and says, “namo jinanam” (homage to the Jinas). If there is a 
circumambulatory around the central shrine, then s/he thrice circumambulates it 
clockwise. One interpretation is that the first circumambulation is for the victory 
of one’s own soul, the second for the protection of the temple, and the third to 
symbolize the way in which all souls revolve in the world of rebirth. Alternately, 
the three circumambulations can symbolize the three stages of life (birth, old age, 
and death) or the three gems (correct faith, correct knowledge, and correct conduct). 
There are various verses available for each rite in the piijd. Ideologues recommend 
these verses, as they help reinforce the moksa-marg understanding of the acts. Yet, 
as we see, there are multiple ideological interpretations of the acts, demonstrating 
both the ideological concern that there should be a single meaning and at the 
same time the fact that the actions cannot be so reduced to a single meaning. If 
the person does not know any such verses, then it is recommended that s/he recite 
the Nokar Mantra. Among the possible verses for recitation during circumambulating 
are the following: 


From beginningless time, there is no end to wandering in lives; 

for release from that wandering, I offer three circumambulations. 

I circumambulate in the circumambulatory to drive away the obstacles in life; 
1 offer three circumambulations in the form of faith, knowledge, and conduct. 
Caught in fear of birth, death, etc., I see the work of suffering; 

attaining and speaking the three gems, grant me faith, O Jina King. 


There is much knowledge in this world, and knowledge is the cause of happiness; 
but the world subsists without knowledge, desiring not even a hint of reality. 
They acquire a hoard of karma, although this anxiety is meaningless; 

having erected my conduct, I praise your virtues. 


Faith, knowledge, and conduct: these three gems are the gateway to liberation. 
Therefore I thrice circumambulate, to destroy the suffering of rebirth. 


S/he stands in front of the central shrine, with hands folded in front of the 
chest, bows slightly from the waist, and takes darsan or sacred vision of the image, 
while reciting a hymn such as the following: 


Dargan of the God of gods, darsan which destroys sin; 
dargan which is the stairway to heaven, darsan which is the means to liberation. 
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The worshiper then makes a small round mark upon her/his own forehead with 
sandalwood paste. This signifies that the worshiper bears the instruction of the Lord 
upon the head, that the pijd will be performed not from any desire on the part of the 
worshiper but at the instruction of the Jina, and that the worshiper now has the right 
to do the pijd. The worshiper should also be careful not to make this mark in the 
line of sight of the Jina miirti, as to do so would be a sign of disrespect, in essence a 
statement that one considered oneself equal to the Jina. 

S/he ties a cloth, known as a muhpatti, over her or his mouth, so that “the bad 
smell from the mouth doesn’t touch the Lord, and so that [the offerings] don’t become 
spoiled” (Caranvijaygani 1950:20), and so that s/he will not commit subtle violence 
through exhaling against either insects or the miirti while in the central shrine. After 
again saying, “nisihi,” s/he enters the central shrine. Using a peacock feather or other 
fine instrument, s/he removes from the mirti any flowers and other offerings and 
decorations from the earlier pijds of other people, and carefully wipes clean the mirti 
with a damp cloth. S/he is now ready to begin the astaprakari puja proper. 

The pija is conceptually divided into two parts. The first are the three ang (limb) 
piijds, so called because in these the offerings are made onto the limbs of the Jina 
miirti: water,!3 sandalwood paste (more commonly called “saffron,” since a small 
amount of saffron is usually mixed into the paste),!4 and flowers. The remaining five 
are the agra (facing) pijds, because in these the offerings are made not onto but in 
front of the Jina mirti: incense, lamp, rice, food, and fruit. 

For the water pijd, the worshiper fills a small pot with pure water (many temples 
have special water tanks or wells to provide such water), and sometimes also the five 
“nectars” of milk, curds, sugar, ghee, and flowers (or sandalwood). This anointing is 
in imitation and remembrance of the anointing of each Jina performed at the time of 
his or her birth by Indra and the assembled gods atop Mount Meru. One ideologue 
says of this piijd, “As the anointing water is poured over the Supreme Soul, a layer of 
karma is washed away. . . . The blade of the anointing water cuts away a little at the 
wall of the palace of the world” (Omkarsiri 1984:147). 

While performing the water puja, the worshiper can recite one or more of the 
following verses: 


Skillfully do the water pija to destroy beginningless dirt; 

I ask of Lord Pas, may I gain the reward of the water pija. 

On Mount Meru the king of the gods did the bath, on Mount Meru he did the bath, 
at the birth of the Best of Jinas 

who had the five kinds of knowledge; the king of the gods on Mount Meru did the bath. 

The soul is the knowledge-pot which is full, full of the juice of equanimity; 

karma is eradicated by bathing the Blessed Best of Jinas. 


Following the water pija, the worshiper again carefully cleans and dries the 
mirti. S/he now performs the sandalwood pija, also known as the “nine-limbed” 
piija because the sandalwood is applied to nine places on the mirti. Khokhar (1986) 
recommends that one avoid using too much saffron, as it tends to give the mirti a 
reddish hue, and red is associated with heat and passion. Because sandalwood paste 
is considered to be cooling and therefore beneficial in the subduing of passions and 
the destruction of karma, while performing this pija one should generate the 
meditational sentiment (bhdunda), “may I attain a coolness like that of sandalwood” 
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(Manojitaéri n.d.:6). Before: performing the pija to the nine limbs, the worshiper 
first recites the following: 


In whom resides the quality of coolness—the color of the Lord’s mouth is coolness. 
I speak to make the soul cool, and do pija to the Jina’s limbs. 


The worshiper gently applies the sandalwood paste to the following nine places 
on the body of the miirti, using only the ring finger of the right hand: 1. the two big 
toes; 2. the two knees; 3. the two wrists; 4. the two shoulders; 5. the top of the head; 
6. the forehead; 7. the throat; 8. the chest or heart; and 9. the navel (see Figures 3.4 
and 3.5). Hemratnavijay (1983:69) admonishes the worshiper to apply the 


Figure 3.4. Places on the body of a Jina mirti for nine-limbed sandalwood puja. Drawing 
by Laurie MacKenzie-Crane. 
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Figure 3.5. Laywomen performing nine-limbed puja. Patan, April 1987. 


sandalwood slowly and carefully, “not like someone striking a typewriter.” Many miirtis 
have silver knobs at the thirteen places where the paste is applied, to prevent damage 
to the mirti itself. Stone, especially marble, is surprisingly soft, and many images 
show signs of wear within a very few years of consecration. The ideologues detail the 
intentions that should lie behind the rite as follows: 


1. Toes. At the time of the initial anointing, Indra worried that the water might 
harm the Jina, so the Jina pushed down on Mount Meru with his toe to show that 
he was in no danger. 

2. Knees. They carried the Jina on his travels, and standing upon them he attained 
enlightenment. 

3. Wrists. Before renouncing the world, the Jina spent a year giving away his wealth 
with his own hands; thus the worshiper can remove attachment to wealth. 

4. Shoulders. By their strength, the Jina overcame karma and took himself across the 
ocean of rebirth; by doing this paja, the worshiper aims to attain such strength. 

5. Head. When the Jina pulled out his own hair in five handsful, he attained direct 
perception of the thoughts of others. The Jina presently reigns in the land of the 
perfected at the top of the universe; the top of the mirt’s head reminds us of that 
realm. 

6. Forehead. The Jina is the forehead mark of the triple universe. 

7. Throat. Before he attained liberation, Mahavir preached for forty-eight hours. 
Similarly, Rsabhnath gave a sermon lasting centuries. By doing pijd to the throat, 
the worshiper aims to attain such beneficial wisdom. 

8. Heart. Passion and hatred are destroyed by the pacifying strength of the Jina’s 
heart-lotus. The worshiper seeks to attain the nectar of pacification in his or her 


own heart. 
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9, Navel. The Jina was conceived in a true mine of gems. Through the pija to his 
navel-gem, one attains the three gems of faith, knowledge, and conduct that lead 
to the pleasure of liberation. 


The verses that the worshiper can recite while performing these nine pijds reflect 
these symbolisms and intentions. One author (Muktiprabhvijay n.d.:53) admonishes 
the worshiper to be silent during these pijas, so as not to disturb other worshipers 
in the central shrine. Another (Manojitaéri n.d.:8) says that the worshiper should 
perform the entire astaprakari pija in silence, and sing aloud only the hymns of the 
caitya-vandan, “in a sweet voice.” ; ; 


Toes 
The water fills the concave surfaces, I do piija to them both, 


on the big toes of the Rsabh’s feet, who grants an end to the ocean of rebirth. 
Knees 

By the strength of those knees standing in katissagg, he traveled in lands near and far, 

and stood in the enjoyment of enlightenment. The king does piija to those knees. 
Wrists 

When the laukantik15 gods made their request you gifted your wealth for a year; 

worship that which is to be honored by doing pija to the wrists of the Lord. 
Shoulders 

Pride was broken in half from the mere sight of your endless might; 

do pija to that greatly persevering one, by the strength of whose shoulders we are 

carried across the ocean of rebirth. 

Head 

The virtues shine in the realm of the perfect, for the Lord is at the top of the world; 

his residence there is the cause, so do pija to the tuft on the head. 
Forehead 

Beings in the three worlds serve him because of the merit of His Tirthankar status; 

the Lord is like the forehead-mark of the triple world, so hail to his forehead-mark. 
Throat 

The Lord preached for forty-eight hours from the round cavity of his throat; 

men and gods heard that honeylike sound, so 1 make a mark on that unequaled throat. 
Heart 

The pacifying strength of His heart-lotus overpowers passion and hatred 

just as ice does a burning forest fire, so may marking his heart give me contentment. 
Navel 

The virtues of the three gems shine in that abode of all good virtues; 

by doing pija to the navel lotus, may I attain the unshakable abode of liberation. 


The sandalwood piija can also include a further rubbing of the marti with camphor 
paste.l6 A final part of the sandalwood pija can be applying gold or silver leaf to 
the marti, but only if no one else is going to perform puja to that particular marti 
on that day. 

The third and final of the ang pijds is the flower piijd. The worshiper is admon- 
ished to use only whole, unbroken flowers. They are placed on the lap, knees, shoul- 
ders, and head of the marti. While offering them, the worshiper can recite the 
following: 
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I take this fragrant unbroken flower, for doing puja with it drives away sorrow; 
tight-minded faithful people do this, for it is the mark of right faith. 


For the first two of the agra pijas, the worshiper remains in the central shrine.!7 
To perform the incense pija, the worshiper takes up a small pot of burning 
frankincense in her or his right hand, and waves it before the miirti, while reciting 
the following verse: 


Meditation illuminates the dense darkness, just as I offer the incense before the 
beautiful eyes of the Jina; 
driving away the bad smell of wrong faith, the innate nature of the soul is illuminated. 


The second agra piija is that of the lamp. The worshiper takes a small brass lamp 
of ghee, into which is inserted a piece of camphor. Using both hands, s/he waves 
the lamp before the mirti, with care taken that the lamp travel neither below the 
navel of the worshiper nor above the eyes of the mirti. S/he recites the following: 


Sorrow is rendered useless from the true discrimination of this physical lamp; 
when the spiritual lamp shines forth the entire universe is illuminated. 


The worshiper now exits the central shrine and sits in the main pavilion of the 
temple, facing the mirti. S/he places a small table in front of her/himself. The final 
three piijds are done on this table as an integrated set of offerings. Using unbroken 
grains of rice, s/he makes the mark of the Jain svastik (Gujarati sathiya) (see Figure 
1.1). Some people instead use the rice grains to draw a nandydvart; this is an extended 
svastik (von Hiniiber 1974 and Srivastava 1991) (see Figure 3.6). Kusalcandravijay 


Figure 3.6. Marble inlay nandydvart in a temple at Shatrunjay. January 1986. 
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(1983:V.17) explains the symbolism of the white rice as follows: being white, it 
symbolizes purity and peace; being dehusked, and therefore incapable of sprouting, 
it symbolizes the desire to attain liberation from the cycle of rebirth; and being 
unbroken, it symbolizes the unbreakable happiness of liberation. While drawing 
the svastik, the worshiper can recite the following: 


May I be successful by doing the rice paja, O Incarnation; 

I desire success and so offer this before you; save, save, save me. 

] sing to attain that unbreakable state, this is the essence of the rice puja; 
the sdthiyd pulverizes the four realms of rebirth; save, save, save me. 


. 


I make a large nandydvart of pure unbroken rice. 

When finished I face the Lord who removes all worldly troubles. 
I am wandering in the world of repeated births, the worldly troubles of birth and death; 
I seek the essence of success, liberation from the eight karmas. 


The remaining two pijds, of food and fruit, are made onto the rice diagram. For 
the food piija, items that are relatively free from spoilage such as sweets are used. 
Whereas the moksa-marg symbolism of all the other pijds is fairly straightforward, 
the interpretation of this offering involves a reverse symbolism. One of the defini- 
tions of liberation is anahart pad, “the state of not consuming,” since by definition 
perfected souls do not need food. Food is necessary to maintain the physical body 
which is both an obstacle to liberation and a symbol of bondage. The food is of- 
fered, therefore, to symbolize the worshiper’s aspiration to attain the nonconsum- 
ing state of liberation. To emphasize further this symbolism, the food is placed 
atop the center of the svastik, as food is part of the physical fuel that drives the 
round of rebirth. 

The ideological interpretation that the Jina does not consume the food offerings 
is especially striking in light of the dominant non-Jain South Asian ritual paradigm 
of the deity consuming food offerings, which are then returned to the worshiper as 
prasad, the tangible and digestible sign of the deity’s grace.18 Sharing food is a powerful 
statement of social and even ontological interaction and intermingling in many 
religious traditions. By explicitly denying this paradigm, Jain ideologues are making a 
clear statement concerning both the Jain definition of God (see below) and the Jain 
religious path as one that is largely a matter of individual effort, independent of any 
divine aid. God for the Jains is the goal, not a merciful and active being. 

The fruit offering (which can also be a nut) is placed atop the crescent. Since 
liberation is the fruit of paja, and the crescent symbolizes the realm of liberation, 
placing the fruit atop the crescent expresses the desire of the worshiper for liberation. 
Most people also offer a small coin atop the svastik, as another aspect of the physical 
world that must be given up if one is to attain liberation. While doing these pijas, 
the worshiper can recite the following verses: 


Food 
You have attained that state of not consuming which is forever beyond the body; 
remove my troubles and grant that liberation and goodness which are not consuming. 
Fruit 
Indra and the other gods say the pijd as they offer fruit in their passion; 
I do pija to the supreme person, for I seek liberation, the fruit of renunciation. 
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The astaprakdri piija proper ends here, but three other pijds have been added to 
this basic structure. Since these are not found in the traditional lists, the order is 
not set. These are the bell, fan, and mirror pijds. The bell puja consists simply of 
the worshiper ringing the temple bell. For the fan puja, the worshiper takes up the 
yak-tail fan (which in most temples hangs either on or next to the door into the 
central shrine) and gently waves it back and forth while doing a slight hopping 
dance step. The fan pija is done “to show our love, respect, and devotion to our 
Lord” (KuSalcandravijay 1983:V.18). While doing this pija, the worshiper can recite 
this verse: 


The devotee!9 waves the whisk with a gay mind, he waves it with vigor; 
he lowers the whisk over the head of the Lord and merit rises up. 


For the mirror piijd, the devotee stands in the main pavilion of the temple and 
holds a mirror so that s/he is looking at the mirti in it. S/he then dabs sandalwood 
paste onto the forehead of the reflected image. Kugalcandravijay (1983:V.18) 
explains this pija as follows: “Having seen the face of the Lord in the mirror, and 
meeting his innately dispassionate qualities, we look into the mirror so that we 
may also become free of passion and hatred.” While performing this puja, the 
worshiper can recite this verse: 


See with true perception one’s true form in the mirror; 
the mirror is the gift of experience from the Lord of mendicants who delights in 
correct knowledge. 


After the last of these pijas, the worshiper for a third time says, “nisthi,” to indi- 
cate that s/he is now abandoning entirely the external worship with physical matter 
(dravya puja) and commencing the internal spiritual worship (bhdv puja), in the form 
of caitya-vandan or other such performance. After the bhdv pija, the worshiper exits 
the temple, taking care not to show his or her buttocks to the miirti, and returns 
home, “with a sad heart due to the separation from the Lord” (Hemratnavijay 
1983:107). 

We see in this prescription for the daily eightfold pija two related processes: a 
gradual spatial narrowing into the center of the temple, accompanied by a gradual 
renunciation of worldly and then physical concerns. Entering the temple, the 
worshiper utters “nisthi,” to denote a sharp break between the profane realm of 
samsdr outside the temple and the sacred realm of the moksa-mdrg inside. S/he 
takes dargan of the Jina, thrice circumambulates the central shrine, and takes a 
further darsan before finally entering the central shrine. Here s/he again says “nisthi,” 
to denote the renunciation of all thoughts and actions inappropriate for one in the 
presence of the Jina. There, in the center of the temple, in physical proximity to 
the Jina, the stone representation of the Jain religious ideal, the worshiper performs 
the three ang pijds onto the marti itself. Then s/he commences a gradual retreat 
from the world of matter to a more spiritual plane. The first two agra pijds, of 
incense and the lamp, which involve the shift from offering onto the image to 
offering in front of the image, are performed while s/he is still inside the central 
shrine. For the last three agra piijds, the worshiper further distances herself or himself 
from the Jina, offering the rice, sweets, and fruit from outside the central shrine. 
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The bhav piija is also performed while in the main pavilion of the temple, outside 
the central shrine. Before commencing the bhav pija, s/he utters the third “nisihi,” 
to indicate the renunciation of all physical material. If the worship has been 
performed according to the moksa-mdrg prescription, the worshiper should now be 
on a plane of pure spirituality, devoid of any attachment to obstructing and clinging 
matter—a state approximating to that of the liberated soul. 


Worship in Practice 


The astaprakart piija is rarely performed in exactly the manner described here. There 
is much room in the rite for the worshiper to develop a personal style of devotion. 
Most people combine the astaprakari puja with some form of bhdv pija in their 
daily ritual. The colloquial terms most commonly used by laity to describe their own 
daily ritual are dev piija, “the worship of God,” and sevd puja, “worship through 
service.”20 To indicate some of the range of possible individual styles found in the 
daily worship, I will give five examples, one in full detail, and the other four in more 
abbreviated fashion. 


Dev Puja 1: Kirtilal M. Sah Kirtilal is a sixty-four-year-old independent businessman. 
He performs pijjd every morning before going to work in his office in the main bazaar.?1 

After taking his morning bath, he puts on his pija clothes. These consist of a 
lower wrapped cloth known as a dhoti, and an unstitched upper wrap. Many strict 
Jains also do not wear stitched underwear while performing pijd, but Kirtibhai 
does.22 He walks barefoot to the temple, which is less than one hundred yards from 
his house. He carries with him fresh flowers from his garden, a small metal tray, 
and a bag containing the various implements he will need. He stops at the door of 
the temple, and thrice says, “nisihi”: “This means that I leave behind all things of 
the world. I shall think of nothing but God.” 

He enters the temple, and places the plate in the corner. He goes to the door 
into the central shrine, and takes darsan for five to ten seconds with his hands 
folded before him, while he silently repeats a hymn. The central shrine in this tem- 
ple has a circumambulatory around it, so he thrice circumambulates it, with his 
hands folded, while he recites a hymn to Shatrunjay, the holy shrine in Saurashtra. 
“This is for release from the rounds of samsdr.” At the conclusion of the circumam- 
bulations, he stands again at the doorway into the central shrine. He briefly bows 
to the Jina, and recites another hymn. Even though the main miirti of this temple 
is Parévanath, this prayer he usually addresses to Adinath, usually in Sanskrit, such 
as a verse from the Mahadeva Stotra of Hemacandra or the Bhaktdmara Stotra of 
Manatunga. 

Returning to where he placed the tray, he prepares for the sandalwood piija by 
mixing some sandalwood and water in a small metal bowl. He ties on his muhpatti. 
Some men use a separate cloth or handkerchief; most men, including Kirtibhai, tie 
the end of their upper wrap over their mouths. 

Standing in the center of the main room of the temple, he holds a mirror so 
that he can see the main mirti reflected in it. He sings a hymn while he dabs sandal- 
wood paste on the forehead of the reflected image, “so I can close my eyes and see 
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You in my heart.” He puts down the mirror and makes a sandalwood mark on his 
own forehead. “This is in order to obey God’s command,” and is done “with the 
emotion of surrender.” 

Kirtibhai now enters the central shrine, grasps the knees of the main marti in his 
hands, and bows his forehead onto its feet. Since the water pijd is performed only by 
the first people to do pijd to the miirti on any given day, he starts with the sandalwood 
ptja . He uses the ring finger of his right hand to dab sandalwood paste onto the nine 
limbs of the main mirti, thirteen places in all. While performing this pija, he recites 
the Nokar Mantra. He repeats the sandalwood pija to the main marti, and performs 
flower piija by placing several flowers in it. He then performs nine-limbed sandalwood 
puja to the other Jina mirtis, followed by sandalwood pijd to the miirtis of Padmavati 
and Dharanendra (the attendant yaksi and yaks of Pargvanath) in their recesses in 
the shrine doorway, and finally to the mirti of Santidevi in the base of the altar.23 
He takes care not to perform the full nine-limbed sandalwood piija to the latter 
three mirtis, saying that to do so would be a mark of disrespect to the Jina’s teachings 
by treating an unenlightened and unliberated deity with the respect due only to 
the enlightened and liberated Jina.24 He dabs sandalwood on four places on the 
miirtis of Padmavati and Dharanendra: each of the three snake hoods above them, 
and the forehead. After the sandalwood pija, he bows his head to the feet of the 
other Jina miirtis. 

He performs the incense pija by standing in front of each Jina mérti in turn 
while holding the pot of smoking incense. He recites the following Gujarati verses:25 


Let us do this incense puja, O honorable delighter of my mind. 

As followers of the Lord we wave the incense pot, O honorable delighter of my mind. 
Lord, there is none to match you, O honorable delighter of my mind. 

In the end you are the final refuge, O honorable delighter of my mind. 


Similarly, he performs the lamp pija by standing before each marti in turn, while 
holding the metal ghee lamp and reciting one or more verses from the standard 
drati hymn (see below). 

Kirtibhai now exits from the central shrine, and removes his muhpatti. He sits in 
the center of the main pavilion, facing the central shrine, with a small table in front 
of him. From the small bag he brought with him from home, he takes out a handful 
of white rice, and two coins of small denomination. With the rice he draws a svastik 
on the table. He places one coin on the center of the svastik, and the other on the 
dot at its top. “The four arms show that one must abandon the four realms of rebirth. 
Then one meets the three gems of faith, knowledge, and conduct. With their assis- 
tance, one can become a perfected soul and go to liberation.” 

He now performs caitya-vandan, essentially as described above. Following this, 
he sweeps the coins and rice from the table into the store-chest in the middle of 
the temple. These items, having been offered before the Jina, are now dev-dravya, 
“God’s goods,” and cannot be consumed by any Jain. The rice will be given to the 
temple pujari as part of his payment, and the coins will go into the dev-dravya 
account of the temple trust. This account can only be used for construction and 
maintenance of this or another temple.26 

Kirtibhai again stands in front of the central shrine, where with folded hands he 
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recites a final hymn, and stands in silence for a moment. He takes the yak-tail fan 
from a hook on the door of the central shrine, and waves it in front of the miirtis, 
while reciting a verse. Leaving the central shrine, he stands silently with folded hands 
before the painting of Shatrunjay on the temple wall. As he exits from the temple, 
he briefly gestures one final time to the Jina, bringing his hands to his chest. 


Dev Piija 2: Sreyaben K. Sah_ Sreyaben is the twenty-seven-year-old married daughter 
of Kirtilal Shah, who at the time was visiting Patan from her home in Bombay. For 
piija she wears her red wedding sari. She walks to the temple barefoot, and rinses her 
feet before entering. She goes to the back corner of the main toom of the temple, 
where the necessary implements and supplies for paja have been laid out earlier by 
the temple pujari, and makes a sandalwood dot on her forehead. She prepares some 
sandalwood paste in a brass dish. After tying a scarf over her mouth as a muhpatti, 
she goes to the central shrine. Before entering, she stands with her hands folded and 
says a brief hymn. She enters the central shrine, and makes sure that the lamp and 
the incense are both lit. She puts her hands on the knees of the main méarti, and 
bows her head to its feet. She quickly performs the nine-limbed sandalwood pija to 
the main mirti and the other stone Jina mirtis. She places flowers on the miirtis in 
the same order. She then places a single sandalwood dot on the forehead of each of 
the metal Jina miirtis, on each of the seven snake heads above the main miirti of 
Pargvanath, and on the forehead of the marti of Santidevi in the altar. She picks up 
the yak-tail fan, briefly waves it before each Jina mirti, and then exits the main 
shrine. She makes a sandalwood dot on the forehead of the miirtis of Padmavati and 
Dharanendra, then places a flower on each. All the while, there are other women 
performing their own pijds, around whom Steyaben must work, 

Sreyaben then takes off her muhpatt, and sits on the floor in the center temple 
pavilion, facing the central shrine. She places a small table in front of her, and on it 
makes a svastik of rice, placing one almond each on the center of the svastik and the 
dot at its top. She sings several hymns, and performs three khamdsamans. She performs 
caitya-vandan (but a slightly shorter version than her father), and then uses a twenty- 
seven-bead rosary to recite one round of the Nokdr Mantra (see Figure 3.7). She 
circumambulates the central shrine three times, rings the bell once, and takes a final 
dargan of the Jina. She sweeps the rice and nuts from the table into the store-chest, 
puts a few small-denomination coins in it, and exits the temple. 


Dev Puja 3: Santilal N. Sah Santilal is a sixty-four-year-old doctor. He enters the 
temple for his morning pija and proceeds directly to the central shrine, where he 
holds his hands in front of his chest and bows to the Jina. Without donning a 
muhpatti, he picks up the incense stand and waves it before the miirtis, first of the 
Jinas, then of Padmavati and Dharanendra, and finally before two guru murtis in 
niches in the main room of the temple.27 He rings the temple bell once. Still 
carrying the incense stand, he circumambulates the central shrine three times, 
stopping on each round to wave the incense stand before the miirtis inside. After 
the third circuit, he replaces the incense stand in the shrine and ties a kerchief 
over his mouth for a muhpatti. He quickly does sandalwood piija to each of the Jina 
mirtis. He exits the central shrine, takes off the muhpatti, bares his torso, and sits 
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Figure 3.7. Laywoman using a rosary to recite a mantra. Patan, April 1986. 


in the center of the temple pavilion facing the shrine. He sits silently for a minute, 
then recites aloud five of the nine remembrances (Navasmaran).28 This recitation 
takes about half an hour. He then redons his upper wrap, and approaches the central 
shrine. He takes up the yak-tail fan and waves it before the mirtis, while reciting a 
Sanskrit mantra to the main marti, “om hrim srim sankheévara-parsvanathaya 
namah” (om hrim $rim [these are untranslatable Tantric syllables that invoke power] 
praise to Sankhe§vara Parsvanatha). He folds his hands in front of his chest, and 
bows once to the main marti. He then bows to Padmavati and recites a verse to 
her. He stands before the painting of Shatrunjay, and recites another verse. He 
goes to the rear right corner of the temple, where the pija implements and supplies 
are kept, and dabs his right hand in the pot of water from the morning water piija. 
He explains that he puts this water on his eyes for good health.29 He bows again 
briefly to the main marti. He now stands before the painting of Sammet Shikhar, 
the mountain in Bihar where twenty of the Jinas of this age attained liberation, 
and says another verse. He again faces the shrine with folded hands, repeats the 
mantra to the main marti, and exits from the temple. 


Dev Piija 4: Vijay R. Coksit Vijay is a forty-four-year-old wholesale grain dealer. 
He enters the temple, makes a sandalwood dot on his forehead, and ties the end of 
his upper wrap over his mouth as a muhpatti. He picks up the incense stand and 
waves it before the Jina mirtis. Still holding the incense stand, he circumambulates 
the central shrine once, waving the incense stand before the two guru miirtis and 
the two paintings of the shrines of Shatrunjay and Sammet Shikhar as he passes 
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them. He reenters the central shrine, and bows his head to the feet of the main 
marti. He performs the nine-limbed sandalwood pija to it, and then flower puja, 
using auspicious green dsopalav leaves he brought from home. He then performs 
these two piijds to the other Jina martis. He puts a sandalwood dot on the foreheads 
of the miirtis of Santidevi, Padmavati, and Dharanendra, and places green leaves 
on the latter two. He takes off his muhpattt, bows once with folded hands to the 
Jina, and sits on the floor in the temple pavilion. Using a 108-bead rosary, he 
recites one round of the Nokar Mantra, followed by one round of a mantra to the 
main mirti. The recitation takes a total of five minutes, after, which he reties his 
muhpatti and reenters the central shrine, bowing his head to the feet of the main 
mirti. He bows to the other mirtis, exits the shrine, and takes off the muhpatti. On 
his way out of the temple he stops at the pot with water from the morning water 
piijd to dab some on his eyes. 


Dev Pija 5: Hemlata V. Cokst Hemlata is the thirty-eight-year-old wife of Vijay 
Coksi. She comes to the temple for her morning pija after he has returned home 
from the temple and left for his office in the grain market. She approaches the 
central shrine, and stands outside it with folded hands for five minutes, silently 
repeating a hymn. She then sits on the floor of the temple, and uses a 108-bead 
rosary to recite a mantra to the main marti. After five minutes of recitation, she 
stands, bows to the Jina, and exits from the temple. 


As can be seen from these descriptions, there is great variety and flexibility in the 
piija performed by different people. This variety is based on family tradition (most 
Jains learn how to perform pija from their parents, usually their mothers), personal 
preference, physical constraints of the temple such as smallness or absence of a 
circumambulatory, available time, and the occasion. Just as an Indian musician 
improvises within the constraints of the given notes of a raga, so the Jain worshiper 
improvises his or her daily puja within the constraints of the available rites of 
astaprakari piija and bhav pijd. There are certain boundaries that should not be 
crossed, such as singing so loudly that others are disturbed, making inappropriate 
offerings, or any action that is classified as an asatnd.30 But as long as the ritual 
proprieties are observed, most Jains will stress that what is important in an 
individual’s puja is not the precise form of the rite but rather the spirit and intention 
(bhav) with which it is performed. 

Before discussing the intentionality and theology of Jain temple worship, there 
are two other rites that need to be briefly discussed. The first of these is darsan, “holy 
viewing.” This rite has been discussed in its broader Indic context by Diana Eck 
(1980), Lawrence Babb (1981), and Michael Meister (1995). The majority of Jains, 
including many who never or rarely perform pija, frequently go to a temple for darsan, 
especially on the occasion of a festival, when the main miirti is elaborately ornamented 
(Cort 1996b). To facilitate this viewing, glass eyes are prominently applied to almost 
all Svetambar miirtis. This is perhaps the most immediately noticable difference 
between Svetambar and Digambar miirtis, for the Digambar Jains do not apply such 
eyes (Cort 1996b). Svetambar Jains argue that these added eyes enhance the efficacy 
of the rite of darsan; the worshiper feels vividly that s/he is having a direct vision of 
the absolute reality embodied in the Jina (see Figure I.1). In the words of one 
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anonymous writer, “one should do darsan with the complete emotion (bhav) that the 
Tirthankar God himself is present” (Sadharmik Bhakti n.d.: 5). The eyes are placed 
upon the mirti precisely to enhance this emotion. 

The second rite is the offering of lamps (Grati), performed in every temple in the 
evening. This offering has two parts: the drati proper, in which a five-wick lamp is 
offered by waving it in a circle, and the mangal divo, the “holy lamp,” in which a 
single-wick lamp is offered. On occasion of special festivals, or at the end of a large 
piija, a 108-wick lamp is offered. 


Prescription 3: Dargan 


DarSan as described by contemporary ideologues is similar to agra puja, or the physical 
offerings made in front of, but not onto, the mirti of the Jina. The following is the 
rite for darsan as given by contemporary mendicant authors.3! 

The worshiper leaves home and walks to the temple, thinking, “I am going to the 
best power in this world” (Bhadraguptvijaygani 1983:2), and thinking about the qual- 
ities of the Jina’s life, message, and helpful actions. Upon seeing the tower and flag- 
pole of the temple, the worshiper folds her or his hands in front of the chest, bows 
the head, and says “namo jinanam” (Praise to the Jina). At the door of the temple 
the worshiper removes her or his shoes, and three times says, “nisihi,” to symbolize the 
total abandonment of all worldly matters with mind, speech, and body. Upon enter- 
ing the temple, the worshiper makes a mark on her or his forehead with the sandal- 
wood-saffron paste to indicate obedience to the Jina’s teachings. Again s/he does 
bows to the mirti and says “namo jinanam.” S/he circumambulates the central shrine 
three times, symbolizing the three gems of correct faith, knowledge, and conduct, and 
also “to destroy endless rebirth, and to become mentally absorbed in the one whom 
he is circumambulating” (Bhadraguptvijaygani 1983:2). While circumambulating, 
s/he should sing in a sweet manner, preferably singing verses from the Sanskrit hymns 
Ratndkara Paccisi or Bhaktémara Stotra. S/he bows each time s/he passes in front of 
the central marti. After the third circumambulation, s/he stands in front of the cen- 
tral shrine (men should stand to the mirti’s right side and women to the left), with 
hands folded, bows from the waist three times, each time saying again, “nisthi.” Still 
standing outside the shrine, s/he sings a hymn of her or his choice (or performs 
. caitya-vandan), and then offers in front of the Jina the incense pot, the lamp, the 
yak-tail fan. On a small table in the center of the temple s/he makes a svastik of rice, 
on which s/he also places food and fruit. S/he rings the bell once. S/he then stands in 
front of the mirti, with mind fixedly single-pointed, and gazes into the two eyes of the 
Jina. S/he sings another hymn, “to establish an inner relationship with God” (Bhadra- 
guptvijaygani 1983:2). The worshiper’s mind and body are spiritually elevated by 
singing the hymns. For a third time s/he says three times, “nisthi,” and exits the temple. 


Dargan in Practice 


Kirtibhat M. Sah, whose daily paja was desrcibed above, usually goes for darsan 
every evening to the temple of Samlaji Pargvanath. On special occasions, he will 
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also go to Paficasar Parévanath, and perhaps another temple if there is a festival 
there. He enters the temple, and approaches the central shrine. He stands with his 
hands folded, and gazes into the eyes of the Jina marti. He sings the following two 
verses every evening:32 


I have come to you for shelter, O Best of Jinas, so fulfill my hopes. 

If I don’t come, I’ll die without you at the end of life; who in the world has a 
medicine for death? 

Today I joyfully sing to the Jina king, who creates an excess of supreme bliss. 

Wandering in birth after birth is destroyed by darsan of you, O Lord of us all. 

See the lamp which burns brightly in its pot. ‘ 

He is the illuminator of life: keep it burning every day. 

My breath flies higher and higher in the world just like a bird. 

I recognize you as the faultless Lord; come and give your darSan. 


He then does three khamdsamans, puts a few small coins in the temple store- 
chest, and exits. 


Arati 


This encompasses two sequential offerings: a five-wick lamp of ghee (dratt), and a 
single-wick ghee lamp into which a small quantity of camphor is placed to create a 
pleasing odor (mangal divo). There is no specific rite for performing drati according 
to the moksa-marg ideology. Ratnasenvijay (1983:II.27-28), for example, merely 
says that drat and mangal divo are performed at the conclusion of the astaprakari 
pija, “in order to attain a holy sentiment (bhav-mangal).” Each lamp is waved before 
the Jina, starting at the worshiper’s upper right and going toward her/his lower left. 
While the drati and mangal divo are offered, the temple bell is rung, “to purify the 
atmosphere and to demonstrate devotion (bhakti)” (Kamalratnavijay 1986:58). All 
those present clap their hands and sing (see Figure 3.8). The hymns are as follows:33 


Arati 
Hail hail the lamp, Adi Jinanda, O joy of King Nabhi and Marudevi.54 
Do the first lamp piija, take advantage of this human birth. 
The second lamp, O tender-hearted, cleanses the world in the pure temple pavilion. 
Indra, king of the gods, offers the third lamp in service of you, O Lord of the triple world. 
The fourth lamp destroys the four realms of rebirth, so we attain the mind-pleasing 
city of the bliss of release. 
The fifth lamp is the means for merit. Malcand thus sings the virtues of Rsabh. 
Mangal divo 
Lamp O lamp, holy lamp, we attain long life from offering the drat. 
Our children are dressed up and play in our decorated home on the Divali festival. 
Illuminate the family by singing the lamp, and so remove obstacles by one’s bhdv. 
We sing the lamp in this Kali era, just as King Kumarpal offered the lamp.35 
Our house is holy, your house is holy, may the fourfold congregation be holy. 


In larger temples, the rights to offer the dratt and mangal divo are auctioned. In 
smaller temples, the lamps are prepared by the pujari, and then offered by anyone 
who happens to be present; on more than one occasion, the visiting scholar was 
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Figure 3.8. Congregation performing drat. Ahmedabad, August 1985. 


the only other person present, and so he offered it. If no one comes, the rite is 
performed by the pujari alone. The evening drati is usually performed about 8:00 
P.M. The two lamps are left burning on a metal tray, and people coming to the 
temple for darsan will pick up the tray to offer the lamps, run their right hands over 
the flames and then touch their eyes and the tops of their heads, for health and 
protection. Most temples are locked up for the night between 9:00 and 10:00 P.M. 


Worship, Devotion, and Intentionality 


From the perspective of the moksa-marg ideology, mirtipija is a means whereby the 
worshiper through praise (vandan) of the virtues (gun) embodied in the Jina reduces 
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his or her own karma, and thereby advances upon the path toward liberation. “The 
caitya-vandan includes hymns describing the true virtues of God. By singing the 
virtues of the Lord there is elimination (nirjara) of the karma binding the soul,” 
writes one contemporary ideologue (Ratnasenvijay 1990:7). This is an old formula; 
a number of authors quote the following Sanskrit verse, found in the eighth-century 
Lalitavistara (p. 2) of Haribhadra Yakinimahattarasinu, who quotes it from an 
unknown earlier source: 


A good sentiment (bhava) arises from correctly done caitya-vandana. 
From this there is complete destruction of karma and the attainment of a good 
condition (kalydna). ; 


Mendicant ideologues view pijd as an extension of their own meditative and 
self-reflexive praxis, but performed by the laity with physical objects. Due to their 
vow of nonpossession (aparigraha), mendicants own nothing, and therefore have 
nothing to give. They can do only bhav piija, not dravya pija. When they address 
the issue of pijd, they tend to speak of it in terms of bhav piija and vandan. They 
stress that most people, especially laity who are daily involved with the physicality 
of the world, need some physical representation of the ideal of liberation, as 
embodied in the Jina. They have developed a symbolic interpretation of puja, 
wherein piija is understood to be directed not to the miirti but to what it symbolizes. 
A commonly heard equation is that piija is not of the miirti but of the mirtiman, 
that which the miirti embodies or symbolizes: “When people praise the Dispassionate 
Lord who is projected onto the miirti, and say ‘O transcendent one! O formless 
one! O unattached one! O desireless one!’ . .. through these virtues they are praising 
the virtuous Lord” (Bhadrankarvijaygani n.d.:95). In semiotic vocabulary, puja is of 
the signified, not of the signifier. Another way to express this is that by praising the 
virtues (gun) of the virtuous (gunvdn) Jinas, one can actualize those virtues in one’s 
own soul. This has been succinctly stated by the Khartar Gacch sddhvt Maniprabhasri: 
“The aim of pijd is to acquire virtues. It is definitely necessary to do vandan of virtues 
to acquire them. Vandan of the virtues is essential. The fulfillment of all virtues is 
God, the Dispassionate Perfect Lord. To do vandan of the Dispassionate, a person 
needs a material support through the medium of which he can incline toward the 
virtues” (1985:54). 

A key concept from Jain karma theory that underlines this understanding is 
anumodan. Although much karma theory is known only by specialists, anumodan is 
a common term in all Jain discourse. There are three ways to acquire meritorious 
karma (punya) and to remove demeritorious karma (pdp), or to remove all karma: 
by performing a rite oneself, by having another perform the rite, and by assent and 
approval of the performance of the rite by another person (anumodan). The logic 
of this is straightforward. As several people explained to me, if by approving of a 
harmful, demeritorious deed a person accrues a negative karmic result, then it is 
only logical that by approving of a good, meritorious deed the person must accrue 
a positive karmic result. There are two loci classici for this formulation. One is in 
the lifelong vow of sdmayika taken by a mendicant as part of the rite of initiation 
(Dagavaikdlika Siitra 4.11): “As long as I live, I [renounce] in three ways the three 
modes of harm: in thought, speech, and action, I will not do, nor cause others to 
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do, nor approve of others doing harm.” The other is a description of what a Jain 
should believe, found at the beginning of the canonical Acaranga Siitra (1.1.1.5): 
“He affirms that the soul is real, he affirms that the world is real, he affirms that 
karma is real, he affirms that actions are efficacious, he acknowledges that karmic 
harm results in the world in all these ways, ‘I have done it, I have caused another 
to do it, and I approved of others’ actions,’ and he renounces them.” 

This concept has been extended to apply to all actions, as in the following 
passage from Hemacandra’s Vitardga Stotra (17.1-4): 


Censuring my own bad deeds and approving of good deeds, 

O Lord, I go to your feet, the shelter of the shelterless. 

May karmically harmful actions done, commissioned, and approved in mind, speech, and 
body be of no result, nor repeated. 

I approve of all of that has been done which is good 

in accordance with the three gems, for that is how to follow the path. 

Whatever virtues of arhatness, etc., there are in all the arhats, etc.: 

] praise all of those [virtues] of those Great Souls. 


A contemporary mendicant expands on this, saying that the censure of bad deeds 
severs one from bad karma, whereas anumodan of good deeds leads to correct faith, 
an increase in meritorious karma, and a good rebirth (Hemcandravijay 1977:12- 
14, 71-79). 

Laity and mendicants who perform extended fasts or other praiseworthy deeds 
are usually felicitated at the conclusion. These public felicitations, which often 
include a special congregational piija, provide an opportunity for all Jains to benefit 
karmically from the meritorious actions of one Jain. The person who performed 
the deed earns merit and destroys bad karma through his or her own action; the 
others also earn merit and destroy bad karma through anumodan. Congregational 
piijds last for several hours. They are based upon the astaprakari puja, although 
usually performed to a portable metal festival image placed on a bathing stand in 
front of the central shrine, not to the stone main image permanently installed in 
the main shrine. These pijds include much devotional singing, both on the part of 
professional singers and on the part of the assembled congregation. The anumodan 
is expressed in large part through the devotion generated by the singing. 

Although any good deed is an occasion for anumodan, miirtipiija provides a daily 
opportunity for laity to earn merit and destroy bad karma. But miirtipaja has not 
been without its-critics. The Sthanakvasis insist that through mirtipija the worshiper 
becomes attached to what is merely a piece of stone (or metal), thereby showing 
disrespect for the disembodied Jina by equating inanimate stone with the Jina. An 
oft-heard Miartipijak response is that the miirti is merely a material support for the 
active meditation in puja of praising the virtues of the Jina. One sddhu in 
conversation said that without the marti of the Jina, there is no arising in the 
worshiper of the proper sentiment (bhdv) that leads to the destruction of karma. 
He said that the mirti is the cause and the sentiment is the effect, and that without 
the cause there can be no effect. Bhadrankarvijaygani (1980:155) makes a similar 
claim when he says, “the physical matter (dravya, here meaning marti) is the 
cause, and the sentiment (bhdv) is the effect.” The early-twentieth-century 
Acarya Buddhisagarsiri (1978:18) makes a similar point, using the sakar/nirakar 
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(“with form”/“without form”) vocabulary also found in Hindu bhakti theology. 
He writes: 


Devotion and the material support of the image with form are necessary for meditation. 
One can't just suddenly meditate on the formless Lord. And no one can love the formless 
Lord. Devotion begins with the image with form of the Lord and with the Lord with 
form. When one sees the established form36 of the Lord Jina, one can remember the 
virtues of the Lord, and from that attain those virtues by which one’s soul becomes 
zealous. . . . The Lord is not actually visible in the Jain scriptures, nor in the images of 
the Lord. But by means of the Lord’s image, the Lord’s devotee can cause the Lord to be 
seen in his own heart. fn 


According to Jain theology, the Jina cannot respond to the actions and entreaties 
of the worshiper.37 The Jina is vitrdg, “one who has conquered all passions.” To 
respond in any way to the worshiper, even compassionately, would be a sign of 
attachment. The results of pija are therefore reflexive: the worshiper causes the 
virtues of the Jina to arise in himself or herself by praising them in word, thought, 
and deed. This is clearly stated by Acarya Jayantsensiri of the Tristuti Gacch: “All 
that we do in pijd, such as the requests and prayers we do before the Lord, are 
simply means for awakening ourselves, nothing else. . . . We are not requesting 
anything of Him, but that we have awakened our own lost creativity and are fulfilling 
or awakening our own consciousness. . . . True pija is just . . . arousing one’s life to 
follow His word” (1985:107).38 

Moksa-marg ideologues consistently maintain this view of piija as a reflexive, 
meditative act. They frequently admonish the worshiper not to sing hymns that 
contain requests such as one might make of another person, or in other ways make 
requests of the Jina. One sddhu in conversation said that performing pijd to the Jina 
for worldly gains would lead to bad karma (pap); one should do pija solely to be 
reborn as a sddhu in a place where liberation is possible. Another sddhu stressed that 
one should not perform pija even to acquire merit (punya), for although merit is 
necessary for worldly ends, it is still a hindrance on the path to liberation. Pap and 
punya are both forms of karma according to Jain karma theory, and therefore are 
ultimately to be discarded in order to attain liberation. This is seen in a formula 
repeated in several places (such as Kalapirnsiri 1985:43, Kalyansagarsiiri 1985:128) 
that the goal of pija is to progress from the realm of inauspicious and harmful karma 
(asubh) to the realm of auspicious and positive karma (ubh), and thence to the 
realm of pure liberation (Suddh).39 

But not all Jains who are performing their daily puja in the temple, or taking 
dargan, are thinking exclusively of liberation. The fact that the moksa-marg ideo- 
logues—both mendicants and laity—feel it necessary to preach and write frequently 
concerning the proper spirit in which to perform puja, and to admonish people not 
to perform pija for worldly ends, is clear evidence that many people do indeed per- 
form pijd for precisely these ends. Jains recognize in discussion among themselves 
(and in interviews) that many people perform pija for worldly ends, and attribute 
their worldly success to their daily pija. They all know the moksa-mdarg response to 
this, and so upon a moment's reflection usually criticize such motivations. But the 
ubiquity of such worldly motivations is freely recognized. 

In further recognition that most laity are motivated primarily by worldly ends, 
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not by the goal of liberation, some sddhus have promoted cults specifically designed 
to respond to the laity’s worldly needs. The orthodox support for the development 
of Jain goddess traditions is in significant part connected with the efforts to meet 
the worldly needs of the Jains within the context of the Jain tradition (Cort 1987). 
The goddess Padmavati continues to be popular for these reasons; many people 
travel to Shankheshvar to worship her as much as to worship the miracle-working 
mirti of Parsvanath there. Similarly, the cults of male protector deities such as 
Manibhadra Vir and Nakoda Bhairav have been propagated by ideologues to try to 
prevent lay Jains from worshiping non-Jain deities to meet their worldly needs.40 
This is clearly seen in the twentieth-century history of Ghantakarn Mahavir. 

The cult of Ghantakarn Mahavir is closely linked with the career of Acarya 
Buddhisagarsiiri (1874-1925) and his successor samuday.41 Buddhisagarsiiri was con- 
cerned that Jains in the area of his native Vijapur (in eastern Mehsana district) 
were resorting to the shrine of a Muslim pir (deceased saint) for help in problems 
of childlessness, spirit possession, and other misfortunes. They made offerings to 
the pir and ate the prasdd. Since the offerings included goats, the prasad included 
meat. Buddhisagarsiiri undertook a lengthy fast at the Jain temple at Mahudi, near 
Vijapur. On the final day, he had a direct vision of the Jain protector deity Ghan- 
takarn Mahavir, who instructed Buddhisagarsiri to install an image of himself (that 
is, Ghantakarn) and to institute his cult. In the past several decades, the cult of 
Ghantakarn has become enormously popular among Mirtipijak Jains, and the tem- 
ple at Mahudi is now one of the wealthiest Jain temples in India. In discussing this 
cult, Buddhisagarsiri has written: “It is not a fault to believe in and do pija to the 
passionate Vir as a fellow Jain.42 He is a devotee of Lord Mahavir. Whoever desires 
the assistance of their fellow Jain Ghantakarn Mahavir should worship him by pija 
and other means. The fellow Jain Vir has correct faith. His assistance in fulfilling 
desires is preferable to the assistance of gods and goddesses who possess incorrect 
faith” (1983-1984:55). 

Nonetheless, many Jains do worship the Jina for worldly ends. The question of 
how and why pija “works,” that is, how the individual attains worldly benefits as a 
result of his or her pijd to the Jina, is complex and open to multiple interpretations. 
It is an important area of Jain practice for which there is no single ideological theory, 
and so reminds us that no ideology ever speaks with a single hegemonic voice. Before 
addressing this question, it is necessary to look at Jain theology in greater detail to 
understand more fully the varying Jain theories of how pija works, for the two issues 
are intertwined. 


Jain Theology 


Western authors such as Auguste Barth (1882:146) and Margaret Stevenson 
(1915:292—94) have frequently characterized the Jains as atheists or non-theists.43 
Western scholarship was following the Brahmanical characterization of the Jains 
as nastikas, although this more accurately refers to the Jain rejection of the author- 
ity of the Vedas, not the Jain rejection of the concept of God. Dev-tattva or the 
verity of God is one of the three fundamental categories of Jain philosophy, 
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according to one oft-cited formula. Jain ideologues have long been concerned to 
refute the characterization of Jainism as atheist. For example, Atmaramji gave the 
following explanation in his 1884 Jain Tattuddars, “The Ideals of the Jain Tenets,” 
an explanation that closely followed arguments found in many texts from the pre- 
vious millennium: 


Question: We have heard that Jains do not believe in God (Iévar). Their tradition is 
atheist. But in the first chapter [of your book] in many places you have written “Lord 
God Arhat” (Arhant Bhagvant Parame Svar), and the first chapter gives a complete 
description of the Lord. How is this possible? _, 


Answer: O faithful one! Whoever says that Jains do not believe in‘God is mistaken. 
They have never read or heard the scriptures of the Jain tradition, nor have they ever 
met an educated Jain. Those who have read or heard the Jain scriptures never say 
that the Jains don’t believe in God. . . . [He then supports his argument by quoting 
and discussing verses 24 and 25 of the Bhaktamara Stotra.] if people say that Jains 
don’t believe in God, then to whom are these hymns addressed? Therefore, those 
who say that Jains do not believe in God speak falsely. 

Question: You have removed that doubt from my mind very effectively. But I still 
have one doubt. You believe in God, but is it believed in the Jain tradition that God 
created the world or not? 

Answer: O faithful one! If it could be proven that God created the world, then 
why wouldn’t Jains believe it? But there is no proof that God created the world. 
(Anandgiari 1936:1.80-85)44 


As is seen in this passage, Jains strenuously affirm their belief in God. Their def- 
inition of God, however, differs from other theistic traditions such as the various 
Vaisnava schools and the three Abrahamic monotheistic traditions of Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, and Islam, especially on the question of whether or not God is the creator 
who existed before time and the world. This defense is not a recent phenomenon. 
The canonical Bhagavati Siitra (12.9; see Deleu 1970:190-91), for example, contains 
a discussion of the five kinds of beings to whom the word god (deva) can appropri- 
ately be applied: beings who will be reborn as gods, kings, mendicants, Jinas, and 
heaven-dwelling unliberated deities. Creating the universe and effecting salvation 
have no place in this list. As Paul Dundas (1985:185) has written in commenting on 
these verses, “divinity in these terms signifies status alone and does not entail any 
ability or desire to influence human events and destinies.” 

Another definition is found in the following list of twenty-five synonyms for 
god (deva) given by Hemacandra in his Abhidhanacintamani (1l.24-25): 


Worthy; victor; gone beyond; knower of the past, present, and future; with the eight 
karmas worn away; supreme one; foremost lord; benevolent; self-born; lord; world 
lord; ford-maker; congregation-maker; victor lord; 

speaker of the doctrine of maybe; giver of fearlessness; universal; omniscient; all-seeing; 
enlightened; god of gods; giver of wisdom; supreme person; with desires conquered; 
trustworthy.45 


Again, neither creating the universe nor actively saving souls is involved here. 
God, according to the Jains, is any soul who has attained liberation. Some of the 
terms, such as ford-maker and congregation-maker, indicate that while still embodied 
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the Jinas created the Jain religion, and so showed the path to liberation. But they 
did not create the universe, nor do they grant liberation. This is clearly seen in the 
following definition of God given by Hemacandra (Yogasastra 2.4-7); the first two 
verses describe the dispassionate Jain god, in contrast to the description of the 
passionate Hindu gods Visnu and Siva in the last two verses: 


Omniscient, with desires and other faults conquered, honored by the triple world, 
and explaining the true meaning: He is God, Arhat, the Supreme Lord. 

He is to be meditated upon, He is to be worshiped, He is to be gone to for refuge, and 
His teaching is to be obeyed with one’s will. 

Those who are soiled by women, weapons, rosaries, and the like, and by the marks of 
desire, etc., 

who are subjugated [in rebirth] and grant boons to others— 

such gods are not liberated. 

Confused by the inundation of dancing, gaiety, singing, etc., 

how can such beings attain liberation? 


Hemacandra in his autocommentary (pp. 166-68) explains that there are four 
superior qualities found in the godness of God: knowledge of the nine verities 
(tattva) discussed in chapter 1; destruction of that which is to be destroyed, that is, 
the passions of desire and aversion that stain the soul; the fact that he is honored 
and worshiped in all manner of ways in all places by all beings; and his explanation 
of things as they really are. Hemacandra is here describing the positive defining 
characteristics of God. Because according to Jain cosmography the universe is eternal 
and uncreated, there is no need to mention that God did not create the universe. 

The Jain definition of God, however, does create a problem for Jain theologians. 
The Jina as liberated soul resides at the top of the universe in a state aptly defined by 
Padmanabh Jaini (1979:352) as “freed from all activities whatsoever.” For our pur- 
poses, what is important is that the Jina does not, and in fact cannot, act. The Jina 
could act if it wanted to, for the perfected soul is endowed with the four infinitudes 
of perception, knowledge, capability, and bliss. But according to the Jains, any action 
is dependent upon a desire to perform that action; and since another defining char- 
acteristic of the Jina is that it has conquered all desires (vit-rag), by definition the 
Jina cannot have the desire to act and therefore cannot act. Thus Hemacandra, in 
the verses above, gave as part of his description of the incorrect Hindu definition of 
God that the being in question grants boons to those who request them. A boon- 
granting deity, argue the Jains, cannot himself (or herself) be liberated, but can only 
be an unliberated being, albeit more powerful in some ways than humans. The ques- 
tion still remains: If God does not act, then how does worship bear fruit? Different 
answers to this question are found in the Jain tradition, based on different under- 
standings of the precise nature of God’s absence from this world. Let us now turn to 
these Jain answers. 


How Does Pija Work? 


The question of how pija works is rarely asked. The average Jain, whether a 
layperson or mendicant, is no more of a systematic theologian than the average 
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Christian. Many laypeople when asked how pijd works indicated that they could 
not explain it, and that I should instead talk to a knowledgeable ideologue. But 
many insisted that they strongly felt God’s presence in pija and other acts of 
devotion. A favorite Jain hymn in Gujarati has as its refrain, “You are in my mind, 
you are in my heart,” a sentiment expressed and felt by many Jains.46 

Many Jains also deny that God does not interact with the worshiper and cannot 
grant requests. Many explicitly said that their financial and professional success 
was directly due to God’s grace. As discussed above, the fact that Jains frequently 
accuse other Jains of making requests of God indicates that-such practices, and 
belief in their efficacy, are widespread. An important thing ‘to note about such 
beliefs, however, is that although they are presumably widely held, there is an 
equally widespread opinion that they run counter to the ideology of the moksa- 
marg. 

Most Jains distinguish between worldly benefits and advancement upon the 
moksa-marg. Granting of the former is clearly within the domain of a vast array of 
unliberated gods and goddesses such as Ghantakarn Mahavir and Padmavati. The 
forms of worship of these deities are clearly demarcated from the form appropriate 
for the Jinas. According to ideologues, nine-limbed pija should be done only to 
the Jinas, never to other deities. Similarly, offering a garland of coconuts, as 
indication that a request has been granted, is appropriate only to unliberated deities. 
Large signs remind the devotees at Shankheshvar, for example, to offer coconut 
garlands only to Padmavati, not to Parsvanath. 

The worldly success resulting from worship of Sankhegvar Pargvanath and other 
popular miirtis indicates another theory of how worship is efficacious. In many 
contexts, Jains distinguish between the Jina and the Jina mirti. Jains talk of miracle- 
working (camatkdri) miirtis, of which Sankhegvar Pargvanath is one of the most 
famous in Gujarat. Although the Jina cannot respond to a worshiper’s request, the 
mirrti itself can. I received various answers as to how mirtis become miracle-working. 
Several mendicants said that these powers are the result of centuries of proper 
worship by devoted and faithful Jains. Others said that the powers of a miirti derive 
from the rite by which it is initially consecrated by a mendicant. Several mendicants 
simply denied the penny of miracles. There are no mirtis in Patan that display 
such miraculous powers as Sankhegvar Pargvanath. One layman said that Paficdsar 
Pargvanath used to be camatkdri, but that there had been no displays of miracles 
for many centuries. He was unable to explain how such a deficiency resulted. 
Nonetheless, even less powerful miirtis in Patan still have a definite presence. For 
several years, the Patan laity had wanted to rebuild the temple of Samlaji Parévanath. 
Various methods of prognostication indicated that the main image did not want to 
be moved. Finally it was decided to move all the other miirtis, erect a temporary 
shelter around the main image, and then undertake the reconstruction of the temple. 
Later, after the old temple had been leveled, the architects said that it would not 
be possible to build the grand temple envisioned by the donors without moving 
the image. This time the prognostication was favorable, and the image moved. 

These miraculous powers can also reside in a temple, as in Ranakpur in Me- 
war, or in an entire pilgrimage site, as in Shatrunjay in Saurashtra. Some people 
talk of the yaks and yaksf, the god and goddess responsible for the protection of 
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the teachings of each Jina responding to the requests of worshipers (Cort 
1987:240-43). A popular Sanskrit mantra of Sankhegvar Pargvanath is “om praise 
to blessed Sankheévara Parévanatha who is worshiped by Dharanendra and Padma- 
vati.”47 Padmavati is included in the mantra as a worshiper of Sankhegvar Paré- 
vanath, and her power and efficacy derive in large part from her correct faith. In 
a statement that recalls the concept of the truth act (see below), one worshiper 
said that even though it is improper to request anything from the Jina, the re- 
quest of a true Jain cannot be ignored, and so the yaks and yaksi must respond. In 
the case of specific miirtis such as Sankhegvar Pargvanath, another deity who is 
often described as responding to the worshiper is the adhisthayak dev, or “location 
god.” At Shankheshvar, the adhisthayak dev is said to be the reincarnated soul of 
the thirteenth-century Acadrya Vardhmansiri, who was responsible for one of the 
renovations of the temple. Jains say that his affection for the mirti and the tem- 
ple was so great that it continued after his death and led to his next birth as the 
adhisthayak dev. 

No Jain would argue that because God cannot respond to the petitions of the 
worshiper, worship therefore cannot bear fruit. As mentioned above, the moksa- 
marg ideology views piija, vandan, and other forms of worship as self-reflexive actions. 
Bhadrankarvijaygani (1986:49-50) has answered precisely this question as to how 
puja bears fruit according to the moksa-marg ideology as follows:48 


Question: If the Lord Jina receives no gain from puja, then isn’t it meaningless? 


Answer: There is no benefit to the Lord Jina from pija, but there is certainly gain for 
the worshiper. By remembering a mantra, tending a fire, or studying a science, there 
isn’t any benefit to the mantra, fire, or science. But from the remembrance of a mantra, 
poison is destroyed; from tending a fire, cold is destroyed; and from the study of science, 
knowledge is certainly increased. In the same way, the good resolutions of the worshiper 
grow by puja, and from that there definitely result the destruction (nirjara) of karma 
and the attainment of merit (punya). 


Elsewhere in the same set of questions and answers he spells out the process 
more clearly (47). 


Question: What is the basis for the fruitfulness of darsan of the Lord? 


Answer: From darsan of the Lord, a good sentiment (bhav) is born in the soul. At the 
time of darsan of the Lord, the worshiper becomes humble. He praises God, by which 
he demonstrates his sentiment of gratitude. From this gratitude, there is the destruction 
of karma such as that which obscures knowledge, and the soul progresses on the path 
to liberation. 


A similar description of the process by which mirtipaja (here, as with many accounts 
given by mendicants, described in terms of darsan as a form of bhav pija) is fruitful is 
given by Kalapirnsiri as follows: 


No matter how troubled one’s mind is, it will at once become peaceful from darsan of 
the pure, unmodifying, and peaceful form of God, and one will be attracted by those 
unworldly virtues. From this attraction one’s inner affection for God will increase. 
Not only that, but when a true guru explains to the worshiper that just such a secret 
form is also present in one’s soul, delight in the innate form of God will develop from 
the unbroken respect, honor, faith, devotion, and pure observance of his highest and 
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purest teaching, and through consideration, thinking upon, and meditation on his 
pure soul-form and his boundless virtues. Then the miirti of God will beguile the 
worshiper with its beguiling power. This beguiling destroys the great delusion, and we 
become absorbed in the undeluded Lord. (1985:136) 


We see in these two accounts a progression whereby darsan of the virtues of the 
Jina as embodied in the mirti creates a spirit of inner peace in the worshiper. This 
inner peace then provides the occasion for the arising of correct knowledge, and 
through this knowledge the binding karma is destroyed. 

A question arises that I asked several mendicants: If the marti is merely a 
convenient sign, why must it be installed with elaborate rites of consecration, and 
then guarded from all manner of worldly pollution and faults? One dcdrya stated 
that although the stone is ontologically altered through these rites, the rites are 
not really necessary. Even if these rites have not been done to the mirti, the suitable 
sentiment (bhav) will still arise in the worshiper if paja and vandan are done properly. 
The consecration rites, he stressed, are done so that the common people will believe 
in the miirti, and thereby the proper bhdv will arise in their hearts as they worship 
it. We see here the central importance of bhav in understandings of paja. On the 
one hand, bhav refers to the devotional sentiment that arises from correctly done 
worship. But bhav also refers to the intention with which the person approaches 
worship.49 

Another way of looking at the moksa-mdrg position on the efficacy of piija and 
vandan is through the concept of the truth act (satyakriya), although this was not 
mentioned by any Jains with whom I spoke. The role of the truth act in the Hindu, 
especially Vedic, tradition has been thoroughly discussed by E. W. Burlingame (1917) 
and W. Norman Brown (1940, 1963, 1968, and 1972), and in the Jain tradition by 
Paul Dundas (forthcoming). In brief, the basis for the truth act is the belief that if 
a person performs an action perfectly, in proper accordance with time, place, and 
participants, then the fruits of that action as declared by the person must of necessity 
come true. In brief, the formula runs something like this: “If x be true, then may y 
occur.” Several such truth acts are found in Hemacandra’s telling of the biography 
of Mahavira in his Trisastifalakapurusacaritra, when Mahévira’s troublesome disciple 
Goéala gained his own ends through calling upon the truth inherent in Mahavira. 
The following is one example:5° 


The Master [Mahavira] went to a village of Brahmans. It had two divisions and their 
chiefs were two brothers, Nanda and Upananda. To break a fast of two days, the 
master entered Nanda’s division and Nanda gave him curds and old boiled rice. Gosala 
entered the other division and seeing Upananda’s lofty house, went there, zealous, for 
alms. At Upananda’s order, a slave-girl gave him old boiled rice. As he did not wish 
that, Gogala maliciously cursed Upananda, who said, “If he does not take the food, 
throw it on his head at once,” and she did so. Angered, Goéala said: “If my guru has 
power from penance or a psychic fire may that man’s house burn down at once. May 
the curse from not receiving holy men not be fruitless.” The Vyantaras [a class of 
deity] who were present burned the house like a bundle of straw. 


In the context of Jain pija and vandan, the notion of the truth act can help us 
see one understanding of how pija “works.” If a true Jain—that is, a person who 
has correct faith in the Jina’s teachings—performs pijd in the proper manner, then 
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there must be a result from this action. It is not necessary that there be a response, 
only a result. This argument is self-confirming, in that if there is no benefit from 
the worship then one can assume that there was some unknown mistake or that 
the person’s bhav was inadequate. The active agency of the Jina is not required for 
the worshiper to benefit from pija. In the words of the ideologue Dalsukh Malvania, 
citing the eighteenth-century Rsabhajinastotra of Devacandra on how liberation is 
attained, “soul itself is the doer and the [Jinas] are the instrumental cause” (1986:87— 
88). 

Another explanation of how pijd “works” is that acts of worship performed in 
the present are efficacious because of the prior actions of the Jinas themselves. 
Here it is important to remember the two meanings of another name for the Jinas: 
Tirthankar, “tirth-maker.” On the one hand, this refers to tirth in the pan-Indian 
sense of a place where one can cross over from the realm of rebirth to liberation 
(Eck 1981). More specifically, however, it refers to the four tirths of the Jain con- 
gregation: sddhus, sadhvis, Srdvaks, and $ravikds. In writing of the relationship be- 
tween the Jina and spiritual gain through the tirth established by the Jina, one 
contemporary mendicant has written: “The Blessed God Jinas who show the path 
to liberation in the Jain religion are considered to be unparalleled aids, and the 
chief aim of their aid is to establish the tirth that ferries faithful souls across re- 
birth” (Jinendravijaygani 1980:ii). The existing Jain community is the living result 
of the Jina’s saving actions. The Jina does not save the Jain worshiper by carrying 
the worshiper across to liberation himself, but rather by establishing the means by 
which the worshiper can him= or herself attain liberation even after the Jina is no 
longer bodily present. 

A related concept that is important here is kalyan, “welfare.” In the life of every 
Jina there are five kalyanaks, or events that generate welfare: conception, birth, world 
renunciation, enlightenment, and liberation. As long as the Jain congregation and 
tradition continue, Jains are living within the sphere of influence of those welfare- 
generating events, and so in some way can tap into the spiritual energy generated by 
the Jinas. An image for this is that we are living within the shadow of the kalydn 
generated by the Jinas. A contemporary lay pandit has written of the fruits of devotion 
to the Jina in a similar manner: “This path of devotion to the Jina is holy, so those 
who follow it will not be without any gain. Those who stand beneath a thick tree 
will surely receive the shade which is its nature, and likewise those who apply 
the color of devotion to the Jina to their inner being will surely receive great gain” 
(D. Sah 1983:12). 

In discussion with mendicants on how and why worship is efficacious, another 
perspective that emerged is based on the fact that all “soul-substance” (4tma-dravya) 
is essentially the same, and merely resides in different contexts. There is no 
ontological difference between the soul-substance embodied in the single-sensed 
earth-bodies in a marti and the liberated soul-substance of a Jina. In the words of 
Bhadrankarvijaygani (1980:152), “The marti of the Lord is the innate form of pure 
soul-substance ($uddh dtma-dravya). The mirti is a form. Soul-substance is God 
Himself. . . . In the Lord’s miirti is soul-substance just like that in God. ... The 
miiti is the best support for faithful souls to gain interior darsan of [their own] pure 
soul-substance, which is identical to the Lord’s.” Souls are entrapped in different 
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forms of physical matter, and even stained by different karmas, and thus take on 
different shades (lefya), but soul itself is inviolable and so identical. 

From this perspective, the marti is not inanimate stone. It contains a number of 
single-sensed souls. Centuries of worship by Jains motivated by correct faith can 
alter the. very nature of the soul-substance embodied in the stone. In a similar 
fashion, through the power gained from his ascetic life, the sddhu who installs the 
miiti can alter the ontological condition of the stone, so that it becomes refined. 
This transformation can last a long time, and the length of time the miirti remains 
thus empowered can be directly related to the moral and ascetic qualities of the 
sddhu. Thakkura Pheru in his 1316 Vdstusdra, a manual for Jain architecture, says, 
“If a miirti was installed more than one hundred years ago by a virtuous person 
then it remains worthy of worship even if it is broken. The mirti does not become 
fruitless,”51 

Thus, one sddhu said that a “supreme power” (Sakti) comes into the miirti during 
the performance of the consecration rite—and although the installation of a marti 
can be done by a layperson, the consecration can only be done by a sddhu, preferably 
an dcdrya. He differentiated between the “supreme power” that comes into a Jina 
miirti and the lesser powers that come into mirtis of unliberated deities such as the 
goddess Padmavati. He further talked in terms of the grace (he used krpd and kalyan 
interchangeably) of God. He agreed that since the Jina is dispassionate (vitrdg), he 
cannot act in the world. Nonetheless, his grace is still active in the world, and this 
grace showers down upon the world. Grace exists independently of the person who 
is the cause of its arising. This sadhu also distinguished between desire (rag) and 
affection (anurdg), saying that although the Jina is not subject to desire, one can 
still speak in terms of God’s affection for people. “God doesn’t think to himself, 
‘may all be happy.’ But the pure cetand (will) is still there which wishes all beings 
to be happy.” 

When I continued to press him on this subject, he finally said that the workings 
of grace and the related efficacy of piijd are all very mysterious. He said that even 
though he might not be able to explain the workings of grace, he had experienced 
them. “Religion is not bound up with history. Religion is bound up with practice, 
with faith, with experience, and with feeling.” In other words, he privileged expe- 
rience over theory. A similar perspective is expressed by Kalapirnsiri (one of the 
mendicants with whom I discussed this issue) when he writes: “From doing daily 
devotion of the Lord, the wandering of the mind is overcome, and the mind be- 
comes fixed in meditation with God as its object. Gradually in place of the mirti 
God himself becomes present to us—and from experiencing this the mind becomes 
endlessly joyous and blissful. Continuing still further, the unbroken meditation 
becomes successful and one realizes, ‘That God is me.’ Then the meditator, the 
meditation, and the meditative object become one, and there is final liberation” 
(1985:138). 

There are thus a number of different interpretations of Jain theology, all based 
on certain basic presuppositions, with important ramifications for how the efficacy 
of pijd is understood. Jains may not have been able to explain to me this efficacy 
in a systematic manner, but no one denied the efficacy.5? The ritual culture of the 
Martipajak Jains is founded on the assumption that pijjd works. Had they known 
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the work of Ralph Waldo Emerson, I am sure that some of the people with whom 
I persistently discussed this issue would have reminded me of the “foolish 
consistency” that is “the hobgoblin of little minds” (1929:57). There are some 
issues in the Jain worldview that have been the subject of immense effort to attain 
a single, consistent interpretation. The connection between theology and the 
efficacy of pija is not one of them. 


4 
Gifting and Grace 


Patterns of Lay-Mendicant Interaction 


. 


A common ideological formula for describing Jainism, which dates back to early 
comparative compendia of the various philosophical schools, is in terms of three 
fundamental categories (tattva): teachings (dharma), divinity (deva), and teachers 
(guru) (Folkert 1993:III). For Jains, the true teachings are the moksa-marg ideology, 
as discussed in chapter 1; the true divinity is the Jina, as discussed in chapter 3; 
and the true teachers are the Jain mendicants, the subject of this chapter. These 
can then be contrasted with the false teachings, divinities, and teachers of other 
philosophical and religious schools. In the words of a contemporary mendicant, 
“The guru-tattva is important in Jainism in the same way as the dev- and dharm- 
tattvas, for it is the guru who explains to us about dev and dharm. ... Among these 
three tattvas, the guru-tattva is in many ways the most important, for when we 
are traveling on the wrong path he grabs our hand and turns us onto the right 
path. The guru questions the forgetful person so that he doesn’t turn aside. 
He saves us when we are drowning in the ocean of samsdr” (Muktiprabhvijay 
n.d.:33-34),! 

At any given time during my two years of fieldwork, as well as during subsequent 
visits, there was a significant population of mendicants in Patan. Almost invariably, 
at least one group of sddhus was in town, and sometimes three or four. There was 
always a large population of sddhvis in Patan, usually numbering between fifty and 
one hundred. Although Jains in many remote villages may go for years without 
seeing a mendicant, frequent if not daily interaction with mendicants was the norm 
for Patan Jains. In this chapter I discuss the dynamics of this interaction under the 
three rubrics of ritual gifting (dan), veneration and worship (vandan and pijan), 


and devotion (bhakti).2 


The Daily Routine of a Mirtipijak Mendicant 


The life of the mendicant in both theory and practice is structured by rituals whose 
aim is to advance him or her along the moksa-mdarg. Since karma is the cause of 
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bondage, these rituals should result in the avoidance of the influx of further karma 
(karma-samvara) and the elimination of existing karma (karma-nirjara), the two 
processes that together form the ideological underpinning of the mendicant’s actions 
and intentions.3 The daily ritual routine of the mendicant is broadly structured by 
three ideological formulations, the five great restraining vows (mahdvrata), the eight 
matrices of doctrine (pravacana-mdtrka), and the six obligatory actions (dvasyaka). 
The first two are negatively framed restrictions on the mendicant’s conduct, which 
specify what the mendicant should not do, whereas the third is positively framed 
in terms of what the mendicant is enjoined to do daily. As we saw in chapter 1, in 
adopting the great vows as part of the rite of initiation, the mendicant pledges to 
refrain from harm (ahimsa), untruthful speech (satya), taking what is not freely 
offered (asteya), sexual conduct (brahmacarya), and possessing anything (aparigraha). 
The eight matrices of doctrine are subdivided into the threefold restraint (gupti) of 
mind, body, and speech, and the fivefold care (samiti) in walking, speaking, accepting 
alms, picking up and putting down objects, and excretory functions. The six 
obligatory actions are intertwined rites that together inform key parts of the 
mendicant’s practice: sdmayika, caturvimSati-stava or caitya-vandana, guru-vandana, 
pratikramana, pratyakhyana (usually known by the Prakrit form paccakkhana, 
pronounced in Gujarati pacckkhan), and kayotsarga (again, usually better known by 
its Prakrit form kdtissagga, pronounced in Gujarati kdtissagg). It is this elaborate 
pattern of obligatory daily rituals that most significantly distinguishes a samvegi 
sadhu from a yati, who performs fewer if any of them. It is for this reason that the 
tite whereby a yati becomes a samvegi sddhu is known as kriyoddhdra, “reform of 
rites.” 

Let us now see how these ideological doctrines are translated into lived experience. 
The daily routine as I present it is a generalized description derived from observation 
of a number of mendicants, and from interviews with mendicants concerning their 
praxis. With an understanding of the daily rhythms of mendicant life, we will be able 
to see more clearly the ways in which the lives of the mendicants are intertwined 
and interdependent with the lives of the laity. 

The mendicants rise before dawn, most around 5:00 A.M., but some as early as 
2:00 A.M., and perform their lavatorial functions. In observance of utsarg-samiti, or 
care in performing these actions, defecation is done in the open, in a place where 
the feces will cause no harm to living creatures, whereas urination is done into a 
shallow pan, and the urine then discarded onto a dry patch of ground.4 Until sunrise, 
each mendicant engages in personal practice according to his or her own interest. 
Some recite hymns, some study, some meditate. After sunrise they recite the morning 
pratikraman (chapter 5), the rite of confession for any karmically harmful actions 
committed during the night. This can be done either collectively or individually. 
Pratikraman is followed by padilehan (Sanskrit pratilekhana), in which the mendicant 
inspects his or her robes for insects and other minute organisms. The mendicants 
then perform guru-vandan (see below), the formulae of obeisance to the elders. 
Junior mendicants in a group perform it to senior ones, and the seniormost performs 
it to a sthapandcarya. 

This ritual prop, literally the “established dcarya,” is a symbolic representation 
of the mendicant hierarchy. It consists of four sticks of wood bound together and 
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splayed out above and below in the shape of an hourglass (see Figures 4.1, 4.2). 
When performing guru-vandan or pratikraman alone, or when giving a sermon, a 
mendicant opens the sthapandcarya to reveal five conch shells in a folded cloth.5 The 
shells represent the five “supreme lords” (pafica paramesthin) to whom homage is paid 
in the Nokar Mantra: the Jinas, the siddhas or other liberated souls, the dcAryas or 
mendicant leaders, the upddhyayas or mendicant-preceptors, and all sadhus. The 
sthdpandcarya physically signals that no mendicant is ever on his or her own, but is 
always in the presence of the entire Jain spiritual hierarchy. 

Directly following guru-vandan, and performatively indistinguishable from it, they 
recite the pacckkhan (chapter 5). This is a ritualized statement of intention to perform 
no karmically harmful actions and instead to perform certain specified actions 
(usually dietary restrictions) aimed at the avoidance and elimination of karma. 

Each mendicant is expected to go to a temple once a day if at all possible. Many 
choose to go after guru-vandan and pacckkhan. In the temple, each recites the 
caturviméati-stava, the hymn of veneration to the twenty-four Jinas as contained in 
the rite of caitya-vandan. If it is raining all day, and therefore the mendicant would 
violate the great vow of ahimsa by inevitably tredding on invisible organisms on the 
wet ground while walking to the temple, or if the mendicant is on his or her travels 
and staying in a village without a Jain temple, caitya-vandan is performed in the 
updsray in the presence of the sthdpandcdrya. 

Also following guru-vandan and pacckkhan, some of the mendicants go to the 
nearby homes of Jain laity to collect food and water in their wooden bowls, a 
ritualized action known as gocari. If no Jains live in the town or village, the 
mendicants can collect food from the homes of upper-caste vegetarian Hindus. 


Figure 4.1. Sthapandcdrya. Patan, November 1985. 
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Figure 4.2. Sthdpandcarya in front of an dcarya. Koba, February 1987. 


They bring back the food to the updSray, and, after first confessing and atoning for 
any karmic faults committed during the food-gathering round, distribute it to all 
the mendicants. Senior mendicants rarely collect the food themselves, and some 
ideologues are of the opinion that it is a ritual fault for an dcdrya to perform gocari.6 
The food is consumed in private; as a matter of custom, laity should not observe a 
mendicant eating or drinking. This is in sharp contrast to the extremely public 
manner in which a Digambar mendicant eats and drinks, as described below. 

If there is a public sermon, it is given in the mid-morning for an hour or two. 
Otherwise, the mendicants engage in study, recitation, meditation, or some other 
personalized practice. This is also a time when many laity visit mendicants for private 
instruction, pastoral advice, or simply the edifying experience of being in the 
mendicants’ presence. The mendicants inspect their clothes again in mid-morning. 
Late morning is time for another food-gathering round.” 

The afternoon is even more unstructured; some rest or nap, some instruct the 
laity, some pursue their personal practices. In mid-afternoon is the “complete 
padilehan.” In addition to inspecting their robes, the mendicants also sweep the 
updsray, taking care not to harm any insects or other minute organisms. Late 
afternoon is the time for the final food-gathering round and meal, eaten before 
sunset. Many mendicants again visit the temple at the time of the evening darsan, 
when laity come to view and sing hymns to the ornamented Jina images. After 
sunset, the mendicants perform the evening pratikraman. Unlike the morning 
performance, this one must be done collectively. The remaining hours of the evening 
are again devoted to personal practice. Before going to sleep, usually around 11:00 
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P.M., each mendicant recites the santhdra porisi, a formula of renunciation of the 
body in case he or she should die while asleep. 


Sermons 


With the exception of their dependence upon the laity for food, water, and shelter, 
the mendicants’ daily routine as outlined above is largely independent of the laity. 
But in actual practice, there is frequent interaction between. the mendicants and 
lay people in both the private and public spheres. be 

During the four-month rainy-season period, when the mendicants must stay in 
one place, the chief sadhu of every group gives a daily sermon (pravacan, vyakhyan), 
attended mostly by women and older, retired men, but on special days by most of 
the lay congregation. During their eight months of travel, the sddhus give sermons 
whenever requested, most often when they come to a new village or town in their 
travels® (see Figure 4.3). 

A sermon lasts for at least one, and usually two, periods of forty-eight minutes. 
This is the minimum period for which a layperson can take the vow of temporary 
samayik, in which he or she remains seated on a cloth, mendicant’s broom in hand, 
and performs meditation or some other form of religious practice such as repetition 
of a mantra or listening to a sermon. 

At the commencement of the sermon, the senior sddhu performs guru-vandan to 
the sthapandcarya, and the other mendicants and the laity perform guru-vandan to 


jétibillllitis: 


Figure 4.3, Sddhu delivering a sermon. Photograph by Kendall W. Folkert, 1985. 
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the senior sddhu. Laity who arrive in the middle of the sermon also perform guru- 
vandan, which takes about thirty seconds. The sddhu begins the sermon by reciting 
several holy verses to establish a proper atmosphere of spiritual purity. The sermon 
itself is tailored to the needs of the occasion. During the four-month residence in 
the rainy season, sermons tend to be extended commentaries on one or two texts. 
The rainy-season sermons in many ways resemble a college course, and nowadays 
this similarity is even more marked, as sometimes there are examinations at the 
end of the process for school-age Jains. On other occasions, the sddhu speaks on 
the subject at hand, such as image worship if it is during an image-installation 
ceremony, or renunciation if it is in the context of someone renouncing the world 
and becoming a mendicant. At the end of the sermon, after any business of the 
congregation has been concluded, the sadhu recites the pacckkhan for any laity 
intending to perform a fast that day. He concludes by reciting several holy verses, 
usually the following two Sanskrit verses: 


Holy is Lord Vir [Mahavir], holy is Gautam Svami, 
holy are Sthilabhadra and the others; may the Jain religion be holy. 


The holiness of all holies, the cause of all goodness, 
the foremost of all religions, victory to the Jain teachings.9 


Gifting 


The sddhus’ travel is in significant part determined by lay requests that they be 
present at a variety of special events. These include the special rites of consecration 
and installation of temple images, large congregational temple rituals in celebration 
of noteworthy acts such as the completion of a long fast or the anniversary of a 
mendicant’s initiation, or the month-long retreat for the updhan tap (chapter 5). 
The presence of a sddhu is requested, and in certain cases required, both to increase 
the efficacy of the rite and to provide the opportunity for the laity to earn merit 
from the sddhu’s presence. 

In the rite of initiation, the Jain mendicant takes a vow of complete nonpossession 
(aparigrah). As a result, the mendicant is dependent upon the laity for food and all 
the other necessities of life. The laity provide (and legally own) the upasray where 
the mendicant stays, the food the mendicant eats, the robes the mendicant wears, 
the books the mendicant reads, medicine for the mendicant, and any ritual 
paraphernalia required by the mendicant. The general term for such service to the 
mendicants is veydvacc.10 

In his twelfth-century Yogasdstra (3.119), Hemacandra describes seven fields (ksetra) 
in which wealth can be given. In order of precedence they are: images, temples, 
texts, sddhus, sddhvis, laymen, and laywomen.!! Hemacandra distinguishes between 
wealth spent in the seven fields, which is done out of a spirit of devotion (bhakti), 
and giving to the non-Jain needy, which is done out of a spirit of compassion (dayd). 
Whereas the latter is a laudable expense, only the former constitutes gifting (dan) in 
the ritual sense.!2 The benefits to the donor of such gifting are manifold. In an 
article on the seven fields, based on a sermon delivered to lay Jains, the twentieth- 
century Acarya Vijay Suéilsiiri wrote, “Those who use their wealth properly in the 
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seven fields attain great merit. They gain a reputation for having wealth, and so are 
successful in their human life” (1974:285). He underscored that benefits accrue in 
terms of both advancing the donor toward the transcendent goal of liberation and 
improving his or her worldly wellbeing by quoting from the late-twelfth-century 
Sanskrit Sindiiraprakara (verse 80) of Somaprabhasiiri: 


For the man who himself sows plentifully the seeds of wealth in the seven fields, 
pleasure abides with him, fame is his servant, and wealth yearns for him. 

Wisdom is affectionate, and he becomes familiar with the wealth of a world emperor. 
He holds in his hands the rewards of heaven and his desire for liberation is successful. 


The various implements required by a mendicant, such as cotton robes, shawl, 
staff, wooden food and water bowls, and a mat to sit on, are formally gifted to the 
mendicant for his or her use at the time of initiation. Laity who are special devotees 
of mendicants replace these items annually. Gifting these items is not a liturgically 
ritualized act, although when it is done, the layperson usually performs guru-vandan 
and otherwise obtains the mendicant’s blessings. 

Since a mendicant is in theory both possessionless and striving to attain a state 
of indifference to material objects, he or she should not specifically ask for anything. 
Many laity, therefore, when visiting a mendicant to perform guru-vandan or otherwise 
meet with the mendicant, ask if anything is needed, being careful to ask specifically 
about a large number of basic items. Nonetheless, when mendicants need some 
other object, such as medicine, writing implements, or a book, spontaneous requests 
are often made, of visiting scholars as well as of Jain laity. 


Gifting of Food to a Svetambar Mendicant 


The routine by which mendicants procure their food is relatively straightforward 
among the Svetambar Mirtipijaks.!3 The mendicant comes to the door of the house, 
and announces his or her presence with the benediction, “dharm labh” (“blessings of 
the religion”). If it is proper for the mendicant to accept food,!4 the layperson (usually 
the housewife) invites the mendicant to enter by saying, “padarche,” a Gujarati verbal 
request which can be translated as, “please grace us with your presence.” If the 
mendicant is observing a particular dietary restriction, he or she accepts only food 
that meets the requirement. Since a mendicant should not request that a specific 
type of food be prepared, the laity ask mendicants what dietary restrictions they are 
observing when they first come to a neighborhood updsray, and incorporate those 
foods into their daily diet for the duration of the mendicants’ presence. 

The technical term for the food-gathering round, gocari, literally means “traveling 
like a cow.” This refers to the ideal by which the mendicant goes spontaneously 
and without any preconceived desire to whatever layperson’s house he or she 
happens to come to first. To express any preference in the matter of collecting food 
would be a violation of the vow of aparigrah (nonpossession). James Laidlaw 
(1995:306) observes that the gocari paradigm also prevents the mendicant from 
being, even unwittingly, the occasion of the layperson’s accruing negative karma 
through the violence involved in preparing food. Nonetheless, laity usually are 
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expecting the mendicants, and have prepared any special foods required by their 
dietary restrictions. 

Jains are very explicit that the Jain mendicant does not beg (bhikh mdgvit) for 
food. Rather, in theory the laity request that the mendicant take food to maintain 
the body while on the path to liberation. There is often a certain amount of back- 
and-forth activity between the mendicant and the householder, as the mendicant 
rejects certain foods, or asks for fewer pieces of bread, for example. How much the 
mendicant takes depends upon the number of mendicants for whom he or she is 
collecting food. 


Gifting of Food to a Digambar Mendicant 


The Martipijak procedure of gocari contrasts sharply with the much more formally 
ritualized practice of ahar-dan or gifting of food among the Digambar Jains, as report- 
ed by Mahias (1985:249-51), Shanté (1985:506-8), Carrithers (1989:227-28), and 
Zydenbos (1999).15 In this case, each mendicant, no matter how senior, performs his 
or her own food-gathering round. The mendicant usually makes a silent resolution to 
eat only where he or she finds a certain requirement fulfilled, such as a tree in front 
of the door.!6 The mendicant walks in total silence and in an attitude which indi- 
cates that he or she will eat: the tips of the right fingers rest on the right shoulder, a 
water pot and peacock-feather fan held in the left hand. When the mendicant ar- 
rives at a suitable house, the laity address the mendicant in mixed Sanskrit and 
vernacular as follows: “Hail, hail, hail. Stay, stay, stay. [My] mind is pure, [my] speech 
is pure, [my] action is pure, this food and water are pure. Please enter into the eating 
house.”!7 The laity thrice circumambulate the mendicant, and then conduct him or 
her inside the house, and indicate a raised seat or platform where the mendicant is to 
crouch. The feet of the mendicant are washed with cold water, which is saved. 
According to Sh4nt4, the laity perform eightfold pija to the mendicant, a rite nor- 
mally performed only in worshiping Jina images in the temple, by making offerings 
onto a small table. To eat, the mendicant stands on the platform and holds his or her 
right hand in front with the palm up, cupped in the left hand. Each food item is 
placed in the right hand, and is carefully inspected by the mendicant before being 
eaten. The presence of a hair or other sign of impurity in the food is called an ant- 
aray, whereupon-the mendicant stops eating.!8 The mendicant eats no more than 
thirty-two such handfuls of food. When the mendicant is finished eating, his or her 
hands are washed with water. Before departing, the mendicant may retire to a 
different part of the house for a brief conversation with household members and 
neighbors. Carrithers notes that in one case of adhdr-din he observed, neighbor 
women took advantage of this opportunity to worship the mendicant by placing 
bananas and coconuts at his feet. After the mendicant has departed, the family 
then eats its own meal, considered now as prasdd, or consecrated leftovers from the 
mendicant’s meal. 

Whereas the Svetambar gocari is a relatively simple, unaccented transaction, 
whereby the laity provide the mendicants with needed food, the Digambar ahdr- 
dan is strikingly similar to both Jain and especially Hindu forms of temple worship. 
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This equation is seen most clearly in ShAnt4’s description of the eightfold puja 
performed to the mendicant. As we will see below, this would be considered a 
ritual fault (agatna) among the Svetambars, for it ritually equates the unliberated 
mendicant with the liberated Jina. The Svetambar rites of caitya-vandan addressed 
to the Jinas and guru-vandan addressed to the mendicant have extensive liturgical 
overlap, but at key places the distinction between the two is maintained by, for 
example, bowing thrice to the Jina, but only twice to the mendicant. 

The Digambar mendicant is fed in a manner that provides the laity with several 
valuable, spiritually charged leftovers: the water from bathing both the feet and the 
hands, and the meal itself. Whereas the Svetambar mendicant is treated like a guest 
with special requirements, the Digambar mendicant is treated like a god. The Digambar 
ritual interaction conforms to Hindu ritual paradigms that have been discussed by 
several authors (such as Babb 1975, Fuller 1992, Wadley 1975). In Hindu temple 
worship, offerings of food, flowers, incense, light, and other pleasing substances are 
made to the deity in its image form. The edible offerings are “eaten” and absorbed by 
the deity, and then returned to the worshiper in the form of prasad, a term literally 
meaning “grace” that can also be more broadly translated as “God’s leftovers.” Through 
consumption of this valorized food, the worshiper absorbs some of the deity’s grace, 
and becomes in some small manner more godlike him or herself. The acceptance of 
the leftover food also serves to emphasize the worshiper’s lower status in relation to 
the deity. There is seemingly little difference between Hindu worship of a temple 
image of a deity and Digambar worship of the deitylike mendicant. Both are quite 
different from the Svetambar and Digambar rites of worshiping the Jina image. In 
sharp contrast to Hindu worship—and this contrast is evident to most Jains—the 
food offerings placed in front of the Jina image are considered to be given up by the 
worshiper, and after the rite cannot be returned to the worshiper, but must instead be 
given to a non-Jain recipient. 19 


Gifting, Merit, and Sin 


Gloria Raheja (1988), Jonathan Parry (1980, 1986, 1994), and Peter van der Veer 
(1989:189-211) have discussed the ways in which in Hindu and Brahmanical 
conceptions of dan, the recipient of the gift also accepts and so ingests the pap (sins)20 
or inauspiciousness (asubh, kusubh, nasubh) of the donor.21 The argument has been 
summarized by Raheja (1988:36) as follows: “inauspiciousness and pdp, ‘evil,’ are 
thought to be generated not only at death but in most life processes. Birth, marriage, 
death, harvests, the building of a house, and very many occasions during the calendrical 
cycles of the week, the lunar month, and the year are thought to generate 
inauspiciousness (but not necessarily ‘impurity’) that must be removed and given 
away in ddn if well-being and auspiciousness are to be achieved and maintained.” 
Different forms of inauspiciousness require different recipients for their proper 
and safe removal: women, untouchables, priests, and poor relatives are all appropriate 
receptacles in various contexts. Parry has vividly described the anxiety of 
Mahabrahman funeral priests of Banaras concerning the dan they receive in the 
context of funeral rites. According to Parry (1994:124), they feel that if they are 
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incapable of adequately digesting the pap they receive in dan through various forms 
of expiation, they are “liable to contract leprosy and rot; to die a premature and 
painful death vomiting excrement, and to suffer the most terrible torments thereafter.” 
The inauspicious and dangerous dan received by these lower-caste Mahabrahmans is 
carefully distinguished from the auspicious daksind received by higher-caste Karmakandi 
Brahmans who preside over the death rites of more well-to-do patrons who want a 
more learned officiant.22 Raheja in her detailed ethnography of a north Indian village 
shows that such notions of pap and inauspiciousness are ubiquitous in a wide range of 
Hindu ritual transactions. 

The Svetambar Jain understanding of dan is different in certain key respects, 
perhaps in reaction to this Hindu paradigm.23 The mendicant is not considered to 
“eat” (jamvit) the food he or she receives, but rather to “use” (vapdrvit) it, for the 
mendicant has no “taste” (svdd) for food. The mendicant takes the food not out of 
desire or pleasure, but to sustain the body as the vehicle temporarily inhabited by 
the soul on its path to liberation. To enforce this understanding, many mendicants 
mix together all the foods collected in gocari into an unpalatable mush.24 If the 
mendicant were to ask for a specific type of food to be prepared, then he or she 
would accrue bad karma or pap. But in theory the mendicant does not ask for food 
to be prepared, and takes no interest in the food preparation other than to ensure 
that it has not violated either of the great vows of nonharm or nonpossession. The 
mendicant thereby avoids the accrual of karma and pap, either through explicit 
commissioning or implicit approval (anumodan) of the food preparation and its 
accompanying violence.25 In this Jain model of gifting, the pap is not passed along 
with the gift. Lay Jains are not so much concerned with the removal of pap through 
dan as they are with the generation of punya through dan. The layperson accrues 
pap through the preparation of food for the mendicant, but this pap is more than 
offset by the punya accrued through the act of dan of the food to the mendicant. 
Since pap and punya are mirror opposites (that is, pap is negative punya), then the 
end result for the donor is the same in the Jain and Hindu situations—the giver’s 
karmic status has improved. But the end position for the recipient is different, for the 
Jain mendicant does not have the added pap to contend with. The mendicant ac- 
crues no pap, however, only if due to his or her conduct he or she is a proper recip- 
ient for dan.26 

Ensuring that mendicants observe proper mendicant conduct, and therefore 
remain proper recipients for dan, has been a long-standing concern in the Jain 
community. In the twelfth century, Hemacandra defined a proper sddhu as one 
who “through following the teachings of the Jina observes right conduct, makes 
fruitful this rarely attained human birth, crosses over [to liberation] himself, and 
causes others to cross over.”27 One of the aims of the late-nineteenth and early- 
twentieth-century reform movement among the Mirtipijak Jains was to remove 
the institution of domesticated sddhus known as yatis by convincing the Jain laity 
that yatis were unsuitable as recipients of dan, in which case the donor would receive 
less punya.28 

A diagram of the Hindu and Jain transactions can clarify the differences between 
the two ritual systems (see Table 4.1). An interesting aspect of these transactions 
is that in the Jain case this same diagram is accurate regardless of whether the 
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Table 4.1 Hindu and Jain Transactions 


Hindu 
donor (dan) ———->--—> recipient 
(pap -) (pap +) 
Jain 
donor (dan) ——--_=> recipient 
(pap +) (no change) a“ 
(punya ++) nome 


recipient is a Svetambar mendicant, a Digambar mendicant, or an image of a Jina 
in a temple. In none of these Jain transactions does the pap associated with the dan 
stick to the recipient. In the case of the Jina, as discussed in chapter 3, this is 
because the latter is theologically nonresponsive, and the transaction as a result is 
largely self-reflexive on the part of the donor. As part of their initiation, mendicants 
have taken vows of aparigrah, the universal and lifelong renunciation of all physical 
and mental notions of ownership. As long as the mendicant is firm in his or her 
observance of the vow, and as a result is a suitable recipient, the donation has no 
moral or ontological effect upon the recipient. We see here the importance of the 
Jain insistence that Jain mendicants in theory do not ask for food, and that they 
oftentimes must be cajoled by the laity into accepting food in order to sustain their 
meritorious presence.29 At the same time, many Jains refuse to give alms to Hindu 
renouncers (except out of cautious respect and fear for the renouncers’ reputed worldly 
magico-spiritual powers), and refer to Hindu renouncers contemptuously as “beggars,” 
precisely because from a Jain perspective they are not suitable recipients.30 

What is not explained by this model is what happens to the pdp in the Jain 
instance. Raheja indicates that for north Indian village Hindus, the economy of 
auspiciousness and inauspiciousness is a closed, zero-sum system: inauspiciousness 
can be removed only if some other recipient takes it on. Auspiciousness is really 
only a lack of inauspiciousness. The Jains seem to operate in a different transactional 
universe, where the ascetic and renunciatory powers of the mendicant to wear 
away karma (karma-nirjara) allow for the generation of auspicious karma by the 
layperson’s actions. This would seem to hold regardless of whether the food is returned 
to the donor as prasdd or is retained solely for consumption by the recipient.3! The 
powers of the mendicant result in a network wherein new auspiciousness can be 
created and inauspiciousness can be destroyed, not just transferred. This seems to be 
an inherent property of the Jain religion. In the auspicious verses recited at the end 
of every sermon, the Jain religion is described as “the cause of all goodness” (kalyan).32 
The five goodness-creating events (kalyanak) of conception, birth, initiation, 
enlightenment, and liberation in the life of every Jina set in motion a process by 
which within the context of the Jain religion there is a constant supply of new 
auspicuousness, which is available to devout and faithful Jains. This is one reason 
the five kalydnaks are the focus of much of the lay Jain ritual life. 

Both Parry and Raheja focus on transactions within the realm of samsdr, in which 
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the recipients are either lowet-caste humans or passionate, potentially harmful deities. 
If these authors had paid attention to devotional forms of religious practice, they 
might have found that Hindu bhakti also allows for systems in which unlimited 
auspiciousness is available to the devotee. Vasudha Narayanan (1985) and D. E Pocock 
(1973) have shown that God (Visnu and Krsna) in the Srivaisnava and Pustimarg 
traditions is the source of worldly auspiciousness for devotees in ways very similar to 
that by which the Jain tradition itself is a source for auspiciousness. Lawrence Babb’s 
work on contemporary urban Hindu guru-based movements in north India 
demonstrates a similar understanding, in which “an offering to the guru would appear 
to be, among other things, a possible vehicle through which the offerer can deliver 
up impurities, his or her ‘sins,’ which are taken by the guru into or onto himself” 
(Babb 1986:66). The Jain ideology of interaction is analogous in many ways to the 
ideologies found in Hindu bhakti traditions (although there are fundamental 
differences in the understandings of the transactional ontology involved), and quite 
different in terms of its having a source of boundless goodness from the zero-sum 
nondevotional Hindu systems of prestations.33 


Veneration and Worship 


The invocation of Hindu devotion to gurus brings us to similar attitudes within 
Jain practice, of lay veneration (vandan), worship (puja), and devotion (bhakti) of 
mendicants. We have seen in chapter 1 that at the heart of the Jain pantheon are 
the five supreme lords, the Jina, siddha, dcarya, upddhydya, and sddhu. The Jinas and 
siddhas embody the perfected virtues of the soul. They reside at the top of the 
universe in nonresponsive and noninteractive perfection, and so are what Lawrence 
Babb (1996) has aptly termed an “absent lord.” Due to this absence, the living 
presence of the mendicants takes on a special role in the lives of Jains. In the 
words of a mendicant, “In the absence of God, the proximate benefactors are the 
Lord gurus. They have renounced the world themselves, preach to us with no self- 
interest about the true path, and themselves travel on that path. The monks give 
peace to those oppressed by suffering, and comfort us with their assurances. By 
worshiping and praising them we obtain their blessings. By associating with these 
saints we attain lofty thoughts, and are inspired to travel the true path” (Kuéal- 
candravijay 1983:1.6). 

He then goes on to detail the benefits of devotion to mendicants (10): “From 
contact with sddhus, the sentiments (bhdvnd) of affection, bhakti, and praising are 
born in us. By doing bhakti, we attain knowledge, by which we remove the pap and 
oppressions of this world.” One English-educated layman expressed this same attitude 
when he said, “the guru is the messenger of God.” 


Guru-Vandan 


Vandan refers to several types of ritualized obeisance and praise from an inferior to 
a superior. Caitya-vandan is usually performed in a temple, and addressed to the 
Jina enthroned in that particular temple. Dev-vandan is an extended caitya-vandan, 
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usually performed in an upasray, addressed to all twenty-four of the Jinas of the 
current time cycle as well as several of the Jinas presently living in other parts of 
the universe. Guru-vandan is performed by laity to any mendicant, and by 
mendicants to their elders, with a slight difference in the performance. 

At the beginning of a sermon, all the laity perform guru-vandan to the sddhu 
delivering the sermon, while he performs guru-vandan to the sthapandcdrya set up in 
front of him. Devout Jains go to a nearby upasray daily to perform guru-vandan to a 
mendicant. Many times when I was engaged in discussions with mendicants, a steady 
stream of laity came up, bowing and reciting the guru-vandan tothe mendicant, who 
often totally ignored them. This is not a personalized ritual, in which the specific 
personality of either worshiper or worshiped has any significance. It is a formalized, 
depersonalized rite of interaction between people who occupy the ritual positions of 
worshiping layperson and worshiped mendicant. 

The prescription for performing guru-vandan is found in many lay manuals, and is 
known and practiced by a great many Jains.34 The layperson twice bows his or her 
forehead to the ground, reciting each time the following Prakrit phrase: “I wish, O 
forebearing mendicant, to praise [you] with concentration and renunciation. So be 
it. I praise.”35 The layperson then, with hands folded in front of his or her chest, 
recites the following in mixed Prakrit and vernacular: “[Prakrit:] What is needed? Is 
it a good morning [or evening]? [Gujarati:] Is the asceticism good? Is the body trouble- 
free? Is the journey good and in equanimity, sir? Master! Is there contentment, sir? 
Give [to us] the benefit of [gifting to you] food and water, sir.” 


Figure 4.4. Layman bowing to sddhvt as sign of devotion; in return, she sprinkles vdskep on 
his head. Photograph by Kendall W. Folkert, 1985. 
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If the mendicant holds a title above the rank of muni, such as dcarya, upddhydya, 
or gani, the layperson bows and repeats the initial phrase again. While still standing, 
the layperson recites the following Prakrit phrases: “Standing here, may I be 
pardoned for internal daily transgressions, O Lord? As is wished. I ask pardon for 
daily transgressions. For anything unfriendly or excessively unfriendly in eating, 
drinking, conduct, transaction, speech, conversation, sitting higher [than the guru], 
sitting at the same level, interrupting in speech, speaking louder—whatever fault 
against conduct, great or small, which you know but I do not know, may that have 
no result.” The person then concludes by again bowing and reciting the first phrase 
(see Figure 4.4). 

Guru-vandan is also performed in the ritual context of laity greeting a mendicant 
(usually an important sddhu) on his or her travels, such as entering a city or changing 
residence (chapter 6). In my fieldwork, I saw this performed only by women, although 
I know of no prescription to this effect. Women either individually or collectively 
prepare a rice svastik, nandydvart, or other holy design on a small low offering table, 
and place on the design a coconut, piece of candy, a small coin, or other offering. 
When the mendicant approaches, the women place the table before him, and then 
perform guru-vandan. The mendicant does not say anything in return (and in many 
cases that I observed appeared to be distinctly uninterested in the proceedings). At 
the conclusion of guru-vandan, the mendicant may or may not reciprocate with a 
blessing, the laypeople move out of the mendicant’s way, and he or she proceeds 
(see Figure 4.5). 


Figure 4.5. Laywomen performing guru-vandan to a sddhu. Patan, April 1987. 
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Guru-Paja 


An alternate form to guru-vandan is guru-pijd, which ideologues try to ensure is 
bounded by carefully enunciated guidelines of propriety. The correct form of guru- 
piija is for the layperson to sprinkle a small amount of vaskep (see below) on the 
right big toe of the mendicant; in return, the mendicant holds his or her right 
hand aloft in a gesture of protection and blessing, and mutters a mantra or else the 
catch-all mendicant greeting of “dharm labh” (“blessings of the religion [upon you]”). 
Usually the layperson also makes an offering of money into a metal tray in front of 
the mendicant; this money is then put in the’ local sangh’s “knowledge account,” 
from which it can be spent only for the purpose of spreading knowledge about 
Jainism by publishing books and similar activities. The mendicant usually 
reciprocates by sprinkling a small amount of vdskep on the layperson’s head; if the 
layperson is of the same gender, and therefore the mendicant can touch him or her 
without violating mendicant codes of purity, the mendicant often will reinforce 
the blessing by patting the layperson on the head or back. 

In 1986 a bitter controversy arose within the Tapa Gacch when several laymen 
proposed performing guru-piija to Acarya Vijay Ramcandrasiri in the “nine-limbed” 
form done to Jina images. His many detractors within the Tapa Gacch accused 
him of setting himself up as the twenty-fifth Jina.36 A fierce debate raged in the 
newspapers and within Jain circles concerning the textual authority for this ritual. 
In the end, the followers of Ramcandrasiri compromised by performing the nine- 
limbed guru-pija to Ramcandrasiri, but while doing so drew a curtain in front of 
the Jina image in the temple. This way they did not worship the dcarya by a ritual 
normally reserved for the worship of the Jina in the visual presence of the Jina.37 
One layman I talked with accused the followers of Ramcandrasiiri of performing a 
Vaisnav ritual. He said they were blurring the distinction between the Jinas and 
the living mendicants, in the same manner that Vaisnavs oftentimes conflate Visnu- 
Krsna and their living gurus.38 “We do vandan to the sddhu as our Lord,” he said, 
“but it is not the same as we do in the temple to the Tirthankars; there is a 
difference.” This line, however, is frequently crossed by the majority of Jain laity. 
Before the cremation procession of one well-known sddhu in November 1986, 
thousands of people performed guru-pijja to his corpse in the updsray; a large sign 
reminded people to perform guru-pija only to the right big toe, and the laymen 
looking after the body constantly had to remind zealous laity not to sprinkle vaskep 
on the corpse's head. 


Devotion and Grace 


A layperson who has developed a special relationship of devotion with a particular 
mendicant is called a bhakt, or a khds (special) bhakt if the relationship is particularly 
strong. Such a relationship cuts across any traditional allegiances to samuday or gacch 
based on family or neighborhood; in this way it parallels the Hindu phenomena of 
devotion to a chosen deity (ista-devaté) and devotion to a personal guru. This 
relationship, however, is not formalized through any rite, and therefore the mendicant’s 
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instructions are binding upon the layperson only to the extent that the layperson 
accepts the mendicant’s authority. A bhakt knows at all times where his or her guru is 
on his journeys, and frequently travels some distance to be with him. The bhakt 
counts on the guru for advice in a wide range of religious, family, and economic 
matters. In return, the bhakt is solicitous after the guru’s welfare. Whereas laity always 
use elevated, polite language when addressing a mendicant,39 a bhakt inquires after 
the health and physical needs of the guru just as one would look after a small child 
or a spouse. Yet while treating the guru as a dependent on the social sphere, the 
layperson at the same time considers him or herself to be the spiritual dependent of 
the guru. One layman described this relationship as like that of father and son: 
“Guru Maharaj feels for me just like a father does for a son. If I haven’t seen Guru 
Mahar§j recently, then I will see him in my dreams, and I know it is time to visit 
him.”40 Another layman commented upon the death of his guru by saying that 
he felt as much sorrow as when his own father had died. In addition to advice, the 
guru often makes special demands of the bhakt, or does special favors for the bhakt. A 
guru might suggest that the bhakt take a temporarily binding vow (niyam, badha), 
such as strictly observing the ban on eating after dark (chapter 5), or restricting 
the time spent watching television for several weeks. In one case, a guru told a bhakt 
of his to give up his job as an engineer in the United States and return to Bombay 
to look after his elderly parents, which he did. In return, many gurus give their 
bhakts special mantras to recite daily, or perhaps a protective string to tie around the 
right wrist. 

Most bhakts describe the blessings they receive from their guru in terms of grace 
or mercy (dSirvdd, maherbani, krpa). Several laymen ascribed the beginning of their 
worldly financial success to the day they met their gurus. The physical form of this 
mercy is vdskep (Sanskrit vdsaksepa, “thrown scented powder”), a mixture of 
sandalwood, saffron, and camphor powder used in a wide variety of ritual contexts.4! 
One author says of vdskep: “It is believed that Mahavir himself blessed it and used 
it. He sprinkled it on the head of Gautam, his first disciple. It has come down 
passing through the hands of the Munis of the Jain hierarchy, each of them adding 
to the original store. The faithful attribute miraculous virtues to the powder” (Baakza 
1962:57-58). 

When a layperson does guru-piija to a mendicant, he or she sprinkles vaskep on 
the mendicant’s right big toe. When a mendicant gives a blessing to a layperson, the 
layperson bows before the mendicant with folded hands, and the mendicant sprin- 
kles vaskep on the crown of the layperson’s head. Such powder has usually been 
previously empowered by the mendicant speaking a mantra over it. Most bhakts keep 
a small supply of vdskep that has been blessed and given to them by their guru. 
One couple sprinkled a small amount on their own heads every day before leaving 
the house. Another man received a packet of vdskep from his guru in the mail every 
year. Many Jains believe that if one keeps vdskep in one’s safe, one’s money will 
increase. 

The palanquin in which the body of a deceased mendicant is taken from the 
updgray to the cremation site is also believed to possess such beneficent powers. On 
the occasion of the above-mentioned procession and cremation in November 1986, 
many members of the crowd tussled to obtain small pieces of the cloth canopy 
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from the palanquin. One young man who obtained a piece told me that he planned 
to put it in his safe along with a five-paise coin, to ensure his future prosperity. The 
efficacy of such relics is directly dependent upon the fame and conduct of the 
deceased mendicant. 

The funeral of a mendicant is an occasion for both great rejoicing and great 
earning of beneficial merit among the laity.42 The various rites performed to the 
body, from bearing the palanquin to lighting the fire, are auctioned off, with the 
merit of the rites going to the donors. The rites in November 1986, in the town of 
Unjha, were auctioned off for a total of over Rs. 450,000, with the right to light 
the pyre going for Rs. 100,111.43 During the procession fromthe updsray to the 
cremation site,44 the people throw auspicious red powder over one another, and 
shout, “Jay jay nand, jay jay bhadda” (“Hail hail joy, hail hail goodness”). As one 
layman explained, “We say ‘jay jay nanda’ because we have had the opportunity to 
meet such a superior man. It is a holy death. He lived not for his body, but for his 
soul, and for the souls of everyone. Therefore we feel much joy (anand) because of 
his pure life. He has been released from his body, and he cannot go to a bad birth. 
Therefore everyone is happy.” 

The final act in the relationship between a sddhu and his devotees is the gunanuvad 
sabhd (assembly to translate his virtues), held wherever there is a significant number 
of his devotees. In the above instance, they were held in Unjha, Patan, Ahmedabad, 
and Bombay. At this gathering, various mendicants and laymen stand to remember 
publicly various good deeds and qualities of the deceased sddhu, so that by publicly 
praising these qualities they may translate the qualities into their own person. The 
Khartar Gacch carries the sddhu-devotee relationship even further, with the cult of 
the four Dadagurus (grandfather-gurus).45 These are four leaders of the Khartar Gacch 
who lived between the twelfth and seventeenth centuries, and who are worshiped 
for a variety of worldly purposes. Whereas deceased Tapa Gacch mendicants are viewed 
primarily as departed saints, the Khartar Gacch Dadagurus are viewed much mote as 
present deities. 

The relationship between bhakt and guru among the Svetambar Martipijak Jains 
resembles in many ways those in the guru-bhakti cults that are becoming a dominant 
form of contemporary urban Hinduism, as recently studied by Lawrence Babb (1986). 
A major difference, however, is that the Svetambar Martipajak guru remains a 
human being, albeit a special, powerful human being, whereas among Hindu guru 
cults the guru tends to assume the status of a deity. 


Concluding Observations 


In this chapter, we have seen that interaction with mendicants, especially as gurus, is 
a significant element in the life of lay Jains. This interaction takes place through the 
rites of gifting, praise, and worship, and through the relationship of devotion. On the 
ideological level, the mendicant is a model of renunciation for the layperson. The 
mendicant’s status is superior to that of the layperson precisely because he has advanced 
further along the moksa-mdarg. In the language of the gunasthans, the fourteen-rung 
ladder to liberation, the mendicant by virtue of the five great vows is on at least the 
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sixth rung, whereas the layperson is at best on the fourth rung (unless he or she has 
taken the twelve vows of a layperson, in which case he or she is on the fifth rung). 

At the same time, the mendicant is a living source of wellbeing for the layperson. 
The layperson obtains wellbeing by establishing a personal relationship with the 
mendicant, a relationship that is actualized through gifting, praise, worship, and 
devotion. This results in a paradoxical situation for the mendicant. In the pursuit 
of liberation, the mendicant strives to reduce all transactions and interactions, for 
it is precisely these which lead to the influx of new binding karma. But in this 
pursuit of liberation, the mendicant is dependent upon the laity for physical 
requirements such as food, shelter, and clothing. In pursuit of less interaction, the 
mendicant must establish an interactive relationship with the laity, especially since 
the mendicant is required to minister to the spiritual needs of the laity and show 
them the path. These spiritual needs, however, are met not through providing a 
remote, abstract ideal but rather through close, personal interactions and transactions 
with the laity. The mendicants may define themselves as striving for liberation, 
but in the eyes of the laity it is precisely this striving for liberation that generates 
the meritorious karma that the laity can tap into for their own wellbeing by 
transacting with the mendicant. 


5 


Holy Asceticism 


An emphasis upon asceticism (tap, Sanskrit tapas), used here to encompass a wide 
range of both restrictions on behavior and techniques of working upon one’s inner 
spiritual condition, has occupied an important place in the Jain tradition from its 
inception.! Energetic striving for perfection through asceticism has been a hallmark 
of Jain ideology and practice. As Padmanabh Jaini (1993:340) has noted, whereas 
the Buddhists traditionally shunned extreme asceticism in favor of a balance between 
world affirmation and world renunciation, the Jains have “found this so called 
Middle Path of the Buddha as nothing but faintheartedness, a weakness of the 
spirit unworthy of a true follower of a Jina.” Similarly, whereas the various Vaisnav 
traditions with which the Jains have closely interacted and intermarried over the 
past five hundred years (especially the Pustimarg Vaisnav tradition) have emphasized 
the exaltation of sensory experience in dedication to Krsna, the Jains have criticized 
such sensory and aesthetic pursuits, saying that they only tie one more firmly to 
the rounds of rebirth (samsdr). 

The core of the Jain tradition is often defined by the moksa-marg ideology as the 
three jewels of correct faith (samyag-darsana), understanding (samyag-jfidna), and 
conduct (samyak-cdritra). As noted in chapter 1, the very first verse of the Tattvartha 
Stitra, one of the most important systematic statements of the moksa-mdrg, reads, 
“The path to liberation consists of correct faith, understanding, and conduct.” But 
from an early date, this formulation was felt to be insufficient, and so we find 
alternative definitions that include correct asceticism (samvyag-tapas) as equal to 
the three jewels. For example, the Uttaradhyayana Siitra (28.2-3), in another, even 
earlier, formulation of the moksa-marg, states the following: 


Understanding and faith and conduct and asceticism: 

this is the path taught by the Jinas who have perfect knowledge. 
Understanding and faith and conduct and asceticism: 

those souls who follow this path go to liberation. 


The assumption that asceticism is equally important as faith, understanding, and 
conduct is also seen in the yantra of the siddhcakra or navpad (see Figure 5.1). This 
diagram, the object of much Jain devotional activity, bears in its center the figure 
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Figure 5.1. Metal tray depicting siddhcakra or navpad. Photograph by Thomas A. Zwicker, 
© 1989 The University of Pennsylvania Museum Archives. 


of the Jina; in eight petals surrounding the Arhat are the other four Supreme 
Beings—the siddha, dcarya, upadhyaya, and sadhu, and alternating with them praises 
to the three jewels and correct asceticism. 

Passages in praise of the glory and efficacy of asceticism abound in Jain literature, 
from the earliest canonical texts to the most recent homiletic pamphlets. The first 
verse of the Dafavaikdlika Siitra, an important ideological text for mendicant praxis 
that is memorized as one of the first acts of a mendicant’s career, reads, “The highest 
holy is dharma, which consists of non-harm, equanimity, and asceticism. Even the 
gods revere a mind that is ever fixed on dharma.” From a more recent text, one finds 
the following verses, in the seventeenth-century Navpad Pija of Mahopadhyay 
YaSovijay, a well-known devotional text for an oft-performed congregational ritual 
composed by this important ideologue: 
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Praise praise to fierce asceticism 

which uproots karma like an elephant uproots a tree. 
It removes the karmas and passions of the past, present, and future, 
bound in which one burns. 

Asceticism is said to be of two kinds, outer and inner; 

joined with renunciation of ill intentions it cuts aimless bad meditation. 
Attainments and perfections are gained from its splendor and glory. 
From lack of desire comes the purity that stops karma. 
Asceticism is the cause of great joy; 

like an auspicious woman it is the sign of success.2 


Both of these passages, composed nearly two millennia apart (and Yasovijay 
certainly knew the earlier passage by heart), explicitly use the language of wellbeing 
to describe asceticism. The authors contrast what they perceive as an unenlightened 
understanding of wellbeing in worldly terms with an ideological understanding of 
the true wellbeing that is liberation. The Dasavaikdlika passage says that asceticism is 
a defining part of the “highest holy.” The term being translated here as “holy” is 
mangala, one of the central terms within the wellbeing realm of value. When the 
author says that the mangala which is characterized by asceticism is the highest mangala, 
he implicitly assumes that there are alternative interpretations of marngala. His 
statement is designed to shake the listener (or, since this text is recited by mendicants, 
the speaker) into the realization that a true, accurate understanding of marigala rejects 
the wellbeing understanding in favor of the moksa-marg understanding. Similarly, 
Yasovijay employs a standard trope of wellbeing, an auspicious woman (simantini) 
wearing red powder in the part of her hair and whose husband is therefore alive, 
which in the wellbeing perspective is viewed as an obvious sign of worldly success 
(siddhi) that leads to great joy (mahdnand). But he also uses this symbolism as half of 
a binary opposition, contrasting the lesser joy, success, and holiness of wellbeing with 
the greater and truer infinite bliss that is one of the four characteristics of true holiness, 
the perfection of the liberated soul (siddha). 


The Ideology of Asceticism 
Yagovijay also succinctly enumerates many of the basic aspects of the ideological 
formulation of asceticism. As with almost everything else in the moksa-marg ideology, 
the discussion of asceticism is characterized by a mind-numbing succession of lists. 
One of the earliest formulations, found in such central texts as the Tattvartha Siitra 
(9.19-27) and Uttaradhyayana Siitra (30.8-30) and repeated in countless later sources 
such as Yasovijay’s hymn, divides asceticism into six outer or external practices and 
six inner or internal practices. As given in the Uttarddhyayana, the six outer practices 
are: complete fasting; eating limited amounts; eating only restricted items; abstaining 
from tasty foods; mortification of the flesh; and guarding the limbs, that is, avoiding 
anything that can cause temptation. The six inner practices are: confession and 
expiation; respecting mendicants; assisting mendicants; study; meditation; and 
abandoning the body by ignoring bodily wants. 

External asceticism focuses on the body. It is called external because the 
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austerities all involve restricting one’s dependence on external objects, and so the 
austerities themselves can be perceived by others. Internal asceticism focuses on 
attitudes, thoughts, and emotions. It is called internal because the austerities are 
less tied to interaction with external objects, and cannot easily be perceived by 
others (Sanghavi 1974:339). All twelve of the outer and inner practices play im- 
portant roles in contemporary practice. But most lay Jains identify asceticism pri- 
marily with the six external forms of asceticism, which, as Williams (1963:238-39) 
has noted, are “virtually synonymous with fasting.” Williams goes on to note that 
Jain asceticism “lies first and foremost in depriving oneself of food.” Josephine 
Reynell (1985b:22) has similarly said that among the Khartar Gacch Jains of 
Jaipur, “more emphasis is given to the external behaviour than internal states for 
it is believed popularly that a person’s external actions mirror their internal 
being.” In this chapter, I will accordingly discuss primarily the external forms of 
asceticism. Instead of dividing my discussion into inner and outer practices, a 
more useful distinction is between ordinary, everyday ascetic practices that go far 
toward defining the Jains in the larger South Asian social sphere (where the tru- 
ism “you are what you eat” has far-reaching social ramifications), and extraordi- 
nary, occasional ascetic practices that in many ways serve to mark the “staunch” 
(cust) Jain from most Jains. Although these exceptional practices are often under- 
taken by Jains who are more consciously involved in the moksa-marg ideology, ex- 
pressions of both the wellbeing realm of values and the moksa-marg ideology are 
found in both ordinary and extraordinary asceticism, as I will discuss in the con- 
clusion of the chapter. 


The Ideal of Asceticism: Mahavir 


For many Jains, the ideal of asceticism is encapsulated in the biography of Mahavir. 
His life is often described as “composed of asceticism.” Medieval hagiographies of 
Mahavir detail the many fasts and austerities he practiced during his life as a 
mendicant. His fasts during the twelve years and six and one half months between 
renunciation and enlightenment are summarized in one contemporary popular 
pamphlet as follows (Kusalcandravijay 1983:IX):3 


One six-month fast 180 days 
One 175-day fast 175 days 
Nine four-month fasts 1,080 days 
Two three-month fasts 180 days 
Two seventy-five-day fasts 150 days 
Two forty-five-day fasts 90 days 
Twelve one-month fasts 360 days 
Twelve fifteen-day fasts 180 days 
Thirty-six three-day fasts 108 days 
229 two-day fasts 458 days 
One bhadra pratima 75 days 
One mahdbhadra pratima 196 days 


One sarvatobhadra pratima4 392 days 
Total 3,624 days 
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Of the remaining 915 days, on 349 he took food only once, and he never slept for 
more than forty-eight minutes at a time. Nobody expects such fierce asceticism in 
the present age, since an aspect of the decline of time is that such exemplary asceticism 
is impossible, but it is still remembered as an ideal. This ideal is especially embodied 
in the lives of mendicants through their frequent fasting, and the charisma of many 
mendicants is directly related to their career of fasting. In particular, many mendicants 
observe long fasts, such as the fourteen-plus year vardhman dyambil olf, which are 
considered by all Jains to be beyond the powers of the laity. 


Vows and Duties 


The ideological model for the layperson, as described in chapter 1, is based upon 
the notion of ever-stricter reduction of one’s activities in order to reduce the in- 
take of new karma and to scrub off accumulated old karma. This ideal is encapsu- 
lated in twelve binding vrats, or vows.) Padmanabh Jaini (1979:170) translates vrat 
from the root vr, “to fence in,” as “restraint”; the vrats in his words “provide the 
means whereby karmic influx can be placed within certain limits, thereby assuring 
that the worldly activities do not lead to passions which deepen his involvement 
in samsara.” As we saw in chapter 1, there are twelve lay vows, the first five mod- 
eled directly on the great vows of the mendicant; the other seven consist of more 
precisely defined “fences” around one’s involvement with the world. The ideal lay- 
person is expected to engage in behavior that closely approximates to that of the 
mendicant, differing not in kind but only in level of observance. As a result, the 
ideal lay life is also structured around the practice of the six obligatory actions 
(avasyak). Although the vrats serve largely as a rhetorical ideal, the avasyaks do 
play an important role in the ritual life of many lay Jains, and so we need to look 
at them in some detail.6 The six are: 


1. sdmdyik, a form of meditative equanimity 

2. caturviméati-stava, the hymn of veneration of the twenty-four Jinas which forms 
the core of caitya-vandan 

3, guru-vandan, the rite of veneration of mendicants 

4. pratikraman, the rite by which the individual ritually negates the karmic impact of 
actions and thoughts 

5. kdilssagg, a form of standing meditation in which one mentally “abandons the 
body” and recites certain liturgies 

6. pacckkhan, a vow to perform certain karmically efficacious acts? 


Samayik is a form of meditative mental tranquility. Hemacandra defines it as 
equanimity or indifference to hatred and passion.8 A contemporary mendicant has 
given this extensive definition: “Sam means equanimity, a lack of disturbance. Samdyik 
is to be absorbed in the essence of oneself and thus quiet various disturbing states. 
Sam means a feeling of sympathy, friendliness, and brotherhood toward all living 
things. Samdyik is to treat all others like oneself. Sam means a state free of attachment 
and aversion and all notions of likes and dislikes. Samayik is the determination not 
to cause suffering to others, and the human aim of developing brotherhood with 
others” (Kugalcandravijay 1983:VIII.3). 
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A major part of the initiation rite for Svetambar mendicants is to take the vow 
of samdyik for life (Shant& 1985:243); in other words, a mendicant by definition is 
in a perpetual state of heightened meditative awareness. Lay people take the vow 
of samdyik for shorter periods, of one or at most two muhiirts (one muhiirt = forty- 
eight minutes). As one layman described it, samayik is forty-eight minutes of 
initiation, and conversely to take initiation is to undertake lifelong sémayik (see 
also Kalapirnsiri 1987:16). During samayik, the person meditates, repeats a mantra, 
studies a sacred text, or listens to a sermon by a mendicant. She or he should avoid 
any thoughts concerning worldly affairs. Many lay people perform samdyik during a 
sddhu’s sermon, simultaneously listening to the sermon and reciting a mantra. Because 
so many people perform one or two periods of samayik during sermons, they tend to 
be at least either forty-eight or ninety-six minutes long. Other laity, primarily older 
retired people, develop a routine of practicing sémayik once or twice daily, often in 
the household shrine room. One is essentially a mendicant while performing samdyik, 
and so is expected to take extreme care when sitting down that no insect or other 
minute life be harmed, and if one stands one must take the mendicant’s broom in 
hand. Some mendicants organize special sessions of group sdmayik that last for two 
muhiirts; over 500 people attended one such group samdyik held in a town near Patan 
during the rainy season retreat in August 1986. The benefits of sémdyik are succinctly 
described from the moksa-marg perspective as follows: “By doing full saémayik for 
forty-eight minutes, even an incompetent layman is freed from bad karma and can 
effect the dissociation (nirjara) of previous karma” (Kalapirnsiri 1987:16). 

Similar to sdméyik is posadh or pausadh (also posah), one of the twelve lay vows. 
This is essentially an extended observance of sémdyik, which usually lasts either 
four or eight prahars (one prahar equals three hours). One layman described posadh 
as twelve or twenty-four hours of sdmdyik and twelve or twenty-four hours of 
mendicant initiation. He further said that if a person dies while observing posadh, 
in theory the body should be treated like that of a mendicant in terms of the 
cremation rites. To observe posadh, the layperson usually resides in an updsray, and 
observes a fast such as dyambil or ekdsan (see below). Although posadh is observed 
by some very pious laity during the year—on Sundays in the case of some working 
people, or on five or ten parvs (see chapter 6) in the month by people with sufficient 
time—the main time in the year when people observe posadh is during Paryusan 
(chapter 6). At Mandap Upaéray in 1986, some four dozen men observed posadh 
for all eight days of Paryusan, and some forty women observed it in the nearby 
updsrays of the sddhvis. Most of these were elderly, retired people, and a few were 
students who might have been considering the mendicant life. 

The second obligatory action is the rite of veneration to the twenty-four Jinas, 
caturvimSati-stava ot caitya-vandan, and the third is the veneration of mendicants, 
guru-vandan, discussed in chapters 3 and 4. 

The fourth obligatory action is pratikraman, defined by a contemporary mendicant 
as “the rite which returns a person into his soul from the external attacks [of karma]” 
(Nirvana Sagara 1986:6).9 The following is an analysis of the function of pratikraman 
in the life of a Jain: 

The root essence of the soul is correct faith, understanding, and conduct. The soul 

remains in its own home when it enjoys the virtues of correct faith, knowledge, and 
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conduct. But when it leaves its own home and starts wandering in nonessential states 
due to the arising of delusion-karma, then it is inclined toward all sorts of harmful 
karma (pap).10 In this negligent state the soul performs all sorts of karmically harmful 
actions based on ignorance, such as violence, lying, theft, sex, possessiveness, anger, 
pride, delusion, greed, attachment and aversion, strife, false accusation, backbiting, 
copulation, arguing, and misleading speech. ~ 

When one forgets and abandons the main path, one keeps traveling on lesser paths. 
When one remembers the true path, then one’s mind is filled with remorse. While 
traveling on the lesser path, one’s efforts are worthless and one’s time is wasted. Even 
the careful soul when under the spell of delusion becomes careless and engages in 
improper behavior. When the power of that delusion comes to’an end, the soul 
remembers its own essence. One feels shame at one’s improper endeavors. The true 
meaning of pratikraman is to abandon fully and feel remorse for karmically harmful 
activities and so to return to one’s essence. (Ratnasenvijay 1984:29-30) 


The core of the pratikraman ritual is the recitation of formulae of atonement for 
faults committed since the last recitation of pratikraman. It is thus frequently charac- 
terized as a form of penance for karmically harmful actions. Also included in the 
pratikraman recitation are a number of devotional hymns, and the performance of 
kdiissagg. There are five kinds of pratikraman: performed in the evening, to atone for 
the day’s transgressions; performed first thing in the morning, to atone for the night’s 
transgressions; performed every fortnight; performed every four months; and performed 
annually, the samvatsari pratikraman performed on the last day of Paryusan. There are 
slight differences in the texts recited for each one. The recitation and performance 
of the accompanying rituals take between one and two and a half hours. The perfor- 
mance of all five pratikramans is a major element in the life of a mendicant, but they 
are performed with less frequency by laity (see Figure 5.2). Performance of samvatsari 
pratikraman is the most nearly universal of the five. Many laity perform the evening 
pratikraman daily during Paryusan, and sporadically during the four-month rainy-sea- 
son period, and as James Laidlaw notes for Jaipur, there are occasional informal groups 
of mostly elderly men or women who gather to perform evening pratikraman. Few lay 
Jains have memorized the entire lengthy Prakrit and Sanskrit liturgy, and so although 
many Jains know at least part of it (especially some of the hymns), there are many 
manuals containing the texts recited in pratikraman for use in its performance.!1 Nearly 
every Jain household contains at least one such manual, and every updsray will have 
multiple copies on hand. 

The fifth obligatory action is kdtissagg. Its literal meaning is “to abandon the 
body.” Its fuller sense is as follows: “[Katissagg] is to abandon attachment to the 
body. As long as one is concerned about the body there is no concern for the soul. 
The majority of one’s life is spent in maintenance and nourishment of the body. 
Thus there is no time for remembering the soul. One forgets that no matter how 
much concern one spends on the body, nevertheless one day it will perish. If one is 
concerned about the soul then it is necessary to forget the body; this pure rite is 
called [katissagg]” (Nirvana Sagara 1986:9-10). 

Kaiissagg is not, however, an independent practice. It is part of other rites 
such as caitya-vandan and pratikraman. At certain set times in these rites, the 
participant is called upon to perform kdilssagg. The person stands erect, with feet 
slightly apart, the arms hanging down parallel to and slightly away from the body, 
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Figure 5.2. Layman performing pratikraman; here he inspects his mouth-cloth for living 
organisms. Photograph by Kendall W. Folkert, 1985. 


and the palms facing inward. This is the same pose as that of many standing Jina 
images. While in the kditissagg posture, the person recites, depending on the con- 
text, either the Nokar Mantra, or the longer Logass hymn in praise of the twenty- 
four Jinas (chapter 3). In its original form, kdiissagg was observed for a certain set 
number of exhalations and inhalations; the recitation of these hymns is designed 
to equal the required breathing cycles. At the conclusion of the recitation, each 
person says, “namo arihantanam” (“Praise to the Jinas”), to indicate that he or she 
has finished (see Figure 3.2). 

The sixth and final obligatory action is pacckkhan. The benefits from its 
performance are described as follows: 


[Pacckkhan] means to abandon things that are not beneficial for the soul and to accept 
things that are beneficial. Use and reuse of objects, and attachments to those objects, 
is worthless and not beneficial to the soul. Every bit of abandonment of those things 
is advantageous to the soul. As long as the soul remains attached to some object, it is 
in karmic bondage. As long as the attachment is not removed, the person cannot 
attain spiritual freedom. The rite for removing the attachment from the soul is 
[pacckkhan]. The pure rite of [pacckkhan] works like a medicine, curing the illness of 
the soul’s bondage so it can attain freedom. (Nirvana Sagara 1986:10) 


In practice, pacckkhdn is the public statement of the intention to perform a religious 
action, in particular some sort of fast. When a lay person has decided to perform a 
fast, on that morning he or she should recite the formula of pacckkhan for that fast 
(see Williams 1963:209-12; Nirvana Sagara 1986:197-205). If a mendicant is in 
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town, it should be recited in front of him or her; otherwise, it can be recited in 
front of a Jina image. At the end of a sermon, a sddhu will always announce, 
“Pacckkhan!” One by one he will rapidly recite the formulae giving permission to 
do different fasts; as he recites each formula, those who have decided to perform 
that particular fast rise, face him, fold their hands in front of them, and recite the 
formula along with him. In effect, the sddhu is both giving permission for the 
layperson to perform the fast and witnessing the intention to perform the fast. 

Pacckkhan is similar to the sankalp, or statement of intention, at the commence- 
ment of a Hindu lay vow, but they are not seen as identical. One sddhu somewhat 
judgmentally described the difference as follows: “Pacckkhan is a binding force. It is 
not the same as a sattkalp. We can break a sankalp, but we cannot break a pacckkhan. 
A sankalp is merely a mental decision.” He further explained that the importance of 
pacckkhan is to prevent one from becoming slack and not finishing the ritual. Pacck- 
khan is also essential for the ritual to be maximally efficacious, either by wearing 
away karma or earning merit (punya). One derives less merit if one decides to per- 
form a fast but does it without performing pacckkhan. One mendicant quotes the 
following Sanskrit maxim on the subject, using an analogy easily understood by the 
mercantile Jains: “If one fasts without having first performed pacckkhdn, one still 
accrues the faults of eating; just as one will not receive any interest on a deposit if 
one hasn't first determined the interest” (Bhuvanvijay 1981b:285). If one merely 
performs the fast by chance—for example, not eating for a day not out of choice but 
merely because one is traveling and doesn’t have a chance to eat—then one derives 
no merit at all. In the words of a mendicant, “If you haven’t abandoned anything, 
then you don’t get any punya.” 

The six obligatory actions are included in a list of seventy-three spiritual practices 
and states discussed in chapter 29 of the Uttarddhyayana Siitra on the moksa-marg. 
This text briefly gives the results of the practice of the six obligatory actions as 
follows (29.8-13): : 


By sdmayik avoidance of karmically harmful activity is born. 

By caturvimSati-stava purity of faith is born. ; 

By guru-vandan the karma leading to low birth is destroyed, and karma leading to 
high birth is acquired. He is popular, his orders are followed and not obstructed, and 
he creates goodwill. 

By pratikraman he avoids breaking the vows. By avoiding breaking the vows the influx 
of karma into the soul is blocked, his conduct is faultless, he observes the eight matrices 
of doctrine [chapter 4], he travels mindfully and carefully. 

By kdtissagg he is purified of actions in the past and present which require expiation. 
By being purified through the expiation, his soul is like a porter freed of his burden. 
He travels happily, engaged in praiseworthy meditation. 

By pacckkhan the doors of karmic influx are shut. By pacckkhdan one stops desires. By 
stopping desires in his soul, thirst for all objects is destroyed, and he travels coolly. 


The six obligatory actions are here described in terms of their karmic effects in 
the moksa-marg ideology. Samdayik, caturvimSati-stava, and guru-vandan ensure that 
the practitioner avoids and destroys harmful karma, obstructs the influx of karma, 
and that whatever karma is accrued is only good karma. In the other three even 
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these latter, helpful karmas are renounced, and the practitioner strives for total 
freedom from the entire realm of karma. 

To summarize, the ideological prescription for the lay life involves ever-increasing 
restrictions upon the layperson’s conduct and interactions, with the goal of increasing 
spiritual purity by both decreasing the previously accumulated store of karma and 
stopping the influx of new karma. It is based closely upon the prescription for the 
mendicant life. The bases of the mendicant’s conduct are the five mahdvrats, the 
lifelong binding vows, and the six obligatory actions. The bases of the layperson’s 
conduct according to the moksa-marg ideology, therefore, are the twelve vrats or 
lay vows, which entail lifelong binding behavior on the part of the layperson,!2 
and the six obligatory actions, which are presented as though they were obligatory 
for laity, as well. 

In practice, the twelve vows are rarely taken in the formal moksa-mdarg sense. For 
example, if a layperson decides to adopt celibacy for the rest of his or her life, as 
some people do at the end of the wife’s child-bearing years, the usual procedure is 
not to take the formal anuvrat of brahmacarya, but rather to pledge before a mendicant 
(or occasionally a Jina image) to observe celibacy. 1 never met anyone who had 
taken the twelve lay vows, nor who practiced all the six obligatory actions in the 
manner prescribed by the moksa-marg ideologues. But many Jains insisted that such 
pious laypeople have and do exist, and could point to laypeople they knew who 
embodied in their lives much of the moksa-mdrg ideology, and often were self- 
consciously moksa-marg ideologues. Similarly, although most laity know and 
occasionally perform the obligatory actions, they remain occasional, voluntary practices 
in lay life. Lay asceticism in practice consists not of obligatory behavior governed by 
binding, lifelong vows, but rather the voluntary adoption of recommended behavior 
governed by vows that are binding but of limited duration. Let us now turn to 
the actual forms of ascetic behavior from which an individual constructs his or her 
ascetic practice. 


Ordinary Asceticism 


Four concepts are key in lay ascetic practice. The first is kriya, the most general term 
for ritual action. It can refer to fasting, to performance of any of the dvasyak rituals 
such as pratikraman or sémayik, and also to image worship. It is generally contrasted 
with jfian, knowledge, especially in the context of polemics on the part of Jain 
intellectuals (both mendicant and lay) against a seeming undue focus on the outer 
form of rituals at the expense of their inner meaning. 13 

The second and third terms are niyam and badha. They are used interchangeably 
to refer to a pledge. In many ways they are similar to the Hindu vrat. A badhd or 
niyam is a voluntary pledge to restrict in some manner one’s nonreligious activity, 
to be extra diligent in some regular religious activity, or to practice some additional 
religious activity, usually some form of asceticism. Such a pledge is for a limited 
duration of time. It can be taken privately or in the presence of a mendicant. 
Often mendicants will direct their lay disciples to undertake such pledges. As with 
pacckkhan, the formal statement of a niyam or bddhd is considered necessary for the 
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intended action to have its full effect upon one’s karmic state. Examples of two 
such pledges, lasting three months, undertaken simultaneously by one layman at 
the behest of his guru, were to observe strictly the prohibition on eating after sunset 
(see below) and to avoid watching any television. Television is considered to be a 
frivolous activity that stirrs up desires and emotions, and is therefore counter to a 
proper religious spirit. 

The fourth term is upvds, meaning any kind of fast. The derivation of the word 
from Sanskrit upa + vdsa, meaning “to dwell near,” is employed-by ideologues in 
their discourses on fasting, as in the following example: “Upods means to live near 
yourself, Daily you live near food. This day you are to live near the soul, near the 
qualities of the soul” (Omkarsiri 1984:102). 

The dietary restrictions of the Jains constitute one of the hallmarks of the 
tradition for most Indians.14 In Gujarat, Jains probably have more of a reputation 
for being choosy eaters than do Brahmans. Each will accept food in public only in 
very carefully controlled circumstances. The cultural logic underlying the Jain food 
restrictions is quite simple: ahimsd. The killing and harming of the myriad visible 
and invisible living creatures that surround one is considered to be a chief cause of 
the influx of new binding karma, which in turn keeps one tied to the causal round 
of rebirth in samsdr. All Jains recognize that only a mendicant can practice ahimsd 
to the fullest. But the lay Jain is still expected to maintain extreme diligence in 
terms of diet, and the dietary rules for the laity are designed to minimize violence 
and killing in the preparation and consumption of food and drink. Although 
some of the dietary rules are based on easily observable principles, such as not eating 
meat, others, such as not eating root crops, are based on principles specific to Jain 
biology. 

At the core of the Jain dietary ideology is the concept that certain foods are 
abhaksya, “not to be eaten.” A standard list of twenty-two items dates from at least as 
early as the eleventh-century Pravacanasdroddhara of Nemicandra (Williams 
1963:110n2).15 This list is an ideological, prescriptive framework. Most Jains know 
the concept of abhaksya and some of the foods found on the standard list. But very 
few, except for the ideologues, know all twenty-two items, which include such obvious 
foods as meat, honey, and alcohol, common foods such as butter, eggplant, and 
vegetables and fruits with many seeds, and unlikely foods such as snow, poison, 
hailstones, and clay. Actual Jain dietary practice varies widely from individual to 
individual and from household to household, and overlaps only in part with the 
abhaksyas. The list of abhaksyas serves as an ideological frame for mendicant discourse 
on Jain foodways, but does not serve as a useful prescription for actual dietary practice. 
In this it differs to some extent from lists of prohibited foods found in the Jewish and 
Muslim traditions. 

Many popular books and pamphlets explain why these foods should not be eaten, 
and the abhaksyas are frequently the subject of mendicant sermons. Meat and honey 
are forbidden because of the obvious killing involved. Some items are proscribed 
because, as Williams (1963:52) notes, they are foods offered to the ancestors in the 
Brahmanical tradition, and conscious rejection of Brahmanical ancestor worship has 
long been a feature of Jain ideology. Most of the foods are forbidden because they 
contain innumerable tiny and invisible organisms. Thus, snow and hailstones contain 
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innumerable single-sensed water bodies; mud contains innumerable single-sensed earth 
bodies, as well as being the source for five-sensed beings such as frogs; pickles breed 
innumerable organisms after three days, or if they have not been properly dried in 
the sun; and both alcohol and butter contain innumerable organisms. This is most 
obviously the case with eggplants and other foods with many seeds (bahu-bij), as 
each seed is considered to contain a soul. 

A special class of food substances included among the abhaksyas are known as 
anant-kays (infinite bodies). According to Jain biology, plant life is of two kinds: 
individual (pratyek) and aggregate (sddhdran). Individual plants contain only one 
soul, but aggregate plants contain innumerable souls. A list of thirty-two anant- 
kays is given by many authors (see Williams 1963:114-15); although there are 
some vines and sprouts, most of them are tubers and bulbs such as turmeric, ginger, 
garlic, radish, carrots, and potatoes. From the perspective of Western biology, these 
are plants in which the edible portion contains the possibility of regenerating a 
new plant. From the Jain perspective, eating a carrot, for example, results in the 
accrual of much more harmful karma than eating an apple because one has killed 
many more living beings. In the words of one mendicant, “When a man eats a root 
crop, he destroys infinite souls. The bad karma (pap) that he eats is such that he 
suffers in his next life. O! So many souls are sacrificed when one eats such food!” 
(Gunratnavijay n.d.:82). 

The prohibition on eating anant-kays is translated into general practice through 
the concept of khand mil bandh, “not eating root crops.” In practical terms, this 
prohibition means that the Jain diet tends to be devoid of onions, potatoes, and 
garlic, and thus is very distinctive in the broader cuisine of northern and western 
India. As with many dietary practices, this prohibition is observed most closely by 
women and more orthodox men, and therefore in the home. Many Jain men who 
do not eat root crops at home, because their wives will not cook them, will eat 
them outside the home, in restaurants or non-Jain households. 

On one occasion, I went on a two-day pilgrimage to Shatrunjay with a Jain family. 
While in the town of Palitana at the base of Shatrunjay, the husband scrupulously 
observed all the Jain dietary restrictions. Since we were eating in a Jain bhojanSala, 
this was easily done. On the way back to Ahmedabad we stopped for a snack. He 
ordered a dish containing potatoes and onions, and ate raw onions as an appetizer. | 
knew he ate such foods in Ahmedabad, but had expected that he would observe the 
orthodox diet for the duration of the pilgrimage. When I expressed surprise at his 
eating the potatoes and onions, he replied, “But we’ve already left Palitana.” In other 
words, for many people the circumstances under which one observes full dietary 
orthodoxy are quite narrowly circumscribed. 

Also found on the list of the abhaksyas is rdtri-bhojan bandh (not eating after 
sunset). The basic logic behind this prohibition is, again, fairly straightforward: in 
the dim light of pre-electric India, one could not adequately see what one was 
eating, and therefore was quite likely to eat insects that landed on the food. Given 
the attraction of night-flying insects for lights of any kind, the chances of insects 
landing on the food was much greater at night than in daylight. Authors also 
elaborate the many harmful side-effects both from eating such insects and from 
eating at night in general, a theme that dates back to at least Hemacandra (Williams 
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1963:108-9). A contemporary mendicant gives the following reasons not to eat 
after sunset: “After sunset many subtle and minute living beings are bred. They are 
invisible even in electric light, and so are killed when they are eaten. Eating at 
night causes indigestion and harms our health. We feel indolent, and do not feel like 
rising in the morning. It causes disease. . . . By eating at night, we may die from 
eating poisonous creatures which come into the food. One reads many reports of 
such deaths in the newspapers” (Kugalcandravijay 1983:III.12-4). He continues to 
list a number of harmful results from eating at night, such as cancer, dropsy, vomiting, 
leucoderma, fever, and death. } Ye: 

In practice, only the most orthoprax lay Jains observe the prohibition on ratri- 
bhojan. Again, these tend to be mostly women and some retired men. Many Jains 
observe the prohibition only during Paryusan, or perhaps during the whole of the 
four-month rainy season. In her study of Digambar Jains in Delhi, Marie-Claude 
Mahias (1985:108-9) observes that the prohibition on rdatri-bhojan is especially 
problematic for the families of businessmen and shopkeepers who return home after 
sunset. Indian custom calls for the women to eat after the men. But if the men, as is 
usually the case, return home and take their evening meal after sunset, then the 
general Indian custom comes into conflict with the women’s desire to observe the 
prohibition on rdtri-bhojan (and women, as bearers of primary responsibility for a 
family’s moral status, are expected to observe such restrictions more closely than 
men). This typifies what Mahias identifies as the central opposition in the Jain culinary 
system, between the religious rules based on renunciation of food and the social rules 
based on consumption of food. In my experience, Jain women solved this dilemma 
in one of three ways: at the wife’s urging, all or most of the family members observed 
the prohibition on rdtri-bhojan on limited occasions such as Paryusan or other holidays; 
on many occasions, the wife followed the husband’s example, and ate after sunset; 
and on some occasions, the wife opted not to eat anything in the evening (perhaps 
having taken a late-afternoon snack) in order both to observe the prohibition on 
ratri-bhojan and not to eat before her husband. 

In general, the abhaksyas can be divided into three broad categories when com- 
pared with actual diet. First are those items such as snow, hailstones, and clay, 
which few people are likely to consume in any event. Next comes meat; vegetari- 
anism is almost a sine qua non for being a Jain, and can serve as a defining limit 
for who is and is not a Jain. As Kendall Folkert once remarked in conversation, 
“When a Jain asks you if you are a vegetarian, he is not asking a question, he is 
making an accusation.” More than any other facet of the Jain tradition, vegetari- 
anism sees a nearly complete convergence between ideology and practice. Many 
Jains exhibit an ideological fervor when expressing the vegetarian imperative, and 
for many living in Europe and North America vegetarianism has become the core 
of their religious identity. Last come those foodstuffs that many, but not all, Jains 
do not consume, and which almost all Jains would recognize as abhaksyas; here I 
would list alcohol, honey, eggplant, anant-kays, bahu-bijs, ice, butter, pickles, and 
eating at night. Within this last group there is great variety in terms of how well 
known it is that an item is an abhaksya, and how rigorously most Jains observe the 
prohibition. 

Closely related to the ideology of the abhaksyas, but not specifically given in the 
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textual lists, is the concept of lilu sakh bandh (not eating green vegetables). Green, 
leafy vegetables are problematic for orthodox Jains because of the high likelihood 
that many tiny insects will be hidden in the leaves and therefore accidentally eaten. 
When preparing foods such as cabbage and cauliflower, extreme care is taken to 
ensure that no insects are accidentally cooked with the food. What exactly 
constitutes a green vegetable is a matter of some interpretation. Mendicants tend 
to be the strictest in their definition. One orthodox family with whom I ate served 
tomatoes on a no-green day; when questioned, they admitted that mendicants and 
many strictly orthodox Jains do not eat tomatoes at all, because they have too 
many seeds, but that they themselves considered tomatoes as fruits and therefore 
acceptable. Some families will eat pickled green chillies on a no-green day, so long 
as they were pickled on an earlier day. Similarly, many people will not eat fresh 
peas but will eat foods prepared with dried peas. 

Almost all Jains avoid green vegetables on certain days (tithi) of the lunar month.16 
Most observe five tithis (see chapter 6): bright fifth, both eighths, and both four- 
teenths. A few laity observe ten tithis: both seconds, both fifths, both eighths, both 
elevenths, and both fourteenths. Most mendicants observe twelve tithis by also ob- 
serving the new and full moon days. Although there is no single logical principle 
underlying the different patterns of tithis, in general the concept is tied to the Jain 
theory that the volatility of karma varies in accordance with astrological patterns, 
and therefore stricter patterns of dietary (and other) practice are called for on 
those days. 

Another category related to the ideology of the abhaksyas but not explicitly found 
on the list is garam pani (boiled water). Concern with the purity and acceptability of 
water is a major concern for most Jains. According to Jain biology, by boiling water 
one prevents the birth of infinite invisible organisms, and therefore actually prevents 
much himsd. The small amount of himsa that one causes from boiling water is much 
less than that which results from drinking unboiled water with all its microorganisms. 
Mendicants can drink only water that has been recently boiled and so is still warm. 
Since mendicants cannot handle fire (which, obviously, causes much himsd), they 
rely on laity to prepare the boiled water for them. Few laity drink only boiled water 
all the time, but most Jains drink only boiled water while on a pilgrimage, in part 
because of a concern for greater orthopraxy but also in recognition of the health risks 
of unboiled water, especially in smaller towns and villages. 

Even if they do not drink boiled water exclusively, almost all Jains are very 
careful about drinking and cooking water. Clay pots and stainless steel containers 
used for storing drinking and cooking water in the kitchen are emptied daily, to 
prevent the growth of mold and microorganisms. Water spouts and pots are covered 
with cloth filters, to prevent the consumption of any small organisms residing in 
the water. Milk, whether purchased directly from a milkman or in plastic containers 
from a store, is also filtered. One of the major complaints Jain ideologues have 
against restaurants is that the water is not filtered, and is stored for many days, so 
that inevitably one is performing himsd by drinking restaurant water. Filtering could 
easily be used as a basic metaphor for the Jain attitude toward diet and the entire 


biological world. 
A practice that is an extension of the emphasis on boiled and filtered water is 
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pali dhoine pivt (drinking the rinse water). At the end of a meal, especially during 
the rainy season or Paryusan, some Jains pour water onto the metal plate on which 
the meal is eaten, rinse all the food particles into one corner of the tilted plate, 
and drink this rinse water. Again, the basis for this practice lies in Jain biology. If 
one leaves the food particles on the plate, all these particles will be washed into 
the gutter, where they will result in the breeding of innumerable organisms. These 
organisms will quickly live and die, and the person who left the food particles on 
his or her plate is held karmically responsible for their death. An anonymous 
pamphlet explained the practice as follows: “ 


It is necessary to learn how to wash and drink down one’s plate every day. From this 
one gets the benefit of one dyambil [see below] fast. From correctly wiping one’s plate, 
one is saved from giving offence to countless souls which would have spontaneously 
generated there... . 

After eating, if the utensils remain dirty for two hours, then innumerable 
spontaneously generating five-sensed souls will arise. These souls then die, so one should 
not just put aside the dirty utensils. In your little laziness you get the bad karma (pap) of 
great himsd. So don’t just put aside dirty utensils, (Sddharmik Bhakti 3, 8) 


The extent and variety of the dietary restrictions listed above should make it 
obvious that an orthoprax Jain layperson never eats in a public restaurant. Because 
of this concern for food, there are special Jain dining halls (bhojanSdlds) in all 
important Jain pilgrimage places. Sadhus in their sermons often harp upon the sin 
accrued through eating in restaurants. One ideologue in a tirade against eating in 
restaurants points out that even if a restaurant says that it serves food cooked by 
Brahmans, this is still unacceptable for Jains (P. M. Sa 1942:134-36). Similarly, 
otthoprax Jains avoid the consumption of ready-made foods that can be purchased 
in stores in most cities and larger towns, and are increasingly advertised on television 
and in print media as a marker of a modern, Westernized lifestyle. In Ahmedabad, 
where restaurant dining is becoming a more acceptable form of entertainment (and 
is also perceived as a marker of modernity), some restaurants have special sections 
on their menus for “Jain vegetables.” In the newer suburbs of Ahmedabad inhabited 
by many upwardly mobile Jains, one can also find stores which sell “Jain snacks.” 
These are prepared by Jain women’s cooperatives and therefore acceptable to many 
Jains. Because of the general perception that the only acceptable food is that which 
has been prepared in a carefully controlled, Jain environment, many orthoprax 
Jains when traveling will make a virtue out of necessity and fast. Because of these 
dietary restrictions, there are also special Jain hostels attached to some universities. 
The kitchens attached to these hostels observe the prohibitions on both eating at 
night and eating root crops. 

Some scrupulous, orthoprax Jains can be almost overwhelmed by the profusion 
of uncontrollable biological processes that surround them, and for which they feel 
a degree of unavoidable karmic responsibility. This was brought home to me vividly 
one day in Jodhpur in 1998. An elderly Jain man with whom I was walking down a 
narrow alley suddenly stopped and looked down. At first 1 thought he was in pain, 
for one of his knees was crippled by arthritis. But then I followed his gaze down to 
the ground, and saw that he was looking at the open sewer. Looking more closely, 
I realized that the waste water was teeming with hundreds of maggots. My friend, 
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who had strictly followed Jain dietary principles for over thirty years, to the extent 
that he wouldn’t accept even a glass of water anywhere but in a Jain household or 
institution, was contemplating with a look of horror on his face a world in which 
countless organisms are born and die every instant, a world the karmic consequences 
of which he struggled to keep at bay every day of his life. 


The Daily Routine of a Jain Household 


To help make sense out of the mass of details presented above, let us look at the daily 
routine of a Jain household in Patan. We see that the many concepts found in Jain 
ascetic practice do not comprise an abstract, formal list from which people pick and 
choose. These are all embedded in the very foundation of Jain life, and are observed 
by Jains as effortlessly and unconsciously as are many other aspects of their lives. The 
day I describe did not happen, but it is closely patterned on a number of days that I 
did observe and participate in. The family consists of Kirtilal M. Sah, a sixty-four- 
year-old businessman whose daily pijd was described in chapter 3, his fifty-eight- 
year-old wife Maniben, his sons Candrakant (aged twenty-four) and Sunil (aged 
nineteen), both of whom are unmarried and living at home, and his daughter Sreya 
(aged twenty-seven), who is visiting from Bombay, where her husband works. 

The family rises around sunrise, between 6:00 and 6:30 A.M. After going to the 
lavatory, Kirtibhai and Maniben!? walk the two minutes to the neighborhood temple 
for a quick darSan, and then return home.!8 If it is during Paryusan, or is a special 
festival, the family observes navkarsi (see below), which means that they will wait 
until at least forty-eight minutes after sunrise before eating or drinking, or even 
brushing the teeth. Otherwise everyone brushes his or her teeth upon arising, and 
when Kirtibhai and Maniben return home everyone eats breakfast. Kirtibhai bathes 
before the others, changes into his pijd clothes, and goes to the temple for his 
morning worship. After breakfast, Maniben and Sreyaben start to prepare the 
noontime meal, while the two sons take their baths. Kirtibhai returns home, changes 
into his regular clothes, and leaves for his office in the bazaar around 9:30 A.M. 
with Candrakant. Maniben and then Sreyaben bathe, and in mid-morning don their 
pija clothes and go to the temple to worship, making sure that one of them remains 
at home while the other is out. Sunil eats an early meal and leaves for college at 
10:45; his schedule is arranged so that he does not have to eat at the college dining 
hall. Kirtibhai and Candrakant return home at midday to eat. If it is one of the 
five no-green tithis of the month, the meal contains a dish such as kadhi (made 
from chickpea flour and buttermilk) or mung beans in place of vegetables. After 
Kirtibhai and Candrakant have eaten, Maniben and Sreyaben eat. Unless there is 
a lot of work to do, Kirtibhai stays home for the afternoon, and Candrakant returns 
to the office alone. The women clean the dishes, do some other household chores, 
and in mid-afternoon Maniben takes a nap while Sreyaben visits friends. Everyone 
returns home in time for tea and a snack around 4:30. If it is during Paryusan, or is 
a special festival, the family eats the evening meal before sunset; otherwise they 
might eat as late as 7:30. (This is after sunset, but still earlier than most non-Jains 
in South Asia eat.) After dinner, Candrakant takes Kirtibhai on the motor scooter 
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to the temple of Samlaji Parsvanath for darsan; on special days they might also go 
to Paficasar Pargvanath, in which case they are joined by Maniben and go by ricksha. 
In the evening, the family gathers in the front room to watch television. Some 
evenings, rather than watch television, Kirtibhai sits on a mat on the floor before 
his small household shrine in the back room and performs sdémdayik for an hour. He 
repeats a mantra addressed to Sankhesvar Parévanath that he was given by his sddhu- 
guru, using a rosary to count the cycles. On some days, he also performs sémdyik in 
the morning, either before or after worshiping in the temple. At the end of the day, 
after everyone has gone to bed, if she is not too tired Maniben might sit on the front 
porch for ten to fifteen minutes and also repeat a mantra; only on rare evenings does 
she do samdyik. 

We see from this description that although the family might not appear to be 
preoccupied with religious concerns, the rhythms and emphases of the day are 
determined by their being Jain. This is seen most obviously in their doing pija and 
darsan at the Jain temple and in their diet. The specifically Jain nature of their diet 
would be more apparent on a no-green tithi or a festival, but the perceptive outsider 
would quickly spot that the food was Jain due to the lack of root crops, in particular 
potatoes, onions, and garlic. The men also carefully avoid eating outside the home. 
In other Jain households, there might be more religiously oriented activity, such as a 
special fast, a visit to a mendicant, or the performance of evening pratikraman. In 
most Jain households, however, these are not ordinary activities. Nonetheless, in 
even an average household such as I have portrayed above, the daily routine is gently 
informed by domestic, ordinary asceticism. 


Extraordinary Asceticism 


The practices described above are part of the everyday ethos of lay Jains, and help to 
define them within the larger Indian society. Not all Jains observe all of these prac- 
tices; the degree of observance is determined by personal preference as well as family 
and regional tradition. Nonetheless, they are practices with which all Jains are famil- 
iar. In addition to these ordinary dietary observances, there are a number of extraor- 
dinary fasts performed only by those Jains with a stronger personal commitment to 
their practice. 

The basic word for any kind of fast in the Jain tradition is upvds. Jains do not use 
the Hindu term vrat for fasts; this term is ideologically marked and so restricted to its 
more technical sense of the five mendicant mahdvrats and the twelve lay vrats. On 
the one hand, upvds is used to refer to a day of fasting. On the other, it is used as a 
cover term for a wide variety of longer fasts, distinguished by the length of time 
between meals and the severity of dietary restrictions. Standard durations for an up- 
vds are one and a half, two, two and a half, eight, fifteen, thirty, and forty-five days, 
with the longer fasts increasingly difficult and rarer. Laity tend to perform such long- 
er fasts only during the autumnal festival of Paryusan. In particular, they try to time 
eight-, fifteen-, and thirty-day fasts so that they conclude on Samvatsari, the last day 
of Paryusan. 

One of the most common of these fasts is the aththam tap or three-day fast. The 
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name means “eighth,” so one fasts for eight meals. In north Gujarat, many Jains 
perform this fast at Shankheshvar (Bhadraguptvijaygani 1981, Cort 1988). Ac- 
cording to the Jain universal history, Krsna, the cousin of Neminath, the twenty- 
second Jina of this time period, fought an epic battle with the demon king Jarasandha 
at Shankheshvar. Jarasandha cast a magic spell that paralyzed Krsna’s army. Krsna 
performed an aththam tap to counter it. The principal attraction of the site is the 
charismatic, wonder-working (camatkéri) image of Sankheévar Pargvanath in 
the temple. This eternal, uncreated image was revealed to Krsna by the yaks 
Dharanendra and the yaksi Padmavati (the god and goddess who preside over Paré- 
vanath’s teachings) at the conclusion of his aththam tap, so devotion to the image 
of Sankhevar Pargvanath and performance of aththam tap are closely intertwined. 
Krsna took the water that had been used to bathe the image and sprinkled it over 
the troops of his army to break Jarasandha’s spell. He then defeated Jarasandha. 
The performance of an aththam tap at Shankhesvar is believed to be even more 
efficacious if performed at the time of Pos Tenth (chapter 6). Pilgrims express the 
belief that it is relatively easy to fast at Shankheshvar due to the grace of the 
image itself and the grace of the goddess Padmavati, who is closely associated with 
the shrine. This sentiment is clearly expressed in a pilgrim pamphlet: “Men and 
women who have never fasted once in their lives can easily perform aththam tap at 
this shrine due to the auspicious grace of Lord Sankhegvar Pargvanath” (Bhadra- 
guptvijaygani 1981:34). 

Fasts can be performed in either of two fashions. If the fast is a cativihdr, it involves 
total abstinence from both food and water. A tivihdr fast involves abstinence from 
only food; the person can drink boiled water, but only between navkdrst and sunset. 
Every Jain almanac gives at least three times for every day of the year: sunrise, navkdrsi, 
and sunset. Navkarst falls forty-eight minutes after sunrise. Those who are observing 
navkéarsi wait until this time before eating or drinking, or even cleaning their teeth. 
Although all mendicants observe navkarsi every day, only a minority of laity do so. 
Most fasts that are longer than two and a half days tend to be tivihdr, for the simple 
reason that a long caivihar can quite easily prove fatal. Longer fasts can also be 
ekdsan (one sitting) or bedsan (two sittings), referring to the number of times one 
eats in a given day. Fasting is considered to be difficult. Many people complain that 
they are physically incapable of doing anything more than an ekdsan.19 

Two more strictly defined fasts are dyambil (or ambil; Sanskrit dcdmamla) and 
nivi. Ayambil is defined as food dominated by what Indians consider to be the sour 
taste, such as unspiced boiled rice, gruel, and barley meal. When performing an 
ayambil, one performs an ekdsan. Patan and many other larger Jain centers have 
ayambilsalas, where special food is prepared for laity and mendicants performing 
ayambil. Since many mendicants observe dyambil throughout their life, such 
establishments free the laity from having to prepare dyambil food especially for the 
mendicants. A few people perform dyambil on the five or ten tithis every month; 
others perform it once or twice a month, as convenient. Hundreds of people perform 
nine days of dyambil during the twice-annual festival of Oli (chapter 6). If one 
decides to perform ayambil, one should go to the dyambilsala in the morning to put 
one’s name on the list for that day; but since there is inevitably extra food prepared, 
one can usually also go at the noon eating time. Ayambil food tends to be both dry 
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(items cannot be fried in oil) and bland (few spices are allowed). It is precisely due 
to this blandness that it is considered to be particularly efficacious in the protection 
of mental equanimity (R. C. Sah 1985:125). There can still be a great variety of 
food items. The Patan dyambilsala regularly serves at least twenty-four different 
items, and during Oli this number increases to thirty-five or forty. One layman 
complained that such variety is against the spirit of dyambil, and so chose to observe 
it at home, asking his wife to prepare just two or three items for him. 

Nivi (Sanskrit nirvikrtika) is closely related to dyambil, but is performed very rarely 
by laity. In a nivi fast, one must avoid food containing any of the ten vikrtis, foods 
that have undergone some modification and that tend to give one a bad disposi- 
tion (Schubring 1962:277). These ten are: milk, curds, butter, ghee, oil, hardened 
molasses, alcohol, meat, honey, and food cooked in oil that has been used more 
than three times (ShAnt4 1985:399n68; Williams 1963:39-40). Alcohol, meat, and 
honey are prohibited for all Jains anyway, and the absence of the other seven re- 
sults in a dry, bland diet, similar to that in an dyambil. The logic behind a nivi is 
that one should avoid foods that, because they have undergone an unwholesome 
modification in their preparation, cause similarly unwholesome modifications in 
the individual. Nivi is performed by laity almost exclusively in the context of the 
updhdn tap (see below). 

In addition to the observance of the five or ten no-green tithis every month, and 
the occasional upvds of one, three, eight, or more days usually observed during 
Paryusan, there are longer, more complicated fasts, known simply as taps. They 
have a long history within the tradition, and some performed today are first men- 
tioned in the canonical Antakrddasah. One such ancient tap mentioned in chapter 
8 of the Antakrddasah is the ayambil vardhman tap (increasing dyambil fast), which 
is popular among Tapa Gacch mendicants. The one who is fasting performs one 
ayambil, then one upvds (here meaning one day of fasting), two ayambils, one up- 
vas, three dyambils, and so on in a progression up to a hundred dyambils. Each 
ayambil-upvds cycle is called a “line” (ol). The total tap of 100 lines takes fourteen 
years, three months, and twenty days to complete.?0 It is believed to be so powerful 
that it can result in one attaining tirthankar-nam-karma, the special karma that 
results in being born as a Jina (Jinendravijaygani 1982:94). Some mendicants per- 
form this tap throughout their mendicant life. Nityanandvijay (1976:100-1) lists 
seventeen sddhus in one Tapa Gacch samuday who as of 1976 had completed the 
full cycle (one had died in the hundredth line, and another was in the ninety-fifth 
line of his second cycle), and seven others who had done more than ninety lines. 
The charismatic fame of several sadhus who came to Patan was due largely to their 
having completed several cycles. Although other Svetambar mendicants perform 
dyambil, this extensive performance may well be a specialty of the Tapa Gacch; it 
certainly has an important historical connection, since Jagaccandrasiri, the thit- 
teenth-century “founder” of the gacch, earned the title Tapa for his followers twelve 
years after he took a lifelong vow to eat only ayambil food.21 

Taps are performed primarily by mendicants, but also by some dedicated laity. 
Laypeople usually perform such a tap under the direction of a mendicant, often in 
the context of a special camp where people gather to perform the tap together. The 
community spirit, accompanied by elaborate congregational temple rituals, sermons, 
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and singing devotional songs in the evening, helps maintain morale among the fast- 
ers. As one author puts it, “The best way to observe these rites is collectively” (Vivek- 
candravijay 1984:2).22 Collective observance also leads to a competitive spirit, which 
further pushes people to complete long, rigorous fasts. 

A group tap that has become popular in recent years is the updhdn tap. This is 
also an ancient tap, decribed in the seventh-century Mahdnisitha Sara (II1.3.15- 
I11.36.1). Its precise performance was the source of ideological disagreement in the 
sixteenth century (Dundas 1999), so presumably it has been performed by some 
laity for many centuries. There is no special time for its performance, but if possible 
people generally start it on Aso Bright 10 (Anandsagarsiiri 1979:15). It consists of 
an integrated program of fasting and the study of specific texts: the Nokar Mantra 
and several sections of the pratikraman siitras. One sddhu explains the name as 
follows: “Up means ‘near’ and dhan means ‘holding,’ so updhan is the ritually correct 
holding of the sitras near the guru” (Omkarsiri 1957:7). The participants read and 
recite the texts, and have the opportunity to learn the deeper spiritual significance 
of the texts from the presiding sadhu. Such deeper study requires concurrent asceticism. 
The participants take the vow of posadh for the duration of the tap, and the daily 
program consists of extensive mendicant-like rites: twice-daily pratikraman, several 
caitya-vandans and dev-vandans (extended caitya-vandans), not eating until midday, 
and recitation of the relevant texts. During the program, one also performs upvdses, 
ayambils or nivis, and ekdsans. At the conclusion of the program, each lay faster takes 
a garland of flowers used in temple worship and puts it over the head of the mendicant 
leader. The sponsors and participants usually send out printed invitations to attend 
the garlanding, a procession is taken out, and the temple and updsray are decorated. 
As part of the garlanding, the mendicant asks each faster for some form of guru- 
daksinad (payment to the teacher). Since the mendicant cannot accept any object, 
this payment usually consists of some sort of vow, as determined by the individual. 
For some it will be worshiping in the temple additional times every day, for others it 
will be not watching television, for still others it will be some form of dietary restriction. 
These vows need not be lifelong, and rarely are. At least two updhdn taps have been 
held in Patan in recent years in the suburb Agis Society, where the large, rarely used 
updsray provided enough space for the participants, and the quiet of this suburban 
setting provided a suitable environment. Because of the duration of the tap—forty- 
seven or thirty-five days—most participants are women. Men can rarely take so much 
time away from their work. In an updhdn held in a suburb of Ahmedabad in early 
1987, there were 13 men and 118 women, and another at Koba (between Ahmedabad 
and Gandhinagar) in the fall of 1995 had 212 participants.23 

Another commonly observed tap is the varsi (year-long) tap. It imitates the tap 
performed by the Jina Rsabhnath. Since he was the first mendicant of this time 
period, no one knew the proper etiquette for offering food to him. He traveled for 
thirteen and a half months without either drinking or eating. He came to Hastinapur, 
where he met Prince Sreyans. Due to his memory from a former life, the prince 
knew the proper way to give food to a mendicant, and gave Rsabhnath some sugar- 
cane juice. 

The varsi tap begins on Fagan Dark 8 (chapter 6), the anniversary of Rsabhnath’s 
renunciation. It commences with a two-day fast. Then one performs tivihar upvas 
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on alternate days, and bedsan on the nonfasting days. One observes tivihdr upvds 
on the eighth and fourteenth of each fortnight. Every day the person also performs 
morning and evening pratikraman, twelve kdiissaggs of Logass (chapter 3), twelve 
khamdsamans (chapter 3), makes twelve Jain svastiks with rice in the temple, and 
recites twenty rounds on a 108-bead rosary of a mantra to Rsabhnath. For the duration 
of the tap, one drinks only boiled water, and observes the prohibition on eating after 
sunset. The varsi tap concludes after thirteen and a half months, on Immortal Third 
(Vaisakh Bright 3) of the following year, with a special first id Oa The faster is fed 
sugar-cane juice, ideally by her or his brother.24 

In recent years other taps have become increasingly Seah The siddhi tap is 
performed by groups of 100 to 400 laity under mendicant direction. This forty-three- 
day tap is timed to end on Samvatsari. It consists of one upvds followed by one bedsan, 
then two upvases followed by another bedsan, and so forth up to eight upvdses. The 
tap is designed to dissolve the eight types of karma, so during the eight lines, the 
fasters also recite mantras in praise of the virtues that dissolve each karma. 

Manuals list over one hundred special taps that can be done on special occasions.25 
They usually have a special purpose, connected with numerology, as in the case of 
the siddhi tap and the dissolution of the eight kinds of karma. In addition to the 
number of days of upvds, sometimes broken by bedsans, the authors list precise numbers 
of Jain svastikas to be made, khamdsamas, kdtissaggs of Logass, recitations of a mantra, 
and occasionally circumambulations of the inner shrine of a temple to be done each 
day. One can easily see that a faster performing morning and evening pratikraman, 
temple worship, listening to a sermon, and performing anywhere from five to fifty 
each of these other rites, will have a very busy day. 

An example of one of these special taps detailed in the manuals is the khir sam- 
udra tap (milk ocean fast). It is of shorter duration than updhan, varsi, or siddhi tap, 
but is more strenuous during the time of fasting. It is described by both Jinendravi- 
jaygani (1982:154) and Bhuvanvijaygani (1981b:137); my description is based on 
that of a Patan woman living in Bombay. She performed it on her own, unlike many 
of the group fasts, although she was still under the guidance of a sddhu. She has in 
her possession an album of photographs taken on the occasion of the first feeding 
after the tap.26 For seven days she did caiivihdr upvds, that is, neither ate nor drank 
anything. On the eighth day, she filled a platter with liquid khir (a pudding made of 
milk and rice), and placed it on a small table before the sddhu, who had come to her 
house for the occasion. She placed a toy boat on the khir, and made it circle around 
the edge of the platter five times. This, she explained, symbolized renunciation, which 
leads one to liberation. She then removed the boat from the platter, and drank 
some of the khir to break her fast. This was the only food she ate on the eighth and 
final day.2? 


Asceticism for Liberation, Asceticism for Wellbeing 
In an essay entitled “The Greatness of the Dharm of Tap,” reprinted in a Jain 


magazine in 1959, the reformer Acarya Vijay Dharmsiri (1868-1923) wrote the 
following, captioned “The Pretty Benefits from the Dharm of Tap”: 
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Both outer and inner riches are gained from the glory of tap. Tap is an unequaled 
bridge for crossing the ocean of existence. Tap has miraculous powers to avert both 
physical and mental illness. Tap is the extraordinary cause of fruitful wearing away of 
karma (nirjard.) Tap is an unfailing means to remove stubborn obstacles. Tap is like 
an inconceivable mantra for subduing the very clever sense organs. Tap is the crest- 
jewel holy (margal) of all holies. Tap is an otherworldly wishing-pot for success in 
desire-based activities. From the glory of tap the gods remain near at hand. Tap is an 
invincible weapon for defeating the army of the god of lust (Kamdev). (Dharmsiri 
1959:10) 


This passage emphasizes the efficacy of tap for one who is treading the moksa- 
marg. Tap carries one across the ocean of existence, that is, it is a means for achieving 
liberation. It results in the wearing away of karma. Tap leads to subduing the sense 
organs and therefore to the mental equanimity required for spiritual advancement. 

But this passage indicates other benefits of tap. It gives one mental and physical 
health. Tap removes obstacles to both spiritual and worldly pursuits. It is like a wishing- 
pot, which grants all that we desire. 

This formula is familiar to students of Indian religion. Through the pursuit of 
ascetic practices, one not only advances toward liberation, one also gains spiritual 
powers that allow one to achieve a wide variety of worldly goals. Asceticism results 
directly in worldly wellbeing. The language itself is sufficiently multivocal to allow 
for multiple interpretations. For example, the following verse is found in the 
seventeenth-century Jfianasara (3.14) of Mahopadhyaya Yasovijaya: 


Knowledgeable ascetics who engage in good practices 
have a continual increase of bliss (€nanda) due to the sweetness of their goal. 


In a similar vein, a contemporary mendicant writes of the benefits that derive from 
the practice of samayik, one of the principle constituents of the inner spiritual life 
according to the moksa-marg ideology: “Samayik is a great gift the Lord Tirthankar 
gave to the world. It rewards the entire world with joy (sukh), peace (Santi), 
fearlessness (abhay), and bliss (anand)” (Kalapirnsiri 1987:71). 

Here the multivalent terms are the overlapping dnand, “bliss,” and sukh, “joy” (I 
will discuss anti, “peace,” in chapter 7). From the perspective of the moksa-marg, 
they refer to the bliss of enlightenment and liberation, the infinite joy that is one of 
the four characteristics of the pure soul. But from the perspective of the realm of 
wellbeing, they can just as easily mean pleasure and contentment in this lifetime. 

We saw above the case of the woman who concluded a seven-day fast by floating 
a boat in a platter of khir. She said that this symbolized renunciation and liberation. 
But an equally valid interpretation of this act is that it symbolized the wellbeing she 
earned from her fast, for, in the words of another Gujarati (non-Jain) woman, “Because 
it is both sweet and made with rice (both symbols of happiness and good fortune), 
kheer [khir] is an important part of many religious feasts and special occasions” 
(Sacharoff 1972:117). 

Some ideologues would deny the wellbeing interpretation of the fruits of 
asceticism, but the validity of this interpretation can be seen in the practices and 
intentions of Jains themselves. Josephine Reynell (1985b:30-31) tells of a family 
of Jaipur Jains in which the father had turned over the family business to his son, 
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and spent his time in extensive meditation and fasting. Under the son’s direction, 
the business flourished. This was credited, however, not to the son’s business acumen 
but rather to the father’s tap. Elsewhere Reynell states, “It is believed that punya 
accumulated through religious action invariably results in worldly fortune” 
(1985a:55). 

As in the cases of piija and devotion to mendicant gurus, many Jains when they 
perform a tap or follow the proper dietary rules are not single-mindedly focused upon 
liberation. Anyone who performed tap solely for egregious worldly self-advancement 
would be criticized by his or her fellow Jains, for purity of intention is always an 
important part of any ascetic act, as seen in the central role played by pacckkhan. But 
the line between what is and what is not acceptable is at best blurred. People perform 
tap for such goals as passing school exams or success in financial speculations. That 
tap leads to bodily and mental health is recognized by all. One layman recommended 
upvds to cure fever, and told the story of a man who had performed a sixteen-day 
upvds to cure himself of kidney stones. Similarly, one laywoman from Bombay 
performed an aththam tap at Shankheshvar for the health of her father, who was 
suffering from chronic illness. Since she did not want to perform the tap alone, she 
was joined by a friend from Patan. When I asked the latter woman, who had suffered 
several misfortunes in the previous months, why she performed the aththam, she simply 
answered, “for peace (santi).” Such an intention was echoed by another layman, who 
said of his daily ascetic practices, “This brings us mental peace. Anything else, we do 
not know. But it brings us great mental peace.” In 1995 a caste-based Jain organization 
in Ahmedabad sponsored a one-day “collective observance of dyambil tap” for, in the 
words of the printed invitation letter, “the purpose of generating welfare (kalyan) 
and peace (Santi) for all souls in the entire universe,” after untimely deaths of several 
young people over the previous several years. Kusalcandravijay (1983:IX.3) quotes a 
Sanskrit maxim to illustrate the same point: “What is distant, what is difficult to 
obtain, and what is beyond reach—all that can be obtained by tapas, for tapas removes 
the effects of wrong actions.” 

There are limits, however, to the use of tap for worldly ends. Josephine Reynell 
(1985a:56) reports that the Jains of Jaipur distinguish between two types of merit 
(punya) derived from tap: that which brings only worldly benefits, and that which 
brings both worldly and spiritual benefits. Whereas tap performed with spiritual 
intentions brings the latter, multivalent form of merit, tap performed for worldly ends 
brings only worldly merit. Many Jains criticize Hindu fasts precisely because they are 
perceived as being too exclusively focused on the worldly concerns encapsulated in 
the concept of saubhdgya. By this is understood the health and wellbeing of a woman’s 
husband and (male) children, without whom a woman's place in Hindu society and 
the family is often quite precarious. Stri-dharm (women’s normative religion) as 
enunciated in the Brahmanical tradition places ultimate value on a woman’s 
saubhdgya.28 But the Jain ideology sees saubhdgya as too exclusively a matter of samsdr, 
the world of suffering and rebirth, and so opposed to the moksa-marg. Jain women do, 
of course, perform some taps for saubhagya. One woman listed Oli, aththam, fifteen- 
day, and thirty-day among taps some women do for saubhagya, and another mentioned 
the rohini tap.29 Another tap she mentioned is the gdlla (treasure), performed by young 
girls for good future husbands: for five years, starting on Asadh Bright 14, they perform 
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one ekdsan, three bedsans, and another ekdsan. But the general attitude of Jains toward 


such activity is encapsulated in the following conversation on the subject: 


JEC: “What do Jain women do in order to have sons?” 

JAIN WOMAN 1: “They can do the same things that Hindus do.” 

JEC: “Do they do Hindu vrats?” 

JAIN WOMAN 2: “No, but some go to their kuldevi (family goddess).” 

Woman 1: “Some go to Ambaji [a major Gujarati goddess who is a kuldevi of 


many Jains, whose shrine is near Abu], some do a badha to Ambaji. 
But true Jains don’t do that.” 

JEC: “But true Jains are rare in this world.” 

Woman I: “Yes, that’s true. But look at me. After I had four daughters, a friend 
of my husband said that I should go to Latiya Mahadev [Siva] near 
Harij. But I didn’t go, and look, I got two sons anyways!” 


By wearing away existing karma, and by limiting the occasions for the influx of 
new karma, tap reduces the total amount of karma binding one’s soul and thereby 
advances one toward the ultimate goal of liberation. At the same time, tap primarily 
wears away demeritorious karma (pap), and thereby improves one’s karmic balance 
in favor of the remaining meritorious karma (punya). Hence in the discourse on 
tap, its fruits are frequently described in terms of attaining happiness (sukh), wealth 
(sampatti), enjoyment (bhog), success (laksmi), welfare (kalyan), merit (punya), peace 
(Santi), accomplishment (rddhi), and destruction of obstacles (vighnano ndé).30 
According to Jain cosmology, liberation is unattainable at present from this earth. 
This results in a system in which the best one can achieve in this lifetime is some 
slight improvement of one’s position within samsdr. This improvement can advance 
one toward eventual liberation from samsdr, but more immediately it will increase 
one’s wellbeing within samsdar, and most Jains view this as a good thing. 

Regardless of the conceptual framework within which one views tap, uncontrolled 
consumption is seen to be a problem. Whether one is reducing one’s dietary intake 
to advance oneself along the moksa-marg or to improve one’s wellbeing (or both), 
one is concerned to control interaction with the biological world. As we saw in 
chapter 3, a synonym for liberation is anahari pad, which can be translated as “the 
state of not consuming.” The liberated soul is freed from all consumption of karma, 
and from the entire, ever-fluid cycles of life and death, the cycles of transactions and 
interactions. Similarly, the ideal of the Jain layperson is to be independent of all 
others, to be in a position where one can give freely to others and not have to 
receive anything. Although the goals of liberation from the world and wellbeing in 
the world may appear at first glance to be contradictory, the ascetic tools used to 
achieve them are basically the same. 


6 


Remembrance and Celebration 
The Jain Religious Year 


In the previous three chapters we have explored the ritual culture of the Martipijak 
Jains by focusing separately on three areas of ritual action: veneration and worship 
of the Jinas, veneration and worship of mendicants, and an array of actions, gathered 
together under the rubric of asceticism, that are intended to transform the 
relationship between the individual’s eternal self and socially constructed self. 
Discussions of these three areas of ritual were kept as separate as possible in order 
to help see the distinctive characteristics of each. But in any one discussion 
references to the other two were inevitable. The Jains do not experience these 
discretely, but rather as interrelated facets of their lives. In this chapter we will see 
how these areas of ritual together create a distinctive Mirtipijak ritual culture by 
looking at the round of festivals and observances that make up the religious calendar 
(see Table 6.1). 

Festivals are occasions of collective ritual activity that play a vital part in the 
identity of a community. Participation in a specifically Jain milieu reaffirms the 
individual in his or her identity as a Jain. Public display of the community’s identity 
through events such as a procession helps to define the religious community within 
the larger social sphere. The sight of a procession of Jains, led by a sddhu, the living 
embodiment of renunciation and the moksa-marg, and a cart carrying a Jina image, 
the physical representation of the spiritual goal of moksa (and, as we have seen, the 
sddhu and the image being at the same time important sources of wellbeing), followed 
by lay men and women carrying banners, singing songs, and shouting slogans, allows 
the wider public audience (and the researcher) to observe clearly an expression of 
what Jains feel to be central to their tradition (see Figure 6.1). All these are forms of 
prabhaund, the public glorification of the Jain tradition and its teachings. Structures 
of religious belief, which are interwoven with other values in the day-to-day life of 
the members of the community, on such public occasions are crystallized and made 
obvious. The researcher cannot observe a belief or worldview; but such an occasion 
_ allows him or her to observe a public statement about that belief. Victor and Edith 
Turner (1982:203-4) have spoken of three ways by which the sacra of a religious 
tradition are communicated in a religious celebration: exhibition of sacred objects, 
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Table 6.1 Svetambar Martipijak Annual Festivals (All dates are according to the 
Gujarati calendar.) 


K4rtak (October-November) 


Bright 1 New Year / Gautam Sv4mi Enlightenment 
Bright 5 Knowledge Fifth (Jfian Paficami) 
Wealth Fifth (Labh Paficami) 
Bright 14 Four-monthly Fourteenth (Kartak Caudaé) 
Bright 15 Kartak Full Moon (Kartak Pinam) 
Magsar (November—December) 
Bright 11 Silence Eleventh (Maun Agy4ras) 
Dark 10 Pos Tenth (Pos Dagami) 
Pos (December—January) 
Magh (January-February) 
Fagan (February-March) 
Bright 14 Four-monthly Fourteenth (Fagan Cauda) 
Dark 8 Beginning of Varsitap 
Caitra (March—April) 
Bright 7-15 Ayambil Ofi 
Bright 13 Mahavir Jayanti 
Vaisakh (April-May) 
Bright 3 Immortal Third (Akha Trij) 
Jeth (May-June) 
Asadh (June-July) 
Bright 14 Four-monthly Fourteenth (Asadh Caudas) 
Bright 15 Beginning of Comasu 
Sravan (July-August) 
Dark 12/13 Beginning of Paryusan 
Bhadarva (August-September) 
Bright 4/5 Samvatsari 
Aso (September-October) 
Bright 7-15 Ayambil Oli 
Dark 13 Wealth Thirteenth (Dhan Teras) 
Dark 14 4 Black Fourteenth (Kali Caudas) 
Dark 15 Divali / Accountbook Worship / Mahavir Liberation 


actions, and instruction. Most Jain festivals involve all three, and the sacra being 
communicated are readily accessible both to members of the religious community 
and to the researcher. 

Participation in festivals also provides a scale by which to measure the depth 
and extent of religious commitment. In most religious traditions, there are one or 
two events that are seen as so important that participation in them provides a 
minimum definition of adherence to the tradition. If one does not participate in 
these observances, one’s membership in a community as religiously defined becomes 
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Figure 6.1. Procession on the occasion of mendicants changing residence at the end of 
comasu on Kartak Full Moon; boys in front carry banner from a local religious school. 
Patan, November 1985. 


questionable. Just as there are “Easter Catholics,” so there are “Paryusan Jains.” 
Whereas participation in other festivals is optional, not obligatory, Paryusan is 
viewed by the moksa-mdrg ideology (and by almost all Jains) as a duty. The extent 
to which an individual participates in other festivals is in part a measure of religious 
commitment; but other factors such as practicality, economic necessity, and family 
or neighborhood tradition may also determine the extent of one’s participation. 

Most religious rituals and festivals occur within some sort of temporal cycle. At 
one extreme are events that occur only once in a life, the life-cycle rites at birth, 
maturity, initiation, and death. At the other extreme are events that occur daily, 
usually dietary and cleansing rituals and other regular cultic activities. In between 
in the Jain tradition are ritual cycles based on annual, four-monthly, monthly, fort- 
nightly, or weekly repetition. In this chapter I look at annual (and, to some extent, 
semi-annual and four-monthly) rituals; discussion of the more frequently revolving 
ritual cycles will be found in the discussions of worship and asceticism in chapters 
3 and 5, 

A perusal of the Jain and Hindu annual ritual calendars (paficdig) reveals a 
certain amount of overlap and parallelism.! Some festivals, such as Divali and Akha 
Trij, are celebrated by both traditions, although with different understandings of 
the origin and meaning of the festival. Others, such as the Hindu Navratri and the 
Jain Oli, show certain structural or temporal overlap. Clearly, there has been much 
interaction historically between Hindu and Jain festivals, and between Hindu and 
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Jain understandings of the same festivals. But I would hesitate to say that the Hindu 
festivals are necessarily the older ones, and that the Jain festivals are mere 
borrowings. The Hindu ritual calendar itself gives clear evidence of the accretive 
nature of Hinduism, as myriad local and sectarian traditions have interacted. 
Festivals evolve over time, and in some cases such as Divali the Jain interpretation 
of the festival is as old as Hindu interpretations. Borrowings and interactions over 
time have been in multiple directions. Furthermore, discussions of the origins of a 
festival do little to help us understand the subsequent history of that festival in the 
teligious lives of the people involved. 

Any festival, as an event crowded with symbolically charged activity, is open to 
multiple levels of interpretation. In the following discussion, | will counterpoint 
my description of the rituals and interpretation of the observed activity with moksa- 
marg ideological interpretations of the festivals as found in texts and sermons. This 
chapter involves a back-and-forth motion between the texts on the one hand and 
the descriptions of the festivals and their contexts on the other; or, to put it another 
way, between the written texts and the living texts. These shifts in source material 
are signaled in part by shifts in verb tense, present tense being used for the more 
general material, and past tense for descriptions of specific events observed during 
fieldwork. Correct understanding of the annual festivals according to the ideology 
of the moksa-marg has long been a major concern within the Jain community. Most 
festivals involve morning sermons by the sddhus on the “true meaning” of the festival 
within the Jain tradition. This very concern for meaning indicates that these festivals 
involve a significant amount of activity that is oriented toward wellbeing and not 
toward moksa. Concern for meaning exists only when there are multiple and 
competing meanings; ideologies as contestations of the truth imply that there are 
alternative understandings of the world. 

At the core of the sermon is the retelling of the paradigmatic event upon which 
the contemporary observance of the event is to be based. The sddhu usually bases 
his sermon on an older textual telling. The best-known example is the description 
of Paryusan found in the third section of the Kalpa Siitra; the public reading of this 
description is one of the major activities of Paryusan itself. Whenever possible, I 
have chosen the texts employed by the sddhus for their sermons for my presentation 
of the moksa-marg interpretation. I do not mean to imply that there is a single 
ideological interpretation for each event; rather, I aim to present ideological 
interpretations that closely correspond to those | encountered in Patan. 

The term used to denote a day of special religious observance is parv. In technical 
parlance, the parvs are the ten or twelve tithis in the month that are especially 
auspicious for fasting and other religious behavior.2 The ten parvs are the second, 
fifth, eighth, eleventh, and fourteenth, of each fortnight, that is, every third day.3 
Some people include the full and new moon days to come up with a total of twelve. 
The term parv also is applied to other festival days, even if they do not fall on one 
of the regular tithis. 

The paradigmatic event behind the Jain understanding of a festival is frequently 
from the life of one of the twenty-four Jinas. In the life of every Jina there are five 
kalydnaks, or events that generate religious benefit. These are the Jina’s conception, 
birth, renunciation of worldly life, enlightenment, and final liberation at bodily 
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death. The days on which these kalyanaks occurred are said to be so holy that even 
the suffering inhabitants of hell rejoice.4 Although a description of the ritual year 
based on the kalyanaks is useful in showing one structure underlying the ritual year,5 
I feel it does not adequately represent the flow of the year as actually experienced. I 
therefore follow a linear calendrical approach. From the perspective of the Jain laity, 
the most important period of festivals is that of the comdsu, the four-month rainy- 
season retreat, so I begin my description there. 


Comdsu, the Four-Month Rainy Season south. 9 


The major distinction in the Jain religious year is between comdsu (Sanskrit: 
caturmasa), the four-month period when mendicants must remain in residence in 
one place, and the eight months when they must maintain their peregrinations. Since 
annual festivals are community occasions, it is not surprising that the major festivals 
fall within the comdsu, when the residence of the mendicants ensures the presence of 
the entire fourfold sangh of sddhus, sddhvis, sravaks, and sravikds. 

As we have seen above in chapter 1, among the five great vows of the mendicant 
is nonpossession (aparigrah). Residing in one place would imply possession of and 
attachment to that place, so aparigrah has always been understood to require that the 
mendicant not reside in one place. Although there is no single fixed rule governing 
how long a mendicant can remain in one residence,6 common practice has been that 
he or she should change residence after a maximum stay of one month. But for a 
mendicant to travel during the monsoon would involve violation of another great 
vow, that of ahimsd, nonharm. It is impossible for even the most mindful mendicant 
to walk along a traditional Indian unpaved road during the monsoon and maintain 
the spirit of ahimsd, for the rains turn the roads into thick mud, which teems with 
insect and other life that the mendicant would inevitably walk upon and kill. 
Therefore, all mendicants are required to stay in one place for the four-month period 
of the rainy season.? 

Comdasu begins on Asadh Bright 14 (mid-July), a day known as Four-monthly 
Fourteenth (Caumasi Cauda$). The mendicants have known for several months 
where they will spend comdsu. Some four to six months before comdsu, leaders of 
lay congregations issue invitations to sddhus to spend comdsu with them. Only very 
rarely is a particularly renowned Tapa Gacch sddhvt specifically invited. Since Tapa 
Gacch sddhvis are supposed to travel with sddhus, inviting a sddhu also commits the 
sangh to the responsibility of hosting the accompanying sddhvis. Usually, the lay 
followers of a sddhu have been consulting with the sddhu concerning the comasu 
for several months (and some charismatic sddhus plan their comdsus several years 
in advance), and the sddhu has been consulting with his own preceptor, so at the 
time of the formal invitation everyone knows what the answer will be. The sddhus 
of a parivdr (chapter 2) are usually distributed among the towns and villages in an 
area, with at least two sddhus in any one group as a matter of mendicant discipline. 
This way as many laity as possible will have a sddhu present with whom to observe 
Paryusan, and no one congregation has to undertake the financial and social burden 
of looking after the entire parivdr. For example, in 1986 the sddhus of one parivar 
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were distributed in the towns of Unjha, Patan, and Chanasma; two other groups in 
the parivar were further away in Surat and Indore. The sddhus of another parivar 
were divided among five suburban congregations of Ahmedabad and nearby 
Gandhinagar. 

The sddhu plans his travel so that he approaches the village or town soon before 
comdsu begins. He may enter the town as much as several weeks before comdsu, or 
else on the morning of Asadh Bright 14. The day of his entry is the “city entrance” 
(nagar praves). In the morning, the lay congregation meets the sddhu and his party 
at the outskirts of town, officially welcomes him to the town, and then escorts him 
to the updsray with a procession, complete with band, banners, horses, all the laity 
dressed in their finest, and perhaps even an elephant in the case of an important 
sddhu. The civil administration of the city may also greet the sddhu; illustrations of 
medieval city entrances show the local king coming outside the town to greet the 
sadhu. 

The sddhu is taken to the updsray, where he delivers a sermon.8 In 1986, the 
sddhu stressed the importance of comdsu for the sddhus as a time of study, and an 
opportunity for the laity to hear sermons regularly. He announced the two texts 
on which he would be basing his daily sermons during that comdsu,9 as well as 
the time for the daily morning sermon. Further, he stressed, comdsu is a time when 
the laity should elect to keep certain niyams, or restrictions on behavior. He told 
the story of the niyam that Kumarapala observed at the instruction of Hemacandra, 
not to leave the royal court except to go to the temple or updgray. Finally, because 
Asadh Bright 14 is one of the three annual four-monthly pratikramans (chapter 5), 
the time for that evening’s pratikraman was set. In the afternoon, there was 
performance of dev-vandan in the updgrays.!0 At the major temples in town, there 
were special ornamentations of the images in celebration of the day. 

For the laity, comdsu is a time of restrictive dietary practices. The more religiously 
motivated laity practice long fasts. Most fasts are scheduled to end on the final day 
of Paryusan. The days for beginning the long fasts of thirty-one and fifteen days are 
marked in all the Jain almanacs in order to have the fasts end on this day. 


Paryusan 


Paryusan is one of the oldest Jain festivals, as well as the most important Svetambar 
one.!1 It lasts for eight days. In the Tapa Gacch, the final day, Samvatsari, is observed 
on Bhadarva Bright 4. If no days are missing from the ritual calendar, the first day 
of Paryusan is therefore Sravan Dark 12. Other Mirtipiijak gacchs, as well as the 
Sthanakvasis and Terapanthis, observe Samvatsari on Bhadarva Bright 5, and so 
start the festival one day later (Cort 1999a). 

In Patan nowadays, sddhus generally stay for comdsu only in the two main updsrays 
in the city, Sagar and Mandap. Here they can obtain food from the nearby bhojansala 
and dyambilsala, and laity can come to hear their sermons. But since Paryusan is 
the one festival observed by almost every single Jain, it is the custom for 
neighborhood congregations to invite sddhus from Sagar and Mandap to come to a 
local updSray and preside over the Paryusan observances.!2 In 1985, sddhus from 
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Mandap were invited by the congregations of Bharati Society and Rajka Vado. 
Paryusan in 1986 was marked by an acrimonious dispute, which resulted in Paryusan 
being observed on different days by the sddhus and congregations of Sagar and 
Mandap (Cort 1999a). To prevent the importation of this divisive dispute into the 
local congregation, Bharati Society decided to invite sddhus from neither group, 
but instead to sponsor sermons on all nine days (covering both observances) by 
Bhanuvijay, an ex-sddhu who runs a social service organization outside of Patan, 
and who is well known for his powerful sermons. The other suburban congregation, 
Asis Society, invited sddhus from Mandap. Although there were only two sddhus in 
the group at Sagar, and many more at Mandap, the Rajka Vado. congregation sided 
with Sagar in the dispute and so invited the junior sddhu from Sagar. 

Lay men observed pratikraman and posadh (chapter 5) in the updsrays; lay women 
observed them at various updsrays throughout the city where sddhvis were staying 
for comdsu. Several dozen men and women—older, retired or semi-retired people, 
students, or especially religious-minded young people perhaps intending to renounce 
the world and become mendicants—took the vow of posadh or temporary 
mendicancy for the duration of all eight days, and stayed at an updgray. Men did 
this mostly at Mandap and Sagar, because of the presence of the sddhus and others 
observing the vow, and also the proximity of the dyambilsala and bhojansala. The 
Sthanakvasis observed Paryusan in their own updsray, where two sddhvis were staying 
for comdsu. The Terapanthi laity, who form too small a congregation to support 
sddhus or sddhvis for the entire comdsu, observed Paryusan amongst themselves in 
the Terapanthi Bhavan. 

The two main elements of each day of Paryusan are sermons by the sddhus and 
fasting by the laity and mendicants. Image worship, a major element of lay Jain 
life, is not a centrally conspicuous element, although the number of people 
performing pija in the temples every day is certainly greater than at other times. 
For the first three days, there are sermons only in the morning; thereafter, due to 
the large amount of material to be recited and commented upon, there are sermons 
twice daily, in the morning and mid-afternoon. The days of largest attendance are 
the first, fourth, fifth (afternoon), and last, as well as the congregational feast the 
day after Paryusan ends. Attendance on the other days is limited to women, retired 
men, a few religiously minded younger men, and foreign scholars. Most Jains do 
some limited fasting on one or more days of Paryusan; the more enthusiastic will 
do fasts of up to thirty-one days (especially if a charismatic sadhu who encourages 
people to fast is in residence), and a few take the vow of posadh for one or more days. 
As during any sermon, there are also some people who take the vow of one or 
more forty-eight-minute periods of samayik during the sermon. Some people perform 
evening pratikraman every day. 

The sermons for the first three days are based on the eighteenth-century 
Paryusandstahnika Vyakhyana of Acarya Vijaya Laksmisiri.13 The subjects of these 
sermons are the five duties for Paryusan and the eleven annual duties enjoined on 
every Jain, which together map a moksa-mdarg vision of an ideal layman. For each 
of these duties, the sddhu giving the sermon provides stories from Jain history of 
laity and sddhus whose actions have exemplified the duties. 

The first of the duties for Paryusan is to stop killing (amdri pravartan). Almost 
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all Jains know the story of how Acarya Hemacandra convinced King Kumarapiala 
to forbid all animal slaughter in his kingdom during Paryusan. Even more popular 
is the example of the sixteenth-century Acarya Hiravijayasiri, who traveled to 
Akbar’s court and is credited by the Jains with convincing the Mughal emperor to 
forbid slaughter during Paryusan. Smaller Hindu kings have often issued such edicts, 
in recognition of the influence of the Jains as both financiers and administrators of 
the kingdoms (Majmudar 1970). In 1986, a pafijrapol (animal shelter) operated by 
a Jain congregation in Jamnagar district took out an advertisement in the 
Ahmedabad newspaper Sandes requesting donations to help meet the monthly 
expense of Rs. 150,000 for feeding the over 2,000 animals in the paiijrapol. (Due to 
a severe drought, in 1985-1987 most pajijrapols in Gujarat were overcrowded with 
cattle and faced severe financial strains.) A notice in the same newspaper on the 
same day said that the organizational minister for one of the state’s political parties, 
who was himself a Hindu, had publicly requested both the Ahmedabad mayor and 
the Gujarat chief minister to close all slaughterhouses on the final day of Paryusan. 

Amari pravartan is one of the few instances in which Jains attempt to extend their 
notion of ahimsd to the larger, non-Jain society.!4 In line with the Indian tendency to 
view ethics as contextualized according to caste and situation, Jains are usually content 
to observe ahimsd as an ethic suitable for themselves, but not expected of everyone 
else. But according to the moksa-marg ideology, ahimsd is a universal ethic, and this is 
expressed through the duty of améri pravartan during Paryusan.15 

The second duty is affection or devotion to fellow Jains (sadharmik vatsalya or 
sdadharmik bhakti). This refers to the noonday meal for all members of the sangh on 
the day after Paryusan ends, which emphasizes congregational unity. 

The third duty is ksamdpand, a formulaic statement that all faults committed 
during the previous year should be of no lasting karmic consequence. This is enacted 
through the ritual of annual pratikraman on the final day, and through saying the 
Prakrit formula “micchami dukkadam” (“may my improper actions be 
inconsequential”) to each other after the annual pratikraman, and mailing cards 
printed with micchami dukkadam or similar expressions to all relatives and 
acquaintances who reside elsewhere.!6 The thirteenth-century Devendrasiri in his 
Sraddhadinakrtya (202-3) says that arguing with or holding a grudge against a fellow 
Jain is a moral fault (asdtna) toward the Jinas themselves. A person cannot avoid 
the original negative effects of the karma generated by an action; but through the 
conscious expression of ksamdpand, one can avoid further negative effects. : 

The fourth duty is aththam tap. As discussed in chapter 5, this is a three-day fast. 
wherein the faster omits eight meals. The majority of Jains do not actually perform 
aththam during Paryusan. Businessmen insist that it is impossible to continue one’s 
daily work while engaging in such a strenuous fast, and others say that they do not 
have the inner strength. Almost everyone observes some sort of dietary restriction, 
either performing a one-day total fast, or eating a restricted diet for one or more 
days. Some people perform ekdsan, or eating only once in a day, on the second, 
fifth, and seventh days. The required minimum is neither to eat nor drink from the 
commencement of samvatsari pratikraman until forty-eight minutes after sunrise the 
following day. Paryusan is the time of the most concentrated and extended fasting 
among Jains, and every day the vernacular newspapers in the larger cities print the 
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photographs and names of individuals who have done the “spiritual discipline of 
fasting” and successfully completed a “fierce penance.” Between September 4 and 
8, 1986, the two main Gujarati dailies in Ahmedabad, Sandes and Gujarat Samdear, 
carried photographs of 168 people (with some overlap between the nwo newspapers }— 
44 lay men, 119 lay women, and 5 sadhvis—who had done fasts ranging in length 
from eight to fifty-one days. Of these, 64 had done a month-long fast, and 29 had 
fasted for sixteen days. 

The fifth duty is caitya paripat, pilgrimage to a sequence of temples. In Patan, 
the major caitya paripati occurs during the five days. follgwing Divali. During 
Paryusan, it is observed by a small procession on the last day, sometimes to specific 
temples but oftentimes by just a parade around the neighborhood. In 1995, the 
Bharati Society congregation sponsored a special caitya paripagi that consisted of a 
one-day group pilgrimage to the nearby village of Charup, site of a Parsvanath 
shrine important in twentieth-century north Gujarat Jain history. 

We see in these five duties a twofold emphasis, on the one hand on asceticism 
and nonharm to improve one’s karmic balance, and on the other hand on reinforcing 
the unity of the Jain community. The five duties all have aspects of personal practice, 
but they are even more corporate, public activities. Amari pravdrtan, through actively 
reducing himsd in the world, improves the karmic position of the individual; it also 
spreads nonharm from a Jain-specific context into the larger social sphere, and 
reinforces the Jains’ preferred social stance of being identified as the promoters of 
ahimsa par excellence. Sadharmik vatsalya, through its expression of anumodan or 
sympathetic praise of the righteous activities of others, generates punya and decreases 
harmful karma in the person; in the form of a congregational meal it also expresses 
the unity of the sargh. Ksamdpand leads directly to the diminishment of harmful 
karma, and publicly requesting forgiveness from all relatives and associates is 
conducive to the long-range unity of the sarigh. Aththam tap also directly results in 
the wearing away of karma; public honoring of fasters, through newspaper 
announcements and rites of first-feeding and felicitating the fasters, expresses to 
the wider society the centrality of asceticism for the Jains. As we saw in chapter 3, 
the ritual of caitya-vandan that occurs in the temple in the caitya paripati is understood 
to generate punya and wear away harmful karma through the praising and anumodan 
of the central religious ideals crystallized in the images of the Jinas; and a public 
procession from the updsray to one or more temples is a public display of the Jains’ 
faith. 

I will simply list the eleven annual duties discussed in the sddhus’ Paryusan 
sermons. They overlap in part with the five Paryusan duties, and are aimed at the 
same goals: advancing the individual along the moksa-marg by enjoining conduct 
appropriate for a layperson, and simultaneously strengthening the unity of the sangh 
through shared activities. These eleven duties are as follows: 


1. sangh pijjd: worship of the congregation, performed by giving every participant at 
some public religious function a small amount of money (usually a one-rupee coin) 
and a red forehead mark as a token of respect 

2. sddharmik vatsalya/bhakti: a congregational meal 

3. ‘yatra: processions of three kinds: during the twice-annual festivals of Offi (see below); 
with a chariot (rath); and to a pilgrimage shrine (tirth) 
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sndtra: ritual bathing of the images in the temple 
increase of dev-dravya, the funds used for building and renovating temples 
mahdpija: the annual pija on the anniversary of the main image of a temple 
ratri jagaran: night-long observance on special occasions 
pija-bhakti of $ruta-jfian: worship of knowledge that leads one along the Jain moksa- 
méarg, by either donating money to scholarly pursuits!? or the worship of jfidn on 
Jfian Paficami 
9. tap udydpan: fasting 
10. prabhdund of Jin-Sasan: glorifying the Jain teachings, including glorifying pilgrimage 
shrines and publicly welcoming sddhus when they enter a town 

11. dlocand: cleansing of harmful karma through avowal of past misdeeds, through 
pratikraman. 


On the fourth day, the sadhus begin the Kalpa Siitra recitation.!8 Fischer and Jain 
(1977:15), Folkert (1993:192), and Laidlaw (1995:276) have described how in some 
communities a copy of the Kalpa Siitra (sometimes written in letters of gold leaf) is 
taken out in a procession. A young girl dressed in pure clothes carries the book in a 
tray atop her head, while water from the morning pija at the temple is sprinkled 
before her to purify the ground. The book is taken to the house of a man who won 
the public auction for the honor of presenting the book the next day.!9 It is kept at 
his house overnight, and worshiped with devotional songs. The next morning the 
book is taken, again in a small procession, to the updsray. But this is by no means a 
required or universal activity. In Patan, such processions are held only at the larger 
downtown updsrays, if they are held at all, and are not observed with much pomp. | 
did not observe any procession in Patan in 1985 or 1986, nor in Ahmedabad in 
1995, nor did people seem concerned about the absence of any procession when I 
inquired. We see here the extent to which many elements in the observance of a 
festival are matters not of ideological prescription, nor of a pan-Indian Jain ritual 
culture, but rather of regional and even local style. 

If there is not a formal procession, then a copy of the Kalpa Siitra is brought 
into the sermon hall of the updgray, either from the sangh’s collection of books or 
from the sddhu’s own collection. The following description of the commencement 
of the reading from the Kalpa Sitra is from 1986 in Sagar Upasray. 

The copy of the Kalpa Siitra was placed in front of the sddhu, and a low table 
was placed on the floor in front of the book. On the table was a rice nandydvart, a 
coconut, and a two-paise coin. A small group of thirty men and women was present, 
two-thirds of whom were doing posadh or sdmayik. Before the sermon everyone 
sang several hymns in praise of knowledge (jfidn) itself, reading from booklets in a 
manner that can only be called cacophonous. Four women dressed in silk saris 
stood in the front of the women’s section. Each held in front of her a metal tray, 
one with a coconut, another some white sweets, a third a lit lamp and a red hybiscus, 
and the fourth a small dish with smoking incense. One of the two hymns they sang 
was the following, from Pandit Virvijay’s 1826 Pistalis Agam Piija (Worship of the 
Forty-five Scriptures): 


SEE ONE 


Now I will describe the forty-five [scriptures], our support in the Kali Yug. 
The scriptures hold a deep meaning. Among them are the eleven Args. 
Offer up the sandalwood skillfully, put it on the serpent hood [over Paréva]. 
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Wealth, the Jina-speech is wealth. 

King Udayi sings the qualities of the lord, and Queen Padmavati dances. 

Wealth, the Jina-speech is wealth. 

Time always destroys its foes, but enlightenment reais time. 

Wealth, the Jina-speech is wealth. 

The Acdranga is the first teaching. Singing its name one praises the other scriptures. 
Wealth, the Jina-speech is wealth.20 


In this case they were singing an unfamiliar hymn, sung only when worshiping 
the scriptures. No one knew it by heart, so the singing was disorderly and unspirited. 
In many cases the hymns are well known, so that people do not.need to sing from a 
hymnal, and can sing with great feeling (bhav). In her study of the hymns sung by 
Tapa Gacch women in Pune, Whitney Kelting (1996) has shown the importance of 
such hymns for an adequate understanding of Jain practice and belief. Most Jain 
rituals are accompanied or punctuated by the singing of vernacular hymns. It is the 
rare Jain who does not know at least a few hymns from his or her childhood, and 
many have memorized dozens. Many of the hymns have been composed by moksa- 
marg ideologues; Virvijay, for example, was one of the handful of samvegt sddhus in 
the early nineteenth century who composed elaborate image-oriented congregational 
rituals designed to replace the magical rituals performed by yatis. Although these 
hymns often suffer from all the faults of sermons set to music in any language, they 
are expressive of a broad range of ideological and nonideological understandings of 
Jainism. Symbols of both moksa-marg and wellbeing frequently are found side by side. 
In this case, in the refrain “the Jina-speech is wealth” Virvijay contrasts the Jain 
merchant's vocational pursuit of worldly wealth with what this ideologue says is true 
wealth, the saving knowledge found in the words of the Jina. The author employs a 
common South Asian trope, that wealth and knowledge are in the end incompatible. 
A well-known saying repeated to me often by Jains holds that Laksmi, goddess of 
wealth, and Sarasvati, goddess of knowledge, cannot live in the same house. But one 
can just as easily interpret the refrain to mean that the holy Jina-speech is itself the 
only true source of that wealth which is worldly wellbeing. 

When the singing was finished, the four women presented the copy of the Kalpa 
Siitra to the sddhu. They worshiped the book by waving the four trays in front of it, 
and sprinkling onto it vdskep they received from the sddhu. Everyone thrice sang 
four verses in praise of the Kalpa Siitra, bowing to it in between each repetition. 
The sddhu then commenced his sermon. 

The recitation of the Kalpa Siitra lasts for four days. The sddhu recites the Gujarati 
translation of Vinayavijaya’s seventeenth-century Sanskrit Subodhika commentary 
on the Kalpa Siitra along with the root text, and expounds upon the commentary 
according to his interest and ability. Due to the time required for these sermons, 
each day there is a two-hour afternoon sermon in addition to the morning sermon. 
Few people attend all the sermons. Most sddhus rush through both the Prakrit root 
text and the Gujarati commentary in a sing-song manner. Rarely is much attention 
given to a clear exposition of the text. 

In 1986, after a grueling two-hour session listening to a spiritless sermon in the 
afternoon heat, I asked a layman why people bothered to come, since they could 
hear and understand so little. His first response was that most of the people had 
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been going to these sermons for many years, so they already knew what was going 
to be said, and it was sufficient that they gain just a little additional understanding. 
In response to my continued skepticism, he shifted from an explanation based upon 
communication of knowledge to one based upon liturgical logic. He said that since 
the sddhus must recite every syllable of the Kalpa Siitra (meaning here both root 
text and Vinayavijaya’s commentary) in these few days, they had no choice but to 
rush through it, and only a very skilled sadhu could clearly explain things in the 
short time available. When I repeated that this did not explain the attendance of 
any of the laypeople in the audience, he said that many people believe that anyone 
who listens to the whole of the Kalpa Siitra will attain moksa within two or three 
lifetimes. 

The objections | raised against the formalized, sing-song style of recitation can 
also be heard from many laity, especially those who are younger and better educated. 
The 1986 sermons at Bharati Society by Bhanuvijay were well attended in large 
part because of his eloquence as a speaker. Dissatisfaction with the traditional style 
of sermons has led to modern lecture series for the general public on the themes of 
Paryusan in big cities such as Ahmedabad and Bombay. 

The Kalpa Siitra is a central text in the moksa-marg ideology. It contains the sacred 
history of the twenty-four Jinas, the holy saviors who showed the path to liberation; 
the lineage of mendicants who followed Mahavir and perpetuated the holy Jain 
teachings; and the rules for mendicant conduct that advances one along the moksa- 
méarg. To listen to the Kalpa Siitra, therefore, is to listen to a key exposition of the 
moksa-marg ideology, and it is for this reason that it was one of the first Jain texts to 
be translated into English, by the Rev. J. Stevenson in 1847. Over the centuries, as 
the Prakrit of the root text became increasingly unintelligible to most Jains, 
commentators translated the knowledge contained in the text into a vernacular that 
would allow listeners to understand, reflect upon, and act upon that knowledge. This 
is not, however, what has happened. The recitation of the Kalpa Siitra and commentary 
is not a matter of a lucid lecture upon the moksa-marg ideology, but rather more of a 
magico-religious ritual, in which the saving knowledge contained in the words of the 
text is fused into the very sound of these words, syllable by syllable, in the form of an 
extended mantra. The recitation of the Kalpa Siitra is not a communication event 
but rather a performance event. Language in this case does not carry meaning from 
the speaker to the listener. Jains believe that the sounds themselves constitute an 
active force that creates an ontological transformation in the listener’s soul. Listening 
to the many hours of recitation effects a transformation not by the listener meditatively 
reflecting upon the meaning of the words, but by the sounds acting directly upon the 
listener’s soul. 

Late on the morning of the fifth day, the sddhu in his recitation of the Kalpa 
Stitra came to the description of the birth of Mahavir, and the fourteen dreams 
seen by his mother upon his conception. There he stopped, for this passage was to 
be recited in the afternoon. The entire sangh showed up for the afternoon sermon, 
dressed in their finest, most expensive clothes. The women’s section of the updsray 
was a sea of brightly colored silk saris and gold jewelry, and the men wore the 
traditional dhotis and long shirts of Gujarati businessmen, in this case usually of 
freshly washed and starched silk, with pearl or diamond buttons, and the traditional 
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merchants’ caps showing bits of colored embroidery. The first year I attended the 
recitation, my wife was told that she must wear a silk sari, as even a fashionable 
cotton sari was insufficiently festive. The few people wearing the somber quasi- 
mendicant clothes for posadh formed a stark sartorial contrast. In the upasray were 
hung garlands of auspicious dsopalav leaves. Although the actual anniversary of 
Mahavir's birth falls in the spring on Caitra Bright 13, this day when his birth is 
recited saw a much larger and more emotionally charged celebration. 

The main event of the afternoon was the display of silver replicas of the fourteen 
dreams (see Figure 6.2). As befits auspicious dreams that presage the birth of an 
extraordinary son, these dreams are a catalogue of pan-Indian emblems of wellbeing: 


Figure 6.2. Silver replicas of the dreams seen by the mother of a Jina upon his conception, 
prior to auctioning of various rites. Ahmedabad, August 1995. 
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an elephant 

a bull 

a lion 

the goddess Laksmi anointed by two elephants 
a flower garland 

the moon 

the sun 

. aJina temple 

. a full pot 

10. a lotus lake 

11. the milky ocean, depicted by a ship 

12. a heavenly vehicle in which deities travel 
13. a heap of jewels 

14. a flame?! 


WP RONINAKAWNS 


An auctioneer solicited bids for the honor of performing each act. There were 
four rights for each dream: to swing the dream, to garland it with dsopalav leaves or 
flowers, to garland it with a gold or silver necklace, and to place the dream on a 
table in the center of the upagray.22 Each man who won a bid first bowed before 
the sddhu; in response, the sddhu sprinkled vaskep on the head of the bidder, as well 
as his wife and children, who were usually the ones to perform the acts. The silver 
replicas were lowered from either a hole in the ceiling or an upper level (representing 
the dreams “coming down” to the mother) and received by a child. Two children 
swung the dream back and forth (see Figure 6.3). The dream was garlanded, and 
another child placed the dream atop his or her head and carried it to a centrally 
located table. Since there were dozens of people involved, including many excited 
young children, the scene was increasingly chaotic. Throughout the afternoon the 
noise level grew, people were confused as to which action to perform, and men 
tried to restore order by shouting and gesticulating. The late monsoon heat and 
humidity increased in the crowded updsray. One friend commented in advance 
that this is always a “two-handkerchief occasion,” as by the end of the day both 
handkerchiefs were soaked with sweat from mopping his brow. The celebration of 
Mahavir’s birthday provides a contrast to most Jain events, where excess is avoided 
in favor of control, which is valued as an important social and religious principle. 
Through it all, the mendicants sat, silently observing the noise, confusion, and 
merriment, intervening only on occasions when their encouragement was needed 
to raise the level.of the bids. 

The bids for the first several dreams were low.23 These were won by young men 
who were just starting their careers and their families; it was a chance for them to 
earn some merit and social credit. The bidding became heated for the fourth dream, 
Gajalaksmi, the goddess Laksmi anointed by two elephants. As the bidding increased, 
one man leaned over to me and explained in English, “She is the goddess of wealth 
and prosperity.” After Gajalaksmi, the bids returned to a lower level, with much 
good-natured banter among the men of the sangh. The job of auctioneer usually 
goes to a man who is skilled at gently coaxing up the bids. If someone bid 181 pan- 
$ers, the auctioneer might accept it as 201 pdn-Sers, and yet all the while keep 
people smiling and laughing at his jokes and public accusations of parsimony.24 
The entire event was marked by camaraderie and joyful playfulness. The sddhu also 
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Figure 6.3. Layman and children swinging silver replica of dream of the sun. Photograph 
by Kendall W. Folkert, 1985. 


got involved in the process, asking how much some important bids such as 
Gajalaksmi went for, and, if he felt that the bids were too low, chiding the men of 
the sangh for not being willing to contribute to a worthy cause.25 Women rarely 
bid, but when the bidding slowed they sang songs that also accused the men of 
miserliness. 


The largest bids in Patan were for the silver lotus lake. The family of the man 
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who won the right to place the lotus lake on the table also got to sprinkle several 
bottles of rose water over the audience.26 Different reasons were given by laymen 
concerning why this was the highest bid. One man said that the winner received 
the gain (labh) of the peace (Santi) of the entire congregation. Another remarked 
that the sprinkling of rose water served to cool down the entire congregation, 
which had presumably become overheated due to the strenuous bidding. 

After the last dream was lowered from the upper floor, the hole in the ceiling 
was closed and the bidding was held for the last three actions: to garland a small 
silver cradle of Mahavir with flowers, to rock the cradle, and to place Mahavir’s 
baby toys in the cradle. At the conclusion of these bids, there were several minutes 
of noise and bustle as the people who won the bids came forward and rice was 
handed out to everyone present. The male leaders of the congregation then tried 
in vain to quiet everyone down, so that the sddhu could read the last few verses 
from the Kalpa Siitra. All afternoon his role had been minimal: he sprinkled vaskep 
on those who won bids, and occasionally tried to increase the level of the bids, but 
in general he just sat on the dais, smiling at all the activity. This was the laity’s 
occasion, not the sddhu’s. In 1985, as the sadhu began to recite the verses, he stopped, 
and started to give a short sermon on the significance of Mahavir’s birth according 
to the moksa-mdarg ideology. He was gently interrupted by a lay leader, and asked to 
get on with the recitation. This happened several times; every time he stopped 
reciting and started expounding, the layman asked him to return to the recitation. 
Again, the role of the sddhu in this was clearly the functional one of reciting the 
text. Any attempts on his part to remind people of the moksa-mdrg interpretation 
of the occasion were blocked. As he finally recited the verse describing the birth of 
Mahavir, the barely constrained pandemonium of the crowd broke out. Everyone 
shouted in Gujarati, “Say it: victory of Lord Mahavir Svami!,” threw rice at the 
cradle, and rushed forward to swing it (see Figure 6.4). One sddhu was quite explicit 
in his explanation to Kendall Folkert (1993:200) that people swing the cradle in 
order to procure children. At the same time, people broke open coconuts, another 
act symbolic in South Asia of fertility and wellbeing, and pieces of coconut were 
given to everyone as they left. People crowded in front of the sddhu to be blessed 
with vdskep; in 1986, the crowd was so large that the sddhu stood up on the platform 
and threw handfuls of vaskep over the crowd. Then everyone left the updsray to 
hurry home. It was Paryusan, so everyone was observing the prohibition on eating 
after dark, and since the ceremony ended in the late afternoon, there was not 
much time left to eat. Due to Paryusan, there were no green vegetables in the 
meal, emphasizing the ascetic side of Jain diet. At the same time, it was a festive 
occasion, so instead of the usual breads there were sweet laddus, the favorite of the 
infant Mahavir. 

Paryusan, the holiest of Jain festivals, is a time of fasting, austerities, and 
mendicant-like behavior on the part of the laity. It is the one time during the year 
when almost every Jain observes some of the precepts of the moksa-marg. In the 
middle of these observances falls the recitation of the birth of Mahavir, the last of 
the twenty-four Tirthankars of this age, who established the fourfold congregation 
in which all Jains now reside. The moksa-marg as presently constituted was 
established and taught by Mahavir. But the recitation of his birth is not an occasion 
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Figure 6.4. Laity swinging cradle of infant Mahavir (represented by silver coconut). 
Ahmedabad, August 1995. 


dedicated to further commitment to the moksa-mdrg; rather, it is an occasion for a 
joyous celebration of the this-worldly fruits of wellbeing that ensue from his birth. 
As we have seen earlier, the hierarchical ranking of mendicants over laity is in 
many ways nearly absolute. But on this occasion the sddhu is present merely to 
fulfill the role of reading aloud the passage, a role he is best suited to play because 
of his skill in recitation and the power that emanates from a mendicant’s reading 
of the sacred words. When he attempted to assert his superiority over the laity, and 
to assert the superiority of the moksa-marg ideology over the realm of wellbeing, he 
was politely but firmly reminded of his circumscribed role and requested to get on 
with the recitation. This reversal is in some ways reminiscent of the reversal of 
caste hierarchy among Hindus during Holi as described by McKim Marriott (1966). 
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But it is more than that, for not only social hierarchy is reversed. This is a vivid 
demonstration of the temporary encompassment of the moksa-marg ideology by the 
value of wellbeing. For most of the year, the two exist in an unsteady equilibrium. 
During Paryusan, the moksa-marg comes to the fore, and encompasses wellbeing. 
So it is not surprising that in the middle of this temporary disequilibrium there 
should be a drastic reversal, and wellbeing should in turn encompass the moksa- 
marg. 

The sixth and seventh days of Paryusan involve lengthy, sparsely attended sermons 
in which the sddhu recites the final sections of the Kalpa Siitra, which treat of the 
successors to Mahavir and the rules of Paryusan. The sermon on the morning of the 
eighth and final day consists of the sddhu reading aloud the Prakrit root-text of the 
Kalpa Siitra.27 The text read aloud on this day is known as the Barsa Siitra, literally 
the “Twelve Hundred Verses,” referring to the length of the Prakrit root-text.28 The 
sermon in 1985 at Bharati Society began with a small crowd. Eight auctions were 
held: one to present the sddhu with a copy of the Barsd Siitra to be recited, five to 
worship it with vdskep, one to perform eightfold pija to it, and one to hold aloft 
illustrations during the recitation. After the auctions, everyone present sang from 
the same hymns to knowledge as on the fourth day. The presentation copy of the 
Barsa Siitra nowadays tends to be a printed edition illustrated with reproductions 
of medieval manuscript paintings;29 formerly, wealthy laity would arrange for a copy 
to be hand-copied (sometimes with gold ink) and illustrated for presentation on 
this occasion.30 

As the sddhu recited the Prakrit text, a young boy (ideally dressed in pure clothes; 
at a minimum covering his mouth with a muhpatti) held aloft for all to see an 
illustration of the portion of the text being recited. Another sddhu prompted the 
boy as to which picture to show. Most of the people bowed their head to each 
picture as it was shown.3! The full recitation took a little over two hours. When 
only a few verses remained, the sddhu stopped, and a leader of the sangh announced 
the time for the afternoon’s samvatsari pratikraman, for the next day’s ceremonial 
feeding of all those who had fasted during Paryusan, and the sangh feast that is one 
of the Paryusan duties. In 1985 at Bharati, donations to pay for the sangh feast 
were collected at this time. In 1986 at Sagar, the rights to perform the various 
functions in the sangh’s procession to nearby temples (another duty) were also auc- 
tioned off. After unbroken uncooked rice grains had been distributed to everyone 
present—and by now the updsray was full—the sddhu resumed and finished the 
recitation. As he concluded, everyone threw the rice as a blessing in the direction 
of the Barsd Siitra. 

The reciting of the Barsd Siitra is often followed by a small procession of the 
sddhus and some laity, perhaps accompanied by a small brass band, to a nearby 
temple, where they perform caitya-vandan. In 1985, the Bharati Society sangh did 
not have a procession, but many people went on their own to one of the major 
downtown temples for darsan of the ornamented Jina images. 

Those people who were not accustomed to fasting ate a big noontime meal, as 
well as a mid-afternoon snack.32 In the late afternoon, everyone dressed in pure 
clothes and went to the updérays, men with sdadhus and women with sddhvis, to 
perform the hour-and-a-half-long samvatsari pratikraman.33 As part of the vow of 
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temporary renunciation taken on this occasion, one can neither eat nor drink until 
forty-eight minutes after sunrise on the following day. Almost all Jains perform 
pratikraman on this occasion, and its performance marks one minimal definition of 
who is and is not a Jain. After pratikraman, everyone bowed to each other (and 
children touched their elders’ feet) and said, “micchami dukkadam” (“may my 
improper actions be inconsequential”). For several weeks many shops in the bazaar 
had been selling postcards printed with micchami dukkadam, ksamapand, and other 
similar expressions, which people sent to all their friends, relatives, and business 
associates (see Figure 6.5). Those who cared to be extravagant could even send 
telegrams, using the postal service’s precoded English or Price echar dukkadam 
message, number 28, “Greetings on the occasion of ‘Paryushan’ a day of universal 
forgiveness.” Jains in the United States also send e-mail messages; in 1998, a Jain 
friend e-mailed me the following message: 


Dear Friends, 

During this year, other times in this life or in other previous lives, if 1 have caused 
you any pain, suffering, or discomfort, either knowingly or unknowingly, in the manner 
of physical, verbal, or mental activities, directly by me or through others or by 
encouraging others, then on this auspicious occasion of Paryushan Parva I ask for 
your forgiveness. At the same time I forgive everyone who may have caused me the 
same. I extend my friendship to all. 


Early the next morning, the sddhus returned to the updsrays where they were 
staying for comdsu. The festival continued for the laity for at least one more day. 


Figure 6.5. Printed card on occasion of Paryusan. The text requests forgiveness on 
occasion of the annual pratikraman for any suffering caused knowingly or unknowingly 


by thought, speech, or action. Author's collection, purchased in Patan, August 
1986. 
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Those who had undertaken any fast during Paryusan, whether a one-day fast or a 
thirty-one-day fast, were invited to ritual fast-breaking feedings given by individual 
families on the morning after Samvatsari. The fasters were fed mostly sweet dishes, 
with some protein-rich lentil dishes. Each was given a red mark on the forehead 
and a one-rupee coin as signs of respect (Folkert 1993:illustrations 14 and 16). At 
midday everyone gathered at the upaéray (unless it was an updsray where mendicants 
were still staying, in which case they went to another, vacant building) for the 
feast attended by all the members of the sangh; for anyone not to show up for this 
would be a public expression of disrespect to the entire sangh. It would in essence 
mark the person’s resignation from the sangh, and also result in breaking off other 
forms of social and economic interaction. Finally, either on this day or soon afterward 
(depending in part on people’s schedules, but mostly on the availability of horse 
carts, a band, and the other accessories necessary for a procession), the large sanghs 
held public processions.34 

The following description is of the 1986 procession of the Sagar sangh. Before 
the start of the procession, all the participants went for darsan and caitya-vandan to 
the nearby temple of Paficdsar Parévanath. The large open area outside the wall 
surrounding this temple is used as the staging area for processions. The procession 
was led by a man on a horse carrying a triangular red-and-white flag, called the 
“flag of religion” (dharm dhaja). He was followed by a bullock cart on which were 
seated two men playing drums, as an auspicious sound to lead the procession. Next 
came a cart with a tall, beflagged pole, the Indra dhaja.35 Following this was a 
hand-pushed cart with seated musicians playing a Sendi (a reed instrument) and a 
small drum, again as auspicious music. Then came two boys dressed as princes 
riding horses. They were followed by two drummers and another Sendi player, this 
time on foot. Since some children were too small to ride a horse, there were several 
rickshas filled with dressed-up boys and girls. Behind them was a loud marching 
band, consisting of one trombone, one tuba, three large baritone horns, two 
trumpets, two snare drums, one bass drum, a man playing maracas, a man singing 
devotional songs set to filmi tunes through a loudspeaker, and an electric “banjo” 
on a cart.36 In some processions, there are frequent interruptions for men or boys 
to do rhythmic, circular dances in which they rap foot-long wooden sticks against 
each other in front of the band (Folkert 1993:illustration 9). In this case, the dancing 
was done by a dozen young boys from Sagar Jain Pathéala (religious school), who 
marched with a banner behind the band. The boys danced in front of the sadhus, 
who came next, to display their devotion to them. Behind the sddhus walked the 
laymen of the sangh, on this occasion numbering only about a dozen. After four 
more boys on horses came three silver-covered chariots carrying metal Jina images, 
each drawn by a pair of bullocks covered with brightly colored embroidered 
caparisons. Each image was accompanied by two people waving yak-tail fans, and a 
married couple seated behind it, representing Indra and Indrani, the king and queen 
of the gods.37 In front of the chariots walked four pujaris: two poured an unbroken 
stream of water from the morning’s water pijd on the road in front of the chariots, 
to ensure the purity of the road (several assistants carried pots of water on their 
heads, from which the pouring pots were replenished); one carried a lamp; and one 
threw on the ground on either side of the road handfuls of mixed grains for rasikaran, 
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to persuade ill-tempered spirits not to disturb the procession.38 After the chariots 
walked the sddhvis and several dozen laywomen. One laywoman carried a silver 
plaque of the goddess Laksmi, with a lamp set into a tray at the base of the plaque; 
this auspicious object is also carried in wedding processions. The women loudly 
sang devotional songs, while the men shouted slogans in Gujarati such as “Hail 
Mahavir!,” “Say it: Victory of the god of the Jain teachings!,” and “Say it: Victory 
of Lord Mahavir Svami!” The procession lasted for about an hour, and slowly wound 
its way down the main bazaar street and through the Jain-dominated merchant 
bazaars in the center of town. Whenever the procession came to one of the many 
mosques in town, the band was quieted, people stopped singing; and the procession 
hurried past, so as not to antagonize or insult the Muslims. There was no attempt 
to circumambulate either the entire town or the Jain area, as is done in the 
procession connected with an image-installation ceremony, but the wellbeing 
generated by the procession was distributed through the Jain area. 


Oli 


A month after Paryusan, from Aso Bright 7 to 15, is the festival of Oli. There are 
two Olis annually, in Aso and Caitra (also Bright 7-15). Of these, the autumnal 
Oli in Aso is more broadly observed because of the comdsu residence of mendicants. 
It is marked by extensive dyambil fasting. Olf (Sanskrit avali) means “line” or “series,” 
so Oli is a line of nine days. Each day is devoted to the worship of and meditation 
upon one of the nine pads, or petals, of the siddhcakra, also known as the navpad 
(nine petals): the five supreme lords of Jainism, the Jina, siddha, dcarya, upddhyaya, 
and sddhu; the three jewels of correct faith, understanding, and conduct; and the 
fourth jewel of correct asceticism. Margaret Stevenson (1912:877) has aptly said of 
the siddhcakra that it “bears on its surface a complete summary of Jainism” (see 
Figure 5.1). 

In Patan, a couchwork embroidered cloth of a siddhcakra under a glass covering 
was set up on the porch of the temple of Paficasar Parsvanath, and people worshiped 
the siddhcakra with vaskep. People also performed bathing pijds to a metal Jina 
image on a bathing stand next to the siddhcakra. 

Sadhus gave sermons on one of the nine pads each morning. These sermons involved 
the telling of the story of King Sripal, his wife Mayanasundari, and her saving devotion 
to him through her worship of the nine pads, followed by a description of the qualities 
of the pad under discussion that day. This story, well known both through sermons 
and the many painted depictions of it on temple walls and popular prints (Pal 
1994:illustration 120), indicates the extent to which Oli has rightly been called 
primarily a women’s festival.39 


Stipal was the young prince of Campa. After his father’s death, his uncle Ajitsen 
seized the throne, and tried to kill Sripal and his mother by preparing a harmful 
yantra or magical diagram. The two escaped him and took refuge in a village of 700 
lepers. There Sripal also contracted leprosy, and was selected as the leper’s leader. He 
eventually married Mayandsundari, a princess from Ujjain. She accepted that such a 
marriage was due to the fruition of her own karma. At the instruction of a Jain dcarya, 
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she worshiped a siddhcakra yantra he had prepared, and undertook an dyambil fast, in 
order to counteract her bad karma. By lustrations of the water used to bathe the 
siddhcakra, she cured not only her husband but all the other lepers. 


This story provides the charter for the observance of Oli by Jain women. The 
goal of their worship is not liberation but rather to ensure the health of their 
husbands. As Josephine Reynell says concerning Oli, “the punya a woman 
accumulates is thought to safeguard the health of her children and, more particularly, 
her husband” (1985a:127). In other words, the worship of the siddhcakra, an image 
symbolizing the basic teachings of the moksa-marg, is efficacious in the realm of 
worldly wellbeing. Further, the worship of the Jain siddhcakra yantra is clearly 
contrasted to the ineffectual use of a Hindu yantra by Ajitsen. 

Not many non-Jains are aware of the observance of Oli. Nor does it have much 
noticeable impact on the daily lives of the men of families in which one or more of 
the women observe it. It is not so much a time of universal Jain religious activity 
as a time when women’s practices are intensified. The total number of dyambil 
meals taken from the dyambilsala during the ten days (nine days plus post-fast 
feeding) of the Caitra Oli in 1986 was 2,250. The total number for the Aso Oli in 
1986 was 1,800 laity and 700 mendicants. This means that between 5 and 10% of 
the lay Jain population of Patan ate dyambil meals from the ayambilsala. 1 encountered 
little evidence that many people prepared and ate dyambil meals at home. The 
festival was observed almost exclusively by sddhus, sadhvis, and lay women. Many 
men with whom I spoke were only vaguely aware of Oli, and could not tell me 
what happened during Oli other than that people observed dyambil. In Caitra 1986, 
the sermons at Mandap were attended by 75-100 people daily. Three-quarters of 
them were women, and the average age of those attending was probably over sixty. 
But many people observed some dietary restrictions during Oli, whether it was a 
limited fast or not eating after dark. Some followed the moksa-marg prescription. 
This involved morning and evening pratikraman, reciting twenty rounds of the 
Nokdr Mantra daily on a rosary, doing three dev-vandans daily in a temple, and 
doing as many offerings of rice svastikas as there are virtues of that day’s pad in a 
different temple each day. All of this is carefully outlined in widely available booklets 
(see Navpad n.d.). 

Some people observe nine successive Olis, starting with the autumnal Aso Oli. 
According to one mendicant, this latter observance brings two types of benefit (labh): 
the immediate one of mental contentment (anand), and the long-term one of rebirth 
in a place and time where moksa is attainable. We see here another example of how 
a properly observed religious practice benefits a person according to both the wellbe- 
ing and moksa-marg ideologies. In recent decades, a Bombay-based organization, the 
Navpad Oli Aradhak Samj, has sponsored group observance of Oli at various Jain 
pilgrimage shrines under well-known sddhus. In 1986, for example, the Samaj spon- 
sored the observance of Caitra Oli at the Jain shrine of Delvada on Mount Abu. In 
addition to the daily sermons and the fasting, there were daily congregational temple 
rituals, and on the full moon of Caitra, described by Muni Bhuvanvijay (1981a:130) 
as “the most merit-increasing of all the full moons,” there was an elaborate congrega- 
tional ritual in worship of the siddhcakra conducted by a renowned lay Jain ritual 


specialist. 
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Divali to Knowledge Fifth 


Two weeks after the autumnal Oli, and two weeks before the end of the comdasu, is 
the festival of Divali (line of lights, also known as Dipavali). In Gujarat it marks the 
calendrical new year. It is actually a cluster of festivals, beginning with the worship 
of wealth as Laksmi on Wealth Thirteenth (Dhan Teras) on Aso Dark 13. The next 
day sees a reversal of focus, from celebration of what is desired to protection from 
what is feared, with the worship of the powerful Ghantakarn Mahavir on Black 
Fourteenth (Kali Caudas). The emphasis returns to the positive on the new-moon 
day of Divali proper, with the worship of Laksmi in the form of Sarasvati for wealth. 
The morning of Kartak Bright 1, the first day of the new year according to the 
western Indian calendar, is taken up with rites to guarantee wellbeing in the coming 
year. Kartak Bright 2 is Brother Second (Bhai Bij), another day for protection, this 
time of sister by brother. Finally, the cycle endson Kartak Bright 5 with Knowledge 
Fifth (Jfian Paficami) or Profit Fifth (Labh Paficami), a day with simultaneous 
emphases on liberating knowledge and gain of wellbeing.4° 

On Wealth Thirteenth the goddess Laksmi was worshiped as dhan, or wealth 
incarnate. There is no moksa-marg interpretation of this event, and customs varied 
widely from family to family. In recent years most Jain families have observed the 
day only minimally, and performed the formal pija to Laksmi two days later on the 
evening of Divali. This paja involves sprinkling auspicious red powder and paficdmrt 
or “five nectars” of milk, curd, clarified butter, honey, and sugar onto silver coins. 
Wealth Thirteenth is considered to be an auspicious day for buying silver, which 
many people did in the bazaar. On this day many merchants bought new account 
books for the coming year. Many Jains and non-Jains in Patan went to the 
Mahdlaksmi temple in Mahalaksmino Pado for darsan.41 Most people at noon ate a 
special sweet dish known as lavsi or kansdr, which is considered to be a Sukan 
(Sanskrit Sakuna). This term literally means “omen,” in the sense of a passive 
indicator of future developments, but in actual use it has a more active sense.42 
Not only does sukan indicate future wellbeing, it also indicates anything that helps 
to ensure that wellbeing. In the villages, peasants and herders adorned their animals 
by painting their horns, and in many cases painted joyous slogans in bright colors 
on their sides. 

Black Fourteenth (Kali Caudag), also known as Hell Fourteenth (Narak Caudaé), 
is a day of dangerous inauspiciousness, and so is carefully contained between two 
auspicious days, Wealth Thirteenth and Divali. It is a special day for Hindu Tantrics, 
who “believe the night of Kali Chaudash to be particularly propitious for invoking 
spirits and call it Maharatri [Great Night]” (Trivedi 1965:64). Tantrics spend the 
night in a burning ground, and there make offerings of food to potentially malevolent 
beings. This is also a day for worshiping the powerful male deities Bhairav and 
Hanuman; Hanuman in particular “is worshipped on this day with oil and red lead 
as this is believed to free people from terrors of disease and evil spirits” (Trivedi 
1965:64). 

For contemporary Jains of Patan and Gujarat, the observance of Kali Caudaé is 
intimately connected with the fire sacrifice (havan) to Ghantakarn Mahavir, the 
Jain equivalent of Hanuman.43 He is the muscular, mustachioed male deity 
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worshiped by Jains as a fellow Jain who can assist them within the worldly realm of 
wellbeing (see Figure 6.6). Since the early years of this century, the worship of 
Ghantakarn Mahavir has been particularly associated with the Jain temple in the 
town of Mahudi, on the Sabarmati River near Vijapur in the eastern part of Mehsana 
district. 

In 1985, I joined tens of thousands of Jains and others from all over Gujarat 
who went to Mahudi for the fire sacrifice. In 1986, I observed the worship of 
Ghantakarn in Patan. The Gujarati verb for such worship is cadavii, “to offer up,” 
a term used in the context of deities other than the Jina because it implies that 
what is offered to the deity can be returned to the worshiper as prasdd or blessed 
leftovers. In the household I observed, there was a brief mid-morning worship of 
Ghantakarn. A lamp was placed before a photograph of the Mahudi image of 


Figure 6.6. Image of Ghantakarn Mahavir in Patan. November 1986. 
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Ghantakarn. While reciting a hymn, the worshipers offered a bowl of the auspicious 
sweet sukhadi. This is Ghantakarn’s favorite dish, and also his famous prasdd offered 
and received by pilgrims to Mahudi. A coconut (itself a symbol of fertility and 
wellbeing) was broken open, and both the coconut and sukhadi were distributed to 
family members as prasdd. 

In Patan, there was also a midday fire sacrifice at the Ghantakarn Mahavir 
shrine attached to the Simandhar Svami temple in Lakhiar Pado in Rajka Vado.44 
Many people did short piijds to photographs of Ghantakarn Mahavir in their homes. 

The sacrifice in Patan, like the one at Mahudi, started at 12:39 P.M., the “time 
of victory,” which is always auspicious for beginning a task. The basic structure of 
the sacrifice was essentially the same in Mahudi and Patan, as it was performed 
according to a booklet written by Acarya Buddhisagarsiiri (1983-1984; see also 
1953), the mendicant who established the cult of Ghantakarn in its present form.45 
In Patan it was performed by several Jain laymen, assisted by the temple pujari. 
The ritual consisted of 108 identical offerings. For each offering a Sanskrit mantra 
was recited, and at the utterance of “svaha” concluding each mantra, a bell was 
rung once,46 a spoonful of paficdmrt (in this’case milk, curd, clarified butter, sugar, 
and saffron) was poured into the fire,47 a stick of wood was placed on the fire, and 
a black ball made of incense, wood, herbs, fragrance, coconut, and clarified butter 
was offered into the fire. At the same time, a flower was placed at the base of the 
image of Ghantakarn. The mantra is: 


Om Ghantakarna Mahavira! Destroyer of all ailments! Protect protect those in mighty 
fear of boils, Greatly Strong! 

Wherever you stand, O deity, diseases and gout are destroyed by the written lines of 
letters.48 

Instantly from the recitation in the ear there is no fear of kings. Witches, ghosts, 
vampires, and demons do not arise. 


There is no untimely death, nor are snakes seen, nor is there fear of fire or thieves, 


hrim Ghantakarna! Homage to you thah thah thah suahal49 


The one significant difference between the rituals at Mahudi and Patan was 
that at Mahudi with each offering everyone also tied one knot in a long red and 
yellow tie-dyed thread. It was taken home to help ensure the person’s protection 
and wellbeing.5° This practice was omitted in Patan. 

At the conclusion of the 108 offerings, coconuts were broken open, and both 
coconut and sukhadi distributed as prasdd to everyone. In Patan, the Jain layman 
who had recited the mantra then recited a long Sanskrit hymn to Ghantakarn. It 
contains many of the same requests as the mantra, for protection from disease, 
hostile kings, anxiety, hostile beings, rabid dogs, scorpion stings, snake bites, and 
other manner of misfortunes. It also requests positive benefits, such as wealth, 
success, increase of Laksmi, peace, satisfaction, pleasure, health, glory, and holiness 
(mangala). Further, the hymn requests that Ghantakarn protect the fourfold Jain 
congregation and show them the moksa-marg. The benefits requested of Ghantakarn, 
while overwhelmingly related to very worldly concerns, are thus placed in the 
encompassing context of the concern for liberation. 
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Ghantadkarna Mahavira, give me universal power. Protect me in times of distress, 
protect my fame. 

Always be near me with your universal power. Protect the fourfold Jain congregation 
everywhere. 

Om kraum drom drim create welfare Mahavira Ghantakarna! Destroy boils and other 
illnesses in the body of your devotee. 

Aim jhraum sraum hrim Mahavira Ghantakarna Greatly Strong! Give knowledge, give 
power, give me purity and wisdom. 

Embodiment of power, remove knots and worries. Show the path to liberation by the 
gift of pure knowledge.5! 


There are two very different understandings of the day of Divali proper, on the 
new moon of Aso, and the actions performed by the Jains on this day oscillate between 
the two understandings. The moksa-marg understanding is that on this day Mahavir 
attained his final liberation. In the words of a contemporary mendicant ideologue, 
“The worship on this parv is chiefly devotion to Lord Mahavir” (Jinendravijaygani 
1980:i). It is also celebrated as the day of the enlightenment of Gautam Svami, the 
chief disciple of Mahavir. The Jain understanding of the nearly ubiquitous practice 
among Hindus and Jains of lighting lamps on Divali is found in the biography of 
Mahavir in the Kalpa Siitra:52 


On the night when Lord Mahavir breathed his last and became liberated, reaching a 
state beyond pain, many gods and goddesses glided up and down the skies, shedding 
luster in the dark. 

On that night, as countless gods and goddesses glided resplendently in ascending and 
descending movements, there was a great bewilderment all around and a mighty tumult 
of wonder arose in the world. 

And on that night Gautam Svami, a homeless mendicant of the Jfata clan and the 
chief disciple of Lord Mahavir, was at last freed of all the bonds of attachment and 
attained the boundless, ultimate enlightenment. 

On that moonless night, eighteen princely chiefs—nine Mallakas and nine Licchavis— 
of Kaéi and Kauégala, illuminated their doors and observed posadh. They exclaimed: 
“The lamp of inner light is extinguished; let us now burn lamps of ordinary clay.” 


Because Divali is also the last day of the calendrical year in Gujarat, it is an 
important time of transition. It is the chief day in the year for the worship of the 
goddess Laksmi, and so an important day for focusing on wellbeing. Laksmi is the 
patron deity for all merchants; her worship on this day is of vital importance to 
their continued prosperity. For Jain merchants it is thus a day of differing, and 
sometimes conflicting, religious emphases, which must be carefully balanced. 

As with any Jain festival, there was a sermon in the morning in the updsray. 
The subject of it was Mahavir's life and liberation, and Gautam Svami's enlighten- 
ment. This sermon is usually based upon the Dipalika Kalpa of Jinasundarasiri.*3 
Particularly learned sddhus base their sermons on the Uttaradhyayana Sita, the 
canonical text that contains the final sermon given by Mahavir on this day. 

The observance of Divali by the mendicants, who have renounced the realm of 
worldly affairs and especially wealth and Laksmi, consisted simply of the performance 
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of dev-vandan in the updsrays at midnight, the time when Mahavir attained 
liberation, and again in the predawn hours when Gautam Svami attained 
enlightenment.5+ The story of these two linked events was also the subject of the 
sermons given by sddhus on the previous morning. _ 

The principle observance for the laity was the book pija performed in the 
evening. This is also known as Sarada pija, for the principal goddess worshiped is 
in fact not Laksmi but Sarada or Sarasvati, although she is perceived by Jains as 
being identical with Laksmi on this occasion. Many Jains are aware that the aims 
of the book pija run directly counter to the moksa-marg interpretation of Divali. 
Whereas the latter emphasizes renunciation and enlightenment, the former 
emphasizes attachment and profit. As a result,.the performance of Laksmi piija on 
Divali was included among the non-Jain observances to be avoided in the resolutions 
passed by the reformist All-India Svetambar Jain Conferences in the early years of 
the century.55 Although the effort to abolish this observance was unsuccessful, the 
effort to have Jains perform the puja according to more orthodox Jain ideology has 
been successful, at least in part. Many Jains possess small pamphlets that give in 
detail the “proper” Jain ritual, and refer to it during their performance of the ritual.56 

In the office of the family business, at an auspicious time chosen according to the 
religious almanac,57 the head of the family with whom I observed the book pija set 
up a temporary shrine, with poster-prints and photographs of images of various dei- 
ties: three of Sahkhesvar Parsvanath, one of Satrufijay Adegvar, one of Padmavati, 
one of both Ghantakarn Mahavir and Buddhisagarsiri, two of Laksmi, and two of 
the Nokdar Mantra (see Figure 6.7). Auspicious dsopalav leaves were hung over all the 
doorways and windows in the office. After lighting a lamp and incense, red protec- 
tive strings were tied around the right wrist of everyone present. Strings were also 
tied:around the new bamboo pens that were used in the rite. A Brahman performed 
the first puja, the Ganeé pijd, by speaking mantras that invoked the presence in the 
ritual space of Gane and the various rivers of India. While these mantras were being 
recited, the head of the family made offerings of milk, paficdmrt, water, red saffron 
powder, mixed flowers, and white, pink, and orange powders onto a betel nut placed 
on a betel leaf.58 At the conclusion of the invocations, everyone present bowed to 
the leaf, in which the deities had been invoked, and the leaf was placed on the 
portable shrine. 

The second pijd was the Mahalaksmi pija, the worship of wealth otherwise 
performed on Wealth Thirteenth. Five silver coins with representations of Laksmi 
were worshiped in the same way as the betel nut, and then also placed on the 
shrine. Next came a series of offerings to both the betel nut and the Laksmi coins: 
red saffron powder, unbroken rice, a flower, pink, white, red, and orange powders, 
a mixture of nuts and seeds, a red thread, a small fruit, and water. Red paste and 
rice were dabbed on the foreheads of all the deity pictures. The Mahakali pija was 
performed by the Brahman by reciting mantras over the bottle of black ink. Then 
the Mahdsarasvati piijd was performed to the account books.59 Using the bamboo 
pens and ink made of red paste, the head of the family wrote in one account book 
while his eldest son wrote the same things in a second book. At the top of the first 
page each drew five red dots, and then they wrote the following: 
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Figure 6.7. Jain layman worshiping new account books at shrine in office of family 
business on Divali. Patan, October 1995. 


praise to sri God 
praise to Sri teachers 
praise to ri Sarasvati 
may there be the magical powers of sri Gautam Svami 
may the storehouse of éri KeSariyaji be full 
may there be the wealth of emperor Sri Bharat 
may there be the strength of éri Bahubali 
may there be the wisdom of sri Abhaykumar 
may there be good fortune of sri merchant Kayavanna 
may there be the joy [or compassion] of sri Ratnakarsagar 
may there be the success of sri Dhanna and Salibhadra 
may there be the glory of sri Jainism 
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$ri 
$ri Sri 
Sri Sri Sri 
Sri Sri Sri Sri 
$ri $ri Sri Sri Sri 
Sri $ri Sri Sri Sti Sri 
Sri Sri Sri Sri Sri Sri Sri 

Figure 6.8. Auspicious Pyramid. ; 
Still using the red ink, in each book they then wrote a pyramid of seven lines of 
“$i” (synonymous with Laksmi; see Figure 6.8). 

Beneath the pyramid they drew a red svastik. Finally, they wrote the date and 
time.61 The books were then piled on top of each other on the shrine, a betel leaf 
and betel nut placed atop them, and another series of offerings made, similar to the 
series made in the invocation of the rivers. The Brahman sang a hymn containing 
the names of the goddess. The head of the family read out from the pamphlet a 
Sanskrit invocation of the following eight names of the goddess as follows: 


Praise to Primal (Adya) Laksmi 

Praise to Wisdom (Vidya) Laksmi 

Praise to Good-fortune (Saubhagya) Laksmi 
Praise to Immortality (Amrta) Laksmi 
Praise to Desire (Kama) Laksmi 

Praise to Truth (Satya) Laksmi 

Praise to Enjoyment (Bhoga) Laksmi 

Praise to Asceticism (Yoga) Laksmi 


Again from the pamphlet, the head of the family read out a hymn to Mahalaksmi. 
While everyone present performed drati, he read out an drati hymn. Finally, he 
read from the book a hymn to Gautam Svami, before giving the Brahman five 
rupees as the latter left. Everyone silently recited the Nokdr Mantra thrice. The 
head of the family sprinkled a small amount of vdskep over the account books, 
which he had gotten from his guru earlier the same evening. The ritual concluded 
with one of the women reciting the auspicious Jain hymn Mogi Santi (Sanskrit 
Brhacchanti). This hymn evokes peace on the entire universe and is frequently 
sung on occasions calling for wellbeing. At the conclusion of the ritual, everyone 
ate candy and ice cream. Finally, after a visit to the Mahalaksmi temple for darsan, 
everyone went home to sleep. 

This ritual provides a dense representation of various values within the Jain 
tradition. The very altar, with its mixture of Jinas, a Jain goddess (Padmavati), a 
merchant goddess (Laksmi), a Jain unliberated deity (Ghantakarn), a Jain guru 
(Buddhisagarsiiri), and the Nokdr Mantra, encapsulates this variety. A Brahman 
was present, not because his presence was felt to be necessary but because the 
family wanted to demonstrate the complete ritual to the visiting scholar, and they 
felt that he would pronounce the mantras properly and therefore most efficaciously. 
His expertise was needed to invoke the unliberated deities, and this invocation 
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was an additional benefit to the basic ritual performed by the Jain men. The men 
wrote into their account books a series of mantras designed to convey into their 
worldly business concerns the holy power inherent in the Jain religion. The mantras 
demonstrate clearly the way in which this power operates on both the planes of 
the moksa-mdarg and wellbeing: in the series of invocations, there is praise for 
enlightenment, wisdom, spiritual strength, and the glories of Jainism, as well as for 
wealth, a full storehouse, and good fortune. The eight names of Laksmi demonstrate 
a similar multivalency: she is the goddess of both enjoyment (bhoga) and asceticism 
(yoga), of both desire (kama) and truth (satya). 

The ritual ends with hymns to both Mahalaksmi, the giver of wealth and pros- 
perity, and Gautam Svami, the enlightened renouncer. Yet even the praise of 
Gautam Svami here is polysemous. In this context, the Jain Gautam stands in for 
the god Ganeé, who is invoked by Hindus at all beginnings to remove obstacles in 
the way of attaining wellbeing, just as Gautam is invoked in the new account 
books immediately after God, the gurus, and Sarasvati. From the moksa-marg per- 
spective, Gautam is important as the foremost disciple of Mahavir, whose enlight- 
enment on this day is commemorated. From the wellbeing perspective, he is a 
rotund, well-fed mendicant famous for the magical power of his “unfailing kitch- 
en” by which he multiplied a small quantity of food to feed 500 mendicants. He is 
worshiped by Jains because doing so, in the words of a Gujarati hymn by the sev- 
enteenth-century Lavanyasamay, “prevents disease . . . brings increase . . . provides 
whatever is pleasing” and “brings all desired success” (Cort 1995a:92).62 Auspi- 
ciousness and prosperity are associated with sweet things, so after the ritual every- 
one ate ice cream, even though both ice cream and eating after dark are to be 
avoided according to the moksa-marg ideology. The moksa-marg values of ahimsd 
and tap are superseded by the wellbeing values of sweetness and auspiciousness. 
The contrast of the evening is heightened when one remembers that all the while 
the town was illuminated with lamps, candles, and electric lights, and the night 
was filled with the constant roar of firecrackers—all the sort of excess needed to 
ensure an excess of wellbeing during the coming year—and at the same time in 
the darkened updsrays the mendicants recited a lengthy dev-vandan in praise of 
Mahavir’s liberation from the worldly concerns and joys so evident all around them. 
Moksa-marg ideologues are clearly aware of the differing emphases given to the 
day: Anandsagarsiri, for example, in his printed sermon for Divali contrasts spiri- 
tual and physical: pleasure (sukh), and asks, “Are you consuming pleasure or is it 
consuming you?” (1971:18). In a similar vein, Bhuvanvijay in his printed sermon 
says that a fast performed on this day results in one thousand times as much punya 
as a fast done on any other day; since everyone is pursuing sensual pleasure on this 
day, it is a day of extensive binding of karma, and therefore a fast results in great 
destruction of karma (1981a:56). 

The new year begins with sunrise on the following day, Kartak Bright 1. Early 
in the morning, after only a few hours of sleep, all the Jains in Patan went to the 
temple of Sama Parsvanath for darsan. Outside the temple two men played 
auspicious music on a drum and a Sendi, instruments of auspicious beginnings. Most 
people just took darsan, but many performed caitya-vandan. Women were dressed 
in silk saris and adorned with gold jewelry. Everyone greeted friends, neighbors, 
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and acquaintances with “Happy New Year.” Outside the temple a line of non-Jain 
women sold salt and cold, a special kind of pulse: this was the auspicious first purchase 
of the year, to be eaten at the midday meal. 

From the temple everyone then went to their neighborhood updsrays to hear a 
sadhu recite the new year’s mangalik, or holy verses. These consist of the medieval 
Prakrit and Sanskrit hymns known as the Navasmaran (Nine Remembrances), which 
are considered to be especially efficacious both for advancing along the moksa-marg 
and ensuring the wellbeing of the Jain community. One year, the sddhu also recited 
the fourteenth-century Gujarati Gautam Svamj Ras of Mahopadhyaya Vinayprabh 
(Vinaya Sagar 1987). Both years, the sddhus attempted to give brief sermons 
concerning the importance of the day. They said that on this day people should 
remember the liberation of Mahavir and the enlightenment of Gautam Svami. In 
1985, the sddhu talked about the true definition of mangal kam (holy work): the real 
mangal, he said, is ahimsd, and therefore one need not be concerned whether or not 
the day is an auspicious one (mangal tithi) in order to perform tap. He intentionally 
played off two connotations of mangal, on the one hand as something holy on the 
moksa-mdrg, and on the other as something auspicious within the world. The people 
were present to hear the mdngalik because the recitation ensured an auspicious 
beginning to the new year; but the sddhu stressed the other meaning of margal, in 
order to remind the audience of the centrality of the moksa-marg and its hierarchical 
superiority to the worldly realm of wellbeing. Both years, the people quickly got 
restless with the sermonizing, and in 1986 they started to leave the updéray before 
the sddhu had even finished; the women had to get home to start cooking, and 
the men wanted to go to the temple to perform pija. This was also the first day of 
the month, and so in every temple there was the monthly auspicious bathing pija to 
the images. 

At home, everyone ate a spoonful of yogurt as the first food of the new year. This 
is also the last thing someone eats before departing on a long trip, and so has 
connotations of wellbeing at times of transition. At midday, the men briefly opened 
their businesses at the auspicious time of 12:39, and then returned home, as the real 
opening of business was not until four days later, on Knowledge Fifth. New Year's is 
also the one day of the year when all Jains give money to beggars, and money is also 
given according to social rank by fathers to sons and daughters and by employers to 
servants.3 

The three-day caitya paripati, or procession to all the Jain temples in Patan, also 
began on Kartak Bright 1. The sddhus staying at Mandap and Sagar led processions 
to the temples in the downtown area on the first day. Some years, sddhus led groups 
of laity on a tour of all the temples in Patan. 

Most people, however, went to the temples in small groups of family or friends. 
In a number of groups, s@dhvis led their relatives and acquaintances. The women 
were dressed in fine silk saris. Only a few people performed caitya-vandan in any of 
the temples; most people took darsan of the ornamented images, sang a few verses 
to the main image,64 quickly drew a Jain svastik in rice on the offering box, bowed 
to the images, and left for the next temple. The whole process took no more than 
two or three minutes per temple. In some neighborhoods residents served boiled 
sugar-water to the pilgrims. Others invited friends into their homes for tea, cold 
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drinks, and snacks, reestablishing relationships with people perhaps not seen since 
the previous year’s procession. The neighborhood sanghs decorated the temples and 
arranged for special ornamentation of the images. Because there are about eighty 
Jain temples in Patan, the procession was spread out over three days. The procession 
on the first day went to the temples in the central section of town, on the second 
day to those in the southern section, and on the third day to those in the western 
section. In recent years, a fourth day has been added for the procession to the two 
temples in the new eastern suburbs, Bharati Society and Afis Society. In neighborhoods 
that no longer have a Jain population but still have a Jain temple, this was the only 
day of the year when any people came to the temples, and one of only two days in 
the year when they were opened (the other being the annual flagdays for each of 
these temples). The procession was also the only occasion when many people went 
to other parts of town; for example, it was the only time when many VA4niy4 Jains 
went to Salvi Vado, and people who could walk blindfolded through the labyrinthine 
alleys downtown felt very much out of place in the straight alleys of Salvi Vado. The 
procession thus plays an important role in reinforcing the sense of the unity of all 
Patan Jains in a single sangh. 

Kartak Bright 2 is Brother Second (Bhai Bij), which was observed by Jains in the 
same way as by Hindus. This festival reaffirms the importance of the brother-sister 
blood relationship even after marriage. On this day, a married woman invites her 
brother(s) to her home. Some men travel to nearby towns and villages to fulfill their 
obligations. He brings her sweets and some money, and in return she feeds him. 
There is a Jain ideological explanation for the day: on this day Mahavir’s sister Sunanda 
invited her surviving brother Nandivardhana to her house to console him of his grief 
at their brother’s death (Trivedi 1965:67). But I rarely heard this explanation given 
by any Jain. 

The Divali sequence ends with Knowledge Fifth (Jfian Paficami) on Kartak Bright 
5. Both Jains and Hindus observe it as Good-Fortune Fifth (Saubhagya Paficami) 
and Profit Fifth (Labh Paficami) (Trivedi 1965:67), but it is more centrally important 
in the Jain tradition. It is a day on which the Jains’ involvement in the realm of 
religious knowledge (jfian) again interacts with their involvement as merchants in 
the realm of wealth and commercial intercourse (labh), and when the interaction of 
the moksa-marg ideology and wellbeing can be clearly seen. On this day merchants 
ritually reopened their shops and offices, which in theory (and in many cases in 
practice as well) had been closed since before Divali. One merchant explained the 
day as follows, clearly giving precedence to the moksa-marg understanding of the day 
over the wellbeing understanding: “This day is both Jfian Paficami and Labh Paficami, 
but the former is more important, for jfian is a virtue of the soul.65 Therefore one 
should first do jfian puja, and only then celebrate Labh Paficami by starting work.” 
As a day for the worship of jfidn, it was also a day when school children bought 
pencils and notebooks. 

The morning sermon at the updsray is based on any one of a number of Jfidna 
Paficami Kathas that have been composed in Prakrit and Sanskrit over the past 
thousand years.6 In addition to the sermon, the laity took advantage of the occasion 
to announce and felicitate publicly the jfian-promoting activities undertaken 
during the comasu that was coming to an end, especially the texts studied by 
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the young children in the:schools under the supervision of the resident sadhus. 
The most popular story for the sermons nowadays is that of Vardatt and 
Gunmafijari:§7 


Gunmafijari, the daughter of a millionaire, was very sickly. Her father asked the Jain 
sadhu Vijaysen the cause and cure of her illness. He explained that in a former life 
she had shown disrespect to jfian in thought, speech, and deed. Through such 
disrespect, shown, for example, by mistreating books, one accrues knowledge-obscuring 
karma.68 To rid herself of the karma, and therefore cure herself of the-disease, he told 
her to observe Jfian Paficamt, a fast lasting for five years and five months to be performed 
on every jfidn tithi, the fifth of the bright half of every month, of at the very least 
annually on Jfidn Paficami. He explained, “Ignorance and illness are removed by the 
ritually proper observance of Jfian Paficami; through that observance the girl will get 
every kind of pleasure (sukh).” 

Similarly, Vardatt was a prince in the same city who was also sickly. His father also 
asked Vijaysen for help. He explained that when Vardatt was an dcdrya in a former life 
he had shown disrespect to jfian by refusing to give teachings. Vardatt also accepted the 
jfian fast. Both he and Gunmafijari were cured, lived successful lives (Vardatt married a 
thousand wives, a clear indicator of wellbeing), became mendicants, were reborn in 
heaven, and finally were reborn in Mahavideha, where after again leading successful 
lives they took initiation under Simandhar Svami and attained enlightenment. 


This story, as with most prescriptive, exemplary stories told by sddhus in their 
sermons, recommends what we might call a maximalist strategy, that is, it prescribes 
a maximum ascetic observance according to the ideology of the moksa-marg. But 
few people follow such a maximalist strategy; I never heard of anyone performing 
the full sixty-five-month jfidn fast, and I would suspect that most of those who do 
are mendicants. Most laity instead follow a minimalist strategy, by following the 
most basic observance on Jfian Paficami itself. Many people perform dyambil or 
upvds on this day. A moderate-sized crowd attends the morning sermon. Most people 
do jfian piija by worshiping the five kinds of jfian at five different places.69 

There were several dozen places in Patan where one could perform this pija, 
including all the updsrays and religious schools, and the Hemacandra Jfian Mandir, 
the Jain manuscript library. Most people performed the pija in the morning, after 
the sermons in the updsrays. At each location a table was set up with a tiered 
display of religious books. Standing before the display, people first recited some 
verses to jfian. Then they put some money on a platter containing vdskep, and 
sprinkled some more vdskep onto the books. As one layman explained, “vdskep puja 
is done in devotion to jfidn, as a prayer to the Lord to give me jfian.” Some people 
drew a rice svastik (the maximal observance was five svastiks, each of a different 
grain) on the table, and offered drati with a five-wick lamp. Some also did caitya- 
vandan (see Figure 6.9). Many people on this occasion visited in the upagray with 
mendicants whom they knew. In addition to going five places to perform jiidn paja, 
most people also went to Paficdsar Parsvanath and other temples for darsan. In the 
afternoon, a few people performed dev-vandan with the mendicants in the updsray.70 
But since this was also the day for resuming business after the new year break, 
most men opened their shop or office after the jfidn puja. An auspicious time was 
selected for opening the shop, either by consulting an almanac or asking an 
astrologer. One businessman in Patan opened his office at the ever-auspicious time 
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of 12:39 P.M. This was the favorite time of the sddhu of whom he was a special 
devotee; he said that by opening his business at the time favored by his guru, he 
was ensuring his continued prosperity for the coming year. 


Kartak Full Moon 


Two weeks after the beginning of the new year, the comdsu comes to an end. On 
Kartak Bright 14 is the four-monthly pratikraman. In the morning, the sddhus 
concluded the comasu with a final sermon. In 1986 at Sagar, the sadhu summarized 
the two texts on which he had lectured during the comasu. He explained the 
importance of the mendicants “changing cdturmds”: it is a ritual action (kriya), and 


Figure 6.9. Layman worshiping books on Jfian Paficami. Patan, November 1986. 
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like all ritual actions in Jainism its purpose is to break the bondage of karma and 
attain liberation. At the end of the sermon, a man from the Rajka Vado sangh 
formally invited the sddhus to come to Rajka Vado on the following day. The sadhu 
announced the results of the examination he had given the boys who had been 
studying under him, and had them recite the pedagogical hymns they had memorized 
so that all present could get the benefit of their jfidn. There was then formal honoring 
of the students; the sddhu explained that since the students had studied jfan, 
honoring the students was really honoring the virtues of the nine principles (navpad), 
and such honoring leads to reduction of karma jn those who are doing the honoring. 
This is a statement of the classic Jain karma doctrine, that approval (anumodan) of 
correct action results in a positive karmic result, just as does the actual performance 
of the correct action. Finally, the sddhu said that this was the last chance to settle 
all affairs from the concluding comdsu, and stressed the importance of settling them. 
The Jains as good merchants do not like to be in debt of any sort, whether financial 
or social; for example, I was told by one Jain woman that if she were in debt when 
she died, she would surely be reborn in an infernal realm. At noon there was dev- 
vandan in the updérays, and that evening there was pratikraman. 

The following day, Kartak Full Moon, is highly auspicious in both the Jain and 
Hindu traditions (Trivedi 1965:69-71; Underhill 1921:95-96). According to Hindu 
mythology, four days earlier, Kartak Bright 11 marks the day every year when the 
gods end their four months of sleep and again become active in the world. Kartak 
Full Moon marks the end of the four-month rainy season in the Hindu ritual 
calendar, and many dietary restrictions and other forms of asceticism—undertaken 
for the four months in order to counteract the potential negative effects of the 
gods’ slumber—end on this day. Kartak Bright 11 through Full Moon sees over 
100,000 pilgrims, both laity and mendicants (especially those of the Nath order), 
circumambulate Mount Girnar in Saurashtra, an event known as the Lili Parikrama 
or “Green Circumambulation,” so named because it celebrates the successful end 
to the rainy season (Trivedi 1965: 216-20). There are also sectarian Hindu 
understandings of the day. For Vaisnavs, it is centrally important in the divine 
sports of Krsna and Radha, and so is observed in Krsna temples. For Saiva Hindus 
it is Tripurati Full Moon, in celebration of Siva’s slaying of the demon Tripura. 
There are more fairs held on this day in Gujarat than on any other day; many of 
them are held at Siva temples, giving evidence of the old Saiva layer of Gujarati 
Hinduism. 

In addition to the fair organized by the Modh Ghafici (oil-presser) caste in 
Patan at Khan Sarovar, an artificial lake on the southern edge of town, and one 
just outside Patan at the Padmanabh Siva temple, fairs were held at the nearby 
towns of Sidhpur and Mehsana. All of these were dedicated to Siva, although 
many who attend do so for commercial and entertainment reasons. 

Many Jains go to Mount Shatrunjay at Palitana, for on this day the mountain is 
“reopened” after being closed for the comdsu. One can climb the mountain during 
comdsu, but the trust managing the mountain does not provide facilities for the 
worshiper during these four months. Jains believe that climbing the mountain during 
this period results in much killing of the plants that grow due to the rains, and is 
therefore inappropriate conduct. The merit (punya) from climbing Shatrunjay on 
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Kartak Full Moon is believed to be much greater than on almost any other day. 
Muni Bhuvanvijay (1981a:75) quotes a Sanskrit verse that indicates the conjoined 
wellbeing and moksa-mérg benefits from this act: “He who meditates on the Jina 
here on the full moon of Kartak attains all worldly pleasures in his life and then 
attains liberation.” He quotes another verse with a similar intent: “By performing 
just one upvds on the full moon of Kartak atop Shatrunjay, a man is freed from the 
bad karma of killing a learned man, woman, or child.” The story of Kartak Full 
Moon as told in sermons concerns Dravid and Valikhill, two grandsons of Rsabhnath, 
who were reconciled after a long and bloody war, took initiation as sadhus and on 
this day attained liberation atop Shatrunjay with fifty million other sadhus.7! 

Kartak Full Moon is also important as the birthday of the great medieval scholar- 
saint Acarya Hemacandra, the “omniscient one of the dark age.” Some sddhus briefly 
recounted his life in sermons on this day, especially in Patan, where he spent most 
of his life, first as advisor to Emperor Jayasimha Siddharaja, and then as the personal 
preceptor to Emperor KumArapala. 

In the morning, all sadhus changed their residence. To celebrate the conclusion 
of the comdsu, there was usually a procession. Members of the new sangh came to 
the updsray and formally escorted the sddhus to their new residence. The distance 
involved in the change of residence was not great, as little as a few minutes’ walk 
to another neighborhood, and often after a day or two they returned to the first 
upasray. The size and pomp of the procession was directly proportional to the 
importance of the sddhus. The 1986 procession from Sagar to Rajka Vado, for two 
relatively unimportant sddhus, consisted of only fifty or sixty laity, the two sddhus, 
and half a dozen sddhvis, led by a Sendi and two drums. The 1985 procession for a 
much more renowned sddhu was larger. In addition to the musicians, there were 
boys from the Sagar school carrying dancing sticks and banners, and young girls 
carrying auspicious full pots of water on their heads. The procession also included 
an Indra-dhaja, the auspicious banner of Indra found in many larger processions. 
The procession went from Sagar to the temple of Paficasar Parsvanath, where 
everyone took darsan and performed caitya-vandan. Everyone then went for darsan 
of the Shatrunjay painting (see below) in the compound next to the temple. The 
procession resumed and wound its way through the alleys on either side of the 
main bazaar, several times retracing its route, and finally after an hour and a half 
arrived at Kanasano Pado, which is normally only a five-minute walk from Sagar. 
The sddhus were venerated at the gate into the neighborhood; more young girls with 
full pots of water on their heads lined up at the gate, and a small table with a rice 
nandydvart on it was placed on the ground under the gateway. The sddhus entered 
the neighborhood, and went into the temple for darsan. Because of the size of the 
crowd, which would not comfortably fit into the neighborhood updsray, a pavilion 
had been erected in the center of the neighborhood in front of the temple. There 
the sddhus sat on a platform, and after the leading men of the sangh did guru piija to 
the chief sddhu, the latter delivered a sermon on the importance of Kartak Full Moon. 

In the afternoon, almost all the Jains of Patan went to the fair at Khan Sarovar, 
where in addition to the Saiva fair there was also a display of two large cloth 
paintings of Shatrunjay?2 (see Figure 6.10). Most Jains would like to go to Shatrunjay 
on this day; but since only a few can go, paintings of Shatrunjay are installed in 
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Figure 6.10, Laity performing vandan to cloth paintings of Shatrunjay. Photograph by 
Thomas A. Zwicker, © 1989 The University of Pennsylvania Museum Archives. 


almost every town and village. In Patan, these paintings have traditionally been 
erected near Khan Sarovar, outside the gates of the town to the south, in the 
direction of Shatrunjay. In recent years, a painting has also been erected in the 
compound next to Paficdsar Parsvanath for people who are unable to go the several 
miles to Khan Sarovar. At Khan Sarovar, people circumambulated the painting in 
imitation of circumambulation of the mountain and performed caitya-vandan to 
the paintings. Many of the vernacular hymns composed for inclusion in caitya- 
vandan, such as the following, are addressed to Shatrunjay: 


Bad rebirth is eliminated at blessed Shatrunjay, the land of perfection. 

Maintain the proper sentiment (bhdav) and cross over the ocean of rebirth. 

This is the sacred field of conduct of infinite perfected souls. This is the king of all shrines. 
Rsabh came here ninety-nine times. Here are the footprints of the Lord. 

The Sun Tank is lustrous. Kavad Yaks is attractive. 

King Nabhi is the crown of his lineage. Bow down to the excellent Jina.73 


Many people offered flowers at the base of the paintings. There was also a metal 
Jina image atop a bathing stand next to the paintings for those who wanted to 
make offerings to it. The sangh from one of the neighborhoods in Rajka Vado 
provided sweetened boiled water for people to drink. All around the temporary 
pavilion that shelters the paintings was the Saiva fair, so people went not only for 
dargan of Shatrunjay but also to enjoy themselves on an outing. 

With Kartak Full Moon, the steady procession of festivals that began two and a 
half months earlier with Paryusan comes to an end. For the next eight months, the 
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sddhus and sadhvis travel from place to place. Without the settled continuity of the 
fourfold sangh, the festivals in these eight months tend to lack the same intensity 
of collective community observance. Participation is much more a matter of personal 
devotion and style, and the observances are of a much less highly visible nature. 
Many non-Jains would be aware of the Jain observance of Paryusan, the caitya 
paripati following Divali, and the darsan of the Shatrunjay paintings on Kartak Full 
Moon. Fewer would be aware of the observances I will discuss in the remainder of 
this chapter. 


Silence Eleventh 


Silence Eleventh (Maun Agyaras, Sanskrit Mauna Ekadaéi) falls soon after Kartak 
Full Moon, on Magsar Bright 11. Just as any bright fifth is a knowledge fifth, but 
Kartak Bright Fifth is the important Knowledge Fifth (and, in the Hindu context, 
any dark thirteenth is a night of Siva, fiva ratri, but Magh Dark 13 is the Great 
Night of Siva, Maha Siva Ratri), so any bright eleventh is a silence eleventh, but 
the main day of its observance during the year is in the month of Magsar. This day 
is especially holy, and religious activities especially meritorious, because five kalyanaks 
fall on this day: the renunciation kalyanak of Aranath, the birth, renunciation, and 
enlightenment kalyanaks of Mallinath, and the enlightenment kalyanak of Neminath. 
But it is believed that there are in total 150 kalydnaks that fall on this date, and so 
fasts done on this day earn 150 times more punya.74 

The observances for this day were followed mostly by mendicants. Many mendi- 
cants and some laity took a vow of silence for the day. A few people took the vow of 
posadh and spent the entire day in the updsray. In the morning, there were special 
sermons by the sddhus, in which was told the story of how Krsna performed the 
Silence Eleventh fast in accord with the teaching of his cousin, the Jina Neminath.75 
At midday there was dev-vandan in the updérays,?6 and some laity also performed 
pratikraman in the evening. At most temples there were special decorations of the 
images, and many people went for darsan. People were also more scrupulous about 
observing Jain dietary restrictions, such as not eating after nightfall. 


Pos Tenth 


Two weeks later, on Magsar Dark 10, is Pos Tenth, the birth kalydnak of Parsvanath. 
The name of the day is Pos Tenth, but in Gujarat it falls in the month of Magsar, 
due to the different calendrical systems in use in north and south India. In Gujarat, 
the south Indian calendar is in use; this calendar begins with the bright half of the 
month, and ends with the new moon. The north Indian calendar, in use in Banaras 
where Parévanath was born and in Marwar whence many Gujarati Jains migrated, 
begins with the dark half of the month and ends with the full moon. Therefore 
every dark fortnight is in one month according to the south Indian calendar, but 
in the following month according to the north Indian calendar. This can be clearly 
seen in Table 6.2. 
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Table 6.2 Corresponding Months in North Indian and 
South Indian Calendars 
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In Patan, there was little that was special about the observance of Pos Dagami. 
There were morning sermons, in which the sddhus narrated in brief the life story of 
Parsvanath.?77 The images in most temples (and in many temples the main images 
are of Parsvanath) were decorated with special ornamentations, and the evening 
drati at many Parsvanath temples included a special 108-wick lamp.78 

Those who wanted to observe Pos Tenth in a fuller fashion performed the three- 
day fast known as aththam, under a well-known sddhu. The favorite place in Gujarat 
to perform this is Shankheshvar, for it was here that Krsna performed aththam in 
accord with the teaching of Neminath in order to obtain the image of Sankhegvar 
Parsvanath and defeat Jarasandha (Cort 1988). Every year, several thousand people 
go to Shankheshvar to perform aththam on Pos Tenth. Other pilgrimage shrines of 
Parsvanath are also efficacious for this fast, and people from Patan went to nearby 
shrines such as Charup and Bhildi, or any shrine where a well-known sddhu was 
leading the observance of aththam tap. 


Holi 


In general, moksa-marg ideologues encourage lay Jains to observe Jain festivals and 
avoid observance of Hindu festivals, but are not overly strident in their 
condemnation of participation in Hindu festivals. The major exception to this is 
the spring festival of Holi. Bhuvanvijay (1981a:113) cites the following Sanskrit 
verse: 


Holi is a worldly observence full of bad karma which increases the cycle of rebirth. 
Therefore it is to be avoided by those who know the transcendent religion. 


The celebration of Holi really consists in two parts: Holi proper, or Hutagini, on 
Fagan Bright 15, on which the Holi fire is lit in commemoration of the burning of 
the demoness Holika;79 and Dhuleti (Dusty Day), on Fagan Dark 1, when people 
throw colored powders and other less appealing substances on each other in the 
morning, sing bawdy songs, and engage in abusive repartee. The Jain moksa-marg 
objection is specifically to the burning of the Holl fire, since this involves large- 
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scale destruction of insects and other minute creatures. Several narratives in Sanskrit 
and Gujarati explain why Jains should not participate in this observance. These relate 
the woeful consequences of observance of Holi, and explain the proper, Jain 
observance. Bhuvanvijay (1981a:129) concludes his condemnation of Holi by saying: 
“The Jain dcdryas have preached that from speaking one irrelevant sentence, or being 
abusive, a soul is bound to enjoy bad karma for many lives. In the end one will suffer 
the fruit of this negative babble. One must abandon the physical (dravya) Holi, speak 
positive words full of discrimination and wisdom in the spiritual (bhav) Holi, and 
burn the logs of karma in the fire of tap.” 

The reformist Jain Svetambar Conferences in the early years of the twentieth 
century listed several festivals observed by non-Jains that should not be observed by 
Jains, but over the centuries Holi has been the focus of the most strident condemna- 
tion. The resolutions passed at the conferences noted that instead of Holi, Jains 
should only observe the four-monthly pratikraman to be performed on Fagan Bright 
14 (Cort 1995b). 

In Patan, few Jains participated in the Holi fires, for social as well as religious 
reasons. The fires tended to be rather rowdy occasions, the sort of occasion usually 
avoided by the average, restrained Jain. Children participated in the color-throwing 
on Dhuleti; but this was as much a secular as a Hindu activity, and in Gujarat was 
certainly quite restrained in comparison to the very physical activity in Rajasthan 
and north India. On the afternoon of Dhuleti most Patan Jains went for darsan to 
the Rsabhnath temple on the campus of Jain Boarding, the school on the western 
outskirts of town run by the Patan Jain Mandal. For many years the students of the 
school organized a Fun Fair on this day, and although this had been discontinued, 
there were still many vendors on the road outside the school selling snacks and 
cold drinks. Like the dar§an of the Shatrunjay paintings at Khan Sarovar on Kartak 
Full Moon, this was a religious occasion that was also an excuse for a pleasant 
family outing. 


Mahavir Jayanti 


Mahavir Jayanti, on Caitra Bright 13, the birth-kalyanak of Mahavir, is the one Jain 
festival that is also a national holiday. In part this follows an Indian government 
practice of obserying the birthdays of the “founders” of different religions as offi- 
cial holidays. Mahavir’s birth kalya@nak is also one of the few dates on which the 
Digambar and Svetambar calendars agree, and so it is one of the few Jain festivals 
that the government can recognize as a holiday without stirring up a sectarian 
dispute. It was not, however, an important day for Jains in Patan. The few temples 
in which the main image is of Mahavir had special ornamentations on the images, 
and some people went to Paficasar Parsvanath for darsan, but otherwise there were 
no special observances. Emotionally and ritually the celebration of the birth of 
Mahavir is on the day of the recitation of his birth during Paryusan; Mahavir Jay- 
anti is thus an extraneous day. 

The Patan nonobservance of Mahavir Jayanti contrasted sharply with that in a 
major metropolis such as Ahmedabad, where in 1987 a large procession was sponsored 
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by the Samast Jain Seva Samaj (All Jain Service Society). It went from the Mahavir 
Vidyalay, a Mirtipijak school in Paldi, several miles up Ashram Road to Gujarat 
Vidyapith, where some 25,000 people of all four Jain sects listened to speeches by 
Jain industrialists, the (Jain) state minister of finance, and two Digambar sddhus. The 
only mendicants who participated were Digambar, although at a similar cross-sectarian 
public program the year before there had been speeches by a Martipijak dcarya and 
a Terapanthi sddhvi. 


‘“*S « 


Immortal Third NN 


The final festival in our survey of the calendar year is Immortal Third (Akha Trij, 
Sanskrit Aksaya Trtiya) on Vaisakh Bright 3. This day commemorates the occasion 
when King Sreyans of Hastinapur offered Rsabhnath some sugarcane juice, and 
thus allowed him to break a fast of more than a year. Sreyans received imperishable 
merit (aksaya punya) for this act. In commemoration of this event, in some temples 
images of Rsabhnath are bathed in sugarcane juice. Due to uneasiness at the large 
number of insects attracted by and subsequently drowned in the sweet juice, in 
clear violation of the moksa-marg ideological emphasis on ahimsd, in recent years 
this has been replaced by bathing the images in water to which a small amount of 
sugarcane juice has been added. 

The main event on this day was the first feeding of people who, in imitation of 
Rsabhnath’s fast, had undertaken the thirteen-and-one-half-month-long varsi tap (one- 
year fast), described in chapter 5. The fasters are fed sugarcane juice by family members. 
People especially try to go to Palitana at the base of Mount Shatrunjay for this 
event, since it is sacred to Rsabhnath.80 Sopher (1968:417) reports that some 12,000 
people came to Palitana for Immortal Third in 1966. Those who cannot go all the 
way to Shatrunjay will often go to a nearby pilgrimage shrine to observe the first 
feeding with a sddhu who has also undertaken the varsi tap. In 1986, many people 
from Patan went to Charup, where a well-known sddhu ended his varsi tap. The 
sddhus were led around the village in a procession, complete with a band from Patan, 
and then the assembled sangh heard a sermon on the importance of the day,8! before 
the two sddhus who had performed vars! tap accepted sugarcane juice from some lay 
devotees. 


Annual Temple Celebration 


One other annual event is the varsganth, or annual celebration of the installation 
of the main image at each temple. The date for the installation of an image is set 
by the sarigh in consultation with an astrologer, who determines a suitably auspicious 
date and time. Every year on this date the installation is celebrated again. This is 
one of the eleven annual duties discussed in the Paryusan sermons. Following is a 
brief description of the varsgdnth at a neighborhood temple in Patan in June 1986. 

In the morning there was a bathing pijd, identical to that performed on the first 
day of every month. After the morning piija (and some people performed pija on 
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this day who rarely performed it during the year), a Jain ritual specialist came to 
perform a mote elaborate pijd called a sattarbhedi piija (seventeen-fold pija) to a 
metal Jina image on a bathing stand in the temple pavilion.82 This is a purification 
rite aimed at cleansing the temple of karmic impurities accumulated over the 
preceding year by the inevitable ritual faults (asatna) committed in the course of 
regular worship. This pija was timed so that the ninth offering, the offering of the 
flag, occurred at the auspicious time determined by the astrologer as suitable for 
laying a foundation stone and so also for renewing the temple. At the conclusion 
of the ninth offering, the couple who had earlier won the bid to perform the flagpole 
rite, both dressed in pure clothes, thrice circumambulated the metal image, with 
the wife carrying the new flag on a metal tray atop her head. Led by a man banging 
steadily on a metal gong to scare away potentially malevolent beings, the couple 
and the temple pujari climbed onto the roof of the temple. There the man did a 
puja of water, sandalwood, and incense to the top of the small platform atop the 
flagpole, and together with the pujari took down the old flag and raised the new 
flag. The old flag was carefully and respectfully disposed of later by the pujari; this 
is often done in a well. After the couple thrice circumambulated the flag pole, 
everyone returned inside the temple where the sattarbhedi pija was resumed (see 
Figure 6.11). 

At midday there was a feast for everyone in the sangh (most of whom had not 
attended the pija) and for all the non-Jain residents of the neighborhood, since they 
also are believed to benefit from the presence of the temple. In some downtown 
neighborhoods, from which most people have migrated to Bombay, many people 
return to Patan for the varsganth of the neighborhood temple. Most varsganths occur 
during the particularly auspicious months of Vaisakh and Jeth. Since this also happens 
to be the popular vacation time of May and June, many people combine their annual 
vacation to their native place with attending the varsgdnth. 


Concluding Observations 


Several points emerge from this lengthy description of the Jain religious year. The 
parvs, or days of heightened religious observance, are frequently days when for a 
limited time some laity approximate the daily behavior of the mendicants, and the 
mendicants themselves engage in added ritual behavior in accordance with the 
moksa-marg ideology. The rituals of pratikraman and caitya-vandan (of which dev- 
vandan is an expanded version) are part of the daily necessary (dvafyak) routine of 
a mendicant; the vast majority of laity perform them only on parvs. Fasting and 
concern for dietary restrictions are major components of the mendicant’s life; al- 
though almost all Jains observe certain dietary prohibitions, these prohibitions ap- 
proach the strictness of the mendicant’s diet only on parv days. The festivals of 
Immortal Third and Paryusan involve public feeding and public meals, in both 
cases precisely to celebrate the successful completion of fasts. Fasting is not part of 
the common observance of Divali; but then this festival, with its emphasis on the 
wellbeing values of wealth, increase, and auspiciousness, in many ways provides a 
counterpoint to the moksa-marg emphasis on renunciation. The parvs are also days 
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Figure 6.11. Changing the flag at the annual celebration of a temple in Patan. June 1986. 


of heightened lay-mendicant interaction. A few laity become temporary mendi- 
cants through the vow of posadh, or otherwise engage in mendicant-like behavior. 
Among the majority of Jains who do not imitate the mendicants, many are still 
likely to attend a sermon by a sddhu. Many laity never enter an updsray or have 
other contact with a mendicant except on a parv. 

At the same time, image worship, the defining ritual for Mirtipijak Jains, is not 
a prominent activity on all parvs. The only annual festival on which image worship 
is an essential part of the observance is the varsgdnth of a temple. Image worship 
performed on the occasion of other parvs, such as Immortal Third, Oli, or Paryusan 
is not a necessary part of the observance according to the moksa-marg ideological 
formulation, which would have all parus be days of mendicant-imitating conduct 
by laity. However, although pijd is not necessarily enjoined, many Jains who do 
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not perform pija on a daily basis are more likely to do it on a parv. Sanghs arrange 
for the main temple images to be specially ornamented on parvs, and many Jains 
who might not otherwise go to the temple will make a special trip for darfan on 
these days. 

If we looked only at the moksa-marg interpretations of the Jain religious year, 
there is much that we would miss. Mendicants observe most festivals and parvs by 
additional ascetic and venerational ritual actions. But the stories told to and the 
actions enjoined of the laity by the moksa-mairg ideologues in their sermons and writings 
are themselves multivalent, pointing toward both the moksa-marg and wellbeing, and 
so are understood to be efficacious for both. It is the rare festival that does not include 
clear indications of wellbeing values. The enthusiasm with which Jains celebrate 
festivals such as Mahavir’s birthday during Paryusan and the days of Divali is evidence 
that many Jains see the special days of the religious year as occasions to acquire, 
preserve, and maximize wellbeing. In this the observance of the festivals is of a piece 
with all the other ritual activities we have explored, in which symbols and statements 
of wellbeing are nearly omnipresent. In the concluding chapter, I turn to a more 
focused discussion of the religious value of wellbeing within the Martipajak Jain 
ritual culture. 


7 
Ideologies and Realms of Value 


In the preceding chapters we have explored, as a thread running through Jain practice 
and discourse, the tension between the moksa-mdarg ideology and the range of values 
that I have called “wellbeing.” This latter realm involves a mix of health, contentment, 
peace, and prosperity, designated by a galaxy of overlapping concepts such as $ri, 
laksmi, labh, fayda, Sreyas, hit, kalyan, bhadra, Subh, punya, mangal, and s4nti.! This 
realm is not unique to the Jain tradition; recent scholarship has highlighted the 
importance of similar values within the Hindu tradition.2 The term “wellbeing” as I 
use it is obviously closely allied to the term “auspiciousness” as used in previous 
scholarship. I have chosen to use wellbeing rather than auspiciousness because it 
covers a wider range of concerns, and so more adequately denotes the particular 
realm of value within the Jain tradition. In addition, I feel that wellbeing is more a 
readily accessible term in English than is auspiciousness. 

No religious tradition speaks with a single voice. One feature of an ideology is 
that it is presented as the single true representation of reality; in contrast, all other 
values are presented as, at best, less than adequate. Ideologues encourage both 
members of the religious tradition and the students of that tradition to focus on 
the ideology and not waste time with other values “mistakenly” expressed elsewhere 
in the tradition. But the student of a religion whose aim is to understand lived 
experience must be attentive to all voices within the tradition, not just those 
propounding a hegemonic ideology. 

We have seen the manifold ways in which the moksa-marg ideology and the 
value of wellbeing interact within the Svetambar Mirtipajak Jain tradition in 
contemporary north Gujarat. The moksa-mdarg ideology as explicitly spelled out some 
two thousand years ago in Tattvartha Siitra chapter 1 and Uttarddhyayana Siitra 
chapter 28 has remained remarkably consistent throughout subsequent Jain history. 
(Since ideologies present themselves as timeless and unchanging, further research 
on Jain intellectual history is needed to determine whether this perception of 
ideological univocality is accurate, or is merely a projected self-identity of the 
ideology itself.) Its power and influence in large part derive from the clear and 
conscious ideological expression it has found in these two texts, in dozens of 
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subsequent texts, and in sermons delivered by thousands of ideologues over the 
centuries. But as with any ideology, it is not expressed and understood solely in explicit 
formulations; it, too, draws upon the rich multivalent and multileveled meanings of 
symbols. Core concepts such as jfian, darsan, cdritra, and tap are investigated and 
spelled out in great detail by the moksa-marg ideologues; but they are also symbols, 
and thereby stand for and point to meanings and significances outside of and beyond 
themselves. 

The value of wellbeing is not an explicit ideology as is the moksa-marg. Much of 
the moksa-méarg ideology is readily accessible and even obvious to the Jains, for a 
defining feature of an ideology is precisely that it is consciously and publicly 
enunciated. Wellbeing, however, is not consciously and publicly enunciated on a 
regular basis, and the tendency of moksa-marg ideologues to denigrate wellbeing means 
that when it is discussed it is often in order either to dismiss it or to relegate it to a 
marginal, unimportant position. Because the value of wellbeing is not systematically 
expressed, the student must investigate the various elements constituting this value 
that are implicitly expressed within the tradition, and then extract these elements 
for scholarly analysis. 

In the above chapters, I have intentionally avoided giving a precise definition 
of wellbeing in order to allow the reader to perceive some of its components and 
ramifications without being burdened by a prematurely presented level of abstrac- 
tion. Because it is an implicitly expressed value, not an explicitly expressed ideol- 
ogy, there is a significant extent to which it is intractable to precise definition. 
Nonetheless, we can identify a galaxy of related concepts such as those listed in 
the beginning of this chapter, which together can be used to demarcate the rough 
boundaries of wellbeing. These concepts frequently overlap in Jain usage, and | 
found that attempts to get Jains to elucidate precise distinctions between any two 
closely related concepts rarely if ever resulted in clarity, and any clarity that did 
emerge was usually of an ad hoc and ex post facto nature. The similarities among 
the different concepts that together point to the value of wellbeing can be charac- 
terized in terms of what Ludwig Wittgenstein has called “family resemblances,” in 
which there is “a complicated network of similarities overlapping and criss-cross- 
ing: sometimes overall similarities, sometimes similarities of detail. . . . | can think 
of no better expression to characterize these similarities than ‘family resemblanc- 
es’; for the various resemblances between members of a family: build, features, co- 
lour of eyes, gait, temperament, etc. etc. overlap and criss-cross in the same way” 
(Wittgenstein 1958:32e). At the same time, we must be careful not to overempha- 
size similarities at the expense of differences and thereby elide the concepts into 
one another as synonyms. David Tracy (1987:94-95) has rightly remarked that 
families are marked by differences as well as by similarities, and these differences 
are by no means insignificant. 

It would be a grave interpretive error to essentialize the concepts discussed below 
into a single transcendent value termed “wellbeing.” The concepts I discuss under 
the general rubric of wellbeing may profitably be viewed as an example of what 
Rodney Needham, borrowing from the natural sciences, has called a “polythetic” 
grouping, which “places together organisms that have the greatest number of shared 
features, and no single feature is either essential to group membership or is sufficient 
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to make an organism a member of the group” (Needham 1975:356, quoting Sokal 
and Sneath 1963:14). 

I should emphasize again that I use the English word “wellbeing,” for which 
there is no single Indian gloss, precisely because there is no single indigenous term 
to cover this family of concepts, and this multivocality is important to keep in 
focus. (The same is true of “Jainism” as well; this English term has a different 
semantic field than any indigenous terms such as Jain dharma or Jain samskrti.)3 
As Needham (362) points out, a polythetic grouping—or a grouping sharing family 
resemblances—is not amenable to a single definition due to the imprecision that 
results when there is neither a shared core nor a shared boundary.among the features 
under consideration. 

If there were a single Indic term, wellbeing would not be only a symbolically 
expressed value. It would be a consciously expressed ideology like the moksa-mdarg. 
The following catalogue is not intended to be comprehensive, but it should be 
adequate to give a sharper focus to the contours of wellbeing that we have already 
encountered throughout the book. 


A Family of Wellbeing Values 


Sti or Laksmi is the goddess of wealth and prosperity (see Figure 7.1). She is the 
fourth of the fourteen dreams seen by the mother of a Jina upon his conception, the 


Figure 7.1. Image of Laksmi being annointed by two elephants, atop gateway to Jain 
temple in Patan. October 1995. 
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celebration of which was a high point of Paryusan. The rights to perform the various 
actions in worship of the silver replica of this dream received among the highest 
bids; with the exception of the lotus lake, which seems to have a local importance 
in Patan, the bids for Laksmi were many times larger than those for any other 
dream. In Patan in 1985 they totaled Rs. 7,304, whereas the next largest total, for 
the thirteenth dream, a heap of jewels, was only Rs. 1,604 (Cort 1989:510). Similarly, 
these bids were more than seven times the amount of the next highest sum (for the 
fourteenth and final dream, a flame) in the nearby town of Sami (Folkert 1993:209), 
and almost eight times that of the next highest bid (for the lotus lake) in the village 
of Ved (Zwicker 9/16/85.5). Manuscript illustrations of the dreams in copies of the 
Kalpa Siitra feature Laksmi prominently in the middle of the painting, with the other 
dreams ranged around the goddess in much smaller size.4 In these illustrations she is 
portrayed as Gajalaksmi, Laksmi anointed with life-giving waters by two auspicious 
elephants. 

We also saw the importance of Laksmi in the Jain observance of Divali. She was 
worshiped as wealth itself embodied in the form of five silver coins, and the head of 
the family wrote a triangular diagram made up of the word $ri in the new account 
book. Later he read aloud the eight names of Laksmi. These eight names indicate 
that the goddess transcends any narrow categorization as wealth alone, and extends 
into a broader context of success in all endeavors. She is the primal force (ddya), 
wisdom (vidya), immortality (amrta), and truth (satya); at the same time she is worldly 
good fortune (saubhdgya, often associated specifically with a woman’s good fortune to 
have her husband alive) and physical desire (kama). Her last two names provide a 
mediation between two values seen as contradictory in South Asian culture, bhoga 
and yoga or enjoyment and asceticism. This broad range of understanding of the 
sphere of Laksmi, as not just wealth but as any form of success, is also seen in 
Manatunga’s medieval Bhaktdémara Stotra, one of the “Nine Remembrances” and a 
text memorized by many Jains, both mendicants and laity, in which the poet 
culminates this most popular of Jain hymns by asserting that devotion to the Jina 
results in the attainment of Laksmi: 


O Jina King, 

Laksmi comes quickly 

to this proud man 

who forever wears around his neck 
your garland of praise, 

woven from the qualities 

of my devotion 

and adorned by multihued flowers 
of radiant color.5 


In his commentary, the fourteenth-century Gunakara gives six readings of this 
verse, with different meanings of Laksmi as the goddess Sri who resides in the royal 
heaven, splendor, the wife of Krsna, the wealth of the whole universe, the flower- 
bearing goddess, and a woman as beautiful as the goddess.6 Similarly, the Sthanakvasi 
editors of a contemporary edition gloss Laksmi here as four kinds of successful 
attainment: royalty, heaven, liberation, and fine poetry.” 
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The word $17 is contained in the ritual term for a coconut, riphal, “the fruit of 
Sti.” The everyday word for coconut is ndriyel; Sriphal is restricted to religious 
contexts. The $riphal is a pan-Indian symbol of fertility and success, which is why, 
as mentioned in chapter 3, at Shankheshvar they should be offered only to the 
goddess Padmavati and not to the Jina. Sriphals are much in evidence in the 
celebration of Mahavir’s birth during Paryusan. They are also essential in the ritual 
known as Santi Kalas, “The Full Pot of Peace,” which will be discussed below. 

Related to Laksmi are several terms that one often hears in terms of gain, benefit, 
profit, or advantage, in particular labh and fayda. The latter word, of Arabic origin, 
tends to be used in more strictly secular settings, in the sense of “what is the 
advantage of following a particular course of action?” Labh has connotations of 
both profit in the world, as when used to designate profit in a business deal, or in 
the context of Labh Paficami, the fifth day of the new year when businesses open; 
and also profit in the religious sphere, as when a mendicant, in return for being 
given food, blesses the householder by saying, “dharm labh,” “[may you have] the 
profit of religion.” Labh is a synonym for phal, “fruit,” in the sense of the fruit of 
any action. These terms tie wellbeing into an everyday understanding of karma: 
the fruit of an action is directly related to the purity of the actor’s intentions, 
words, and deeds, and so labh is an expression of good karma. 

Also closely related to these notions of gain are sreyas and hit, which are often 
given as synonyms of labh and fayda in dictionaries. But these two tend to indicate 
a sense of more generalized welfare than do labh and fayda, without quite the same 
connotations of numerically measured gain. Sreyas in particular usually refers to 
one’s spiritual welfare, not one’s financial welfare. In many manuscript colophons, 
image inscriptions, and inscriptions for the construction of religious buildings, in 
addition to the name of the donor one finds the name of a departed ancestor for 
whose Sreyas the manuscript was commissioned, the image installed, or the building 
constructed. Thus, the inscription on a metal image of the Jina Sreyansnath presently 
in a temple in Tharad north of Patan informs us that the image was consecrated in 
Patan by a layman named Ganiydka in 1468 “for the welfare of his mother and 
father” (Yatindrasiiri 1983:108). Many recent images in Patan record that the image 
was consecrated for the welfare of the soul (dtmasreyas) of a departed ancestor, 
with the occasional variant forms that the installation was for the merit (punyagreyas) 
or gain (labhaSreyas) of the departed ancestor. This is not a recent phenomenon, as 
the formula is found in inscriptions and colophons from throughout the past 
millennium. Hit is also found in early image inscriptions from Mathura, not in 
terms of the karmic welfare of a specific person but rather the general wellbeing of 
the entire universe.8 

These terms slide into kalyan and bhadra. The latter term is found less often in 
Jain contexts than in Hindu contexts (such as the goddesses Bhadrakali and Subhadra), 
but does occur frequently in mendicants’ names, of which several examples are found 
in the bibliography. We encountered bhadra in the context of the funeral of a 
mendicant, where it is coupled with nandd (joy) in the celebratory shouts of the laity 
in the procession to the cremation site. Similarly, bhadra is found in the names of the 
three longest fasts undertaken by Mahavir during his ascetic career (chapter 5). A 
modern Prakrit dictionary gives manga] and kalyan as synonymns for bhadra, and cites 
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the Samyaktvasaptatika (167) of Haribhadra that the preaching of the Jina, which 
is devoid of wrong faith and is like the nectar of immortality, is bhadra (Seth 1963: 
643-44). 

Kalyan was discussed in chapter 6 in the context of the five kalyanaks of each Jina, 
the five events that generate kalyan or welfare for the entire Jain universe, and the 
discussion of these events in the Kalpa Siitra is replete with references to kalyan. 
Although kalydn is usually understood as a condition of existence made possible by 
prior holy actions, its occasional equation with krpd, the grace of the Jina or guru, 
indicates that it can also be understood as having an active aspect. The first of these 
kalyanaks, the conception of the Jina, is accompanied by his mother’s vision of fourteen 
dreams, which are described in the Kalpa Sitra (4) as “illustrious, producing welfare, 
auspicious, rich, holy, and full of bounty.”9 This list is a veritable catalogue of wellbeing 
values. Elsewhere (Kalpa Siitra 51) the Jina’s future mother describes the dreams as 
indicating that she had gained some special welfare-generating karmic fruit. Her 
husband, upon hearing of the dreams, replies that they obviously are indicators that 
she has received auspiciousness, wealth, holiness, bounty, health, satisfaction, long 
life, welfare, and sacredness—another catalogue of wellbeing.!0 Although the 
conception of the Jina is essential for the establishment of the moksa-marg, clearly it 
is an event that is not without its wellbeing aspects. The following Kalpa Siitra 
narrative recounts that the Jina’s conception resulted in a great increase in the worldly 
wellbeing of his family, which is why his parents named him Vardhamana, “The 
Increaser”: 


Since the night Sramana Bhagavan Mahavira was brought to the clan of the Jaatrs, 
the clan began to increase in manifold ways: its gold increased, its gold-ornaments 
increased, its wealth, agriculture, kingdom, imperial power along with its armies, 
carriages, treasuries, ware-houses, towns, women’s apartments and its subjects—all 
increased bountifully. The Jfidtrs increasingly multiplied in wealth, gold, gems, precious 
stones, pearls, mother-of-pearls, coral and rubies—they multiplied in every valuable 
that they possessed. Their happiness and their honour grew increasingly. 

Then the parents of the Sramana Bhagavan Mahavira reflected, and formed this 
resolution: “Ever since this child, our son, has entered the womb, we and ours have 
increased in every way. Therefore, when our son will see the light of the day, we shall 
name him Vardhamana (the Increasing One), a noble name and a name befitting his 
supreme merits.”!1 


It is no wonder that the observance of the kalydnak of the birth of this riches- 
generating Lord is celebrated so joyously, when this and similar passages are read 
during Paryusan. 

Subh and its opposite afubh in their most general senses mean simply “good” and 
“bad.” But they are also semantically loaded terms in the Jain and Hindu traditions. 
In both traditions, {ubh has a general meaning of “auspicious,” and its usage by Jains 
in this sense differs little if at all from its usage by Hindus as discussed by T. N. 
Madan (1987:48-71). In this sense one also finds words such as kusal and bhagya 
(especially saubhagya). But subh also has a more technical meaning within the Jain 
moksa-marg, as something that is good but that nonetheless binds one to the world 
of rebirth. In particular, it here refers to beneficial karma, which, while desirable in 
the wellbeing context, is detrimental in the moksa-mdrg context, and hence is 
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ultimately to be renounced: I quoted in chapter 3 the statements of two contemporary 
mendicants that on the moksa-marg one must go from what is asubh to what is 
Subh, and then from what is subh to what is suddh. Here suddh is defined not in 
Brahmanical terms as a state of ontological purity required to perform many rituals, 
but in moksa-mdrg terms as freedom from the bondage of karma. In this sense, subh 
and asubh are synonyms for punya and pdp. This equation is made by Umiasvati in 
the Tattvartha Siitra (6.3-4), where he explains that conjunction of the soul with 
Subha karma is the influx of punya, and conjunction with asubha karma is the influx 
of papa. ; diag 

Jean Filliozat (1991:239) has noted that punya usually has connotations of 
wellbeing that has been earned by the recipient: “punya is above all ‘wellbeing’ but 
it is linked to the merit of works.” He elucidates on this comment as follows: “if 
one felicitates someone for some gain or good fortune that has come his way, one 
would tell him admiringly: ‘What punya you must have!’ and it means literally 
‘what good fortune!’ or ‘What good luck!’. But it signifies more deeply that this 
good fortune or luck are not fortuitous but are held to be the fruit of good acts that 
have been performed.” 

The ontological status of punya and pap would appear to have been the subject of 
some disagreement in the early Jain tradition, as there was no ideological consensus 
on the role or even utility of conduct (cdritra) (or of asceticism, tapas) in attaining 
liberation. According to Umiasvati in his Tattvartha Siitra (1.4), there are seven tattvas 
or universal “reals”: sentient soul, insentient matter, karmic influx, bondage, stopping 
karmic influx, wearing away of accumulated karma, and liberation. In this list, punya 
and pdpa are understood to be included under bondage, for they are both forms of 
karma, and karma itself is bondage.!2 Other Svetambar ontologies, however, such as 
those found in Sthananga 9, Uttaradhyayana Stitra 28.14, and Navatattva Prakarana, 
elucidate punya and pdpa as separate tattvas,13 and therefore of independent 
significance.!4 ] have been unable to discover any discussion within the Jain tradition 
on this difference between seven and nine tattvas, but I suspect that the separate lists 
of seven and nine were the result of differing views on the positive or negative 
valuation of punya, and on the relative importance of moral action within the realm 
of bondage.!5 If punya and pap are considered only within the framework of karmic 
bondage, then they are viewed in a wholly negative light. If they are considered as 
universal principles independent of their classification under bondage, then action 
that is karmically binding yet morally valuable is not viewed so negatively. In other 
words, an ontology of just seven tattvas accords value only to the moksa-marg goal 
of liberation from the world by eliminating all karmic bondage, whereas an ontology 
of nine tattvas allows room for a’positive valuation of action within the world by 
distinguishing among forms of karmic bondage, and therefore accords some importance 
to wellbeing. 

Subh is often considered to be roughly synonymous with manga in its meaning as 
auspicious. Scholarship on auspiciousness in the Hindu context has not indicated 
any significant difference in usage between the two, and many Jains whom I asked 
also were unable to say how they differed.16 An analysis of the language of printed 
invitations to a range of Jain rituals reveals that mangal tends to have a more gener- 
alized usage referring to the event as a whole (“on this mangal occasion”), 
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although one will also find subh and pdvan (pure) used less frequently for this, where- 
as Subh tends to be used in the more specific contexts of time, place, and actor (“at 
the Subh time of . . . at the subh place of . . .”). But the distinction between the two 
is not firm. 

Mazigal also has a special usage within the Jain tradition, as a multivalent term 
that at times has different meanings according to the moksa-mdrg ideology and 
wellbeing. We can see this in three doctrinal statements of cardinal importance for 
Jains. The first verse of the Dasavaikalika Siitra, the most important text of mendicant 
praxis, reads as follows: 


Dharma is the highest mangala; 

it consists of nonviolence, equanimity, and asceticism. 
Even the gods worship him 

whose mind is always on dharma. 


The second text is the Nokaér Mantra, which we have already encountered in 
chapter 3.17 This is the best known of all Jain sacred utterances and is recited daily 
by millions of Jains. In it the Jain praises the fivefold spiritual hierarchy of the 
Jinas, all other liberated souls, dcaryas, upadhyayas, and all other mendicants in the 
world and then concludes the mantra by stating, “This fivefold praise destroys all 
bad karma [pap], and of all holies [mangalas] it is the foremost holy [mangala].” 

The third is a verse frequently recited as the final mangalik at the end of a 
sermon, and also found as the last verse of two important liturgical texts that will 
be discussed below, Brhacchénti or “Big Peace” and Laghu Santi or “Little Peace”: 


The mazgal-ness of all mangals, the cause of all goodness, 
the foremost of all religions, victory to the Jain teachings. 


All three of these texts make argumentative assertations concerning mangal. They 
speak of one marigal—dharma, the Nokar Mantra, the Jain teachings—among many, 
indicating that there are multiple mangals, or at least multiple perspectives as to what 
is mangal. These contested understandings of mangal were also seen in chapter 6 in 
the contexts of the sermon delivered by the sddhu on the occasion of the celebration 
of Mahavir’s birth during Paryusan, and especially the recitation of the mdrigalik on 
New Year's morning. 

Similarly, we find an ancient verse in the Avasyaka Siitra (12), a verse usually 
recited as part of the mangalik or blessings at the beginning and end of a sermon, 
which states that there are four mamgals: 


Four mangalas: the Arhats are mangala, the Siddhas are marigala, the sddhus are mangala, 
and the dharma taught by the enlightened ones is marigala. 


The meaning of mangal here is amplified in the next two verses, also recited as part of 
mangalik, in which the same four are described as being the best things in the world 
to which one should go for refuge, that is, as the only basis for a religious life: 


Four supreme things in the world: the Arhats are supreme in the world, the Siddhas are 
supreme in the world, the sddhus are supreme in the world, and the dharma taught by 


the enlightened ones is supreme in the world. 
I go to the four for refuge: I go to the Arhats for refuge, 1 go to the Siddhas for 
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refuge, I go to the sddhus for refuge, and I go to the dharma taught by the enlightened 
ones for refuge. 18 


We see here the ideological assertion that true mangal, the mangal which is supreme 
in the world and which leads to liberation, consists of the tripartite hierarchy of the 
enlightened souls who taught the moksa-marg, the liberated souls who have traveled 
it, and the unenlightened mendicants who are now traveling it, as well as the teachings 
of the path itself. Haribhadra, in his commentary on the Avafyaka Siitra, gives a 
lengthy analysis of mangal, in which he employs false etymologies to indicate that 
mangal is the perfection of welfare, the cause of following the teachings, and that 
which is liberated from rebirth.!9 ; 

Another verse recited as mdngalik reinforces this understanding of mangal, here 
by asserting that the Jain tradition taught by Mahavir and continuing after him 
with his chief disciple Gautam Svami and the important mendicant leader 
Sthilabhadra (claimed by the Svetambars to have been the last person who knew 
by heart all the oral teachings of Mah4vir), as well as the teachings themselves, are 
all mangal: 


Mangala is God Mahavira, mangala is Lord Gautama, 
mangala is Sthilabhadra and the others [mendicants], mangala is the Jain tradition. 


These are not the only things in the Jain tradition that are mangal. An ancient set 
of eight symbols depicted frequently in Jain art are known collectively as the 
astamangala (U.P. Shah 1955b:109-12, Wayman 1989). These are as follows: 1. the 
svastika or “good thing”; 2. the Srivatsa or “favorite of Sri,” a diamond-shaped lozenge 
found from early medieval times onward on the chest of Jina images; 3. the nandydvarta 
or “auspicious turning,” an extended svastika; 4. the varddhamanaka or “increaser,” a 
powder flask; 5. the bhadrdsana or “auspicious seat,” a throne; 6. the kalaga, a full pot; 
7. the darpana or mirror; and 8. the matsya-yugma or pair of fish (see Figures 7.2, 7.3). 
These symbols of increase and fertility are ubiquitous in the Jain tradition. They are 
embroidered on the cloths that are wrapped around the handles of mendicant brooms 
(Pal 1994:125) and on manuscript covers (Pal 1994:218). They are carved on tem- 
ple doors and above temple doorways, and painted at the beginning of manuscripts. 
One of the rituals in the consecration of a new temple, the Astamangalpiija, invokes 
their presence. This ritual begins with a Sanskrit verse outlining another range of 
what is holy within Jainism: 


The blessed Jinas are mangala, the Jain teaching is margala. 
The entire congregation is mangala, this worshiper is mangala.20 


Laity who are skilled at drawing will draw the eight mangals with rice grains as part 
of their temple worship; others merely draw a svastika in rice on a small table with 
the eight margals embossed in silver on the top. In art, the eight marigals are frequently 
linked with the fourteen dreams seen by the mother of a Jina upon his conception, 
since both sets indicate an abundance of wellbeing. 

We see here a range of meanings of mangal encompassing both the moksa-marg 
ideology and the wellbeing value, both liberation from rebirth and birth-giving 
fertility. 1 have translated mangal as “holy” in this book precisely to indicate its 
multivalency, which would have been obscured by the more standard translation 
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Figure 7.2. Eight mangals, from nineteenth-century painting in collection of the 
Hemacandra Jfian Mandir, Patan, March 1987. 


of “auspiciousness.” Holy and holiness, of course, have a long history in Western 
scholarship on religion, and the sacred or the holy has become what John Carman 
(1985:117) has termed a “super-category” in the study of religion.2! It has been a 
central category in the study of religion since Rudolf Otto’s The Idea of the Holy 
(1917).22 Otto emphasized the wholly otherness or transcendence of holiness, 
speaking of it as a mysterium tremendum, something that inspired awe or religious 
dread, and therefore absolutely unapproachable. He spoke of the might, power, 
and majesty of the holy. He also described it as fascinating and wonderful, and 
therefore associated with love, mercy, pity, and comfort. Mangal differs, though, 
from holiness as defined by Otto in one significant way. Holiness for Otto involves 
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an ambiguity and tension between wholly positive and wholly negative or fearful 
aspects; mangal, on the other hand, for the Jains involves only an unambiguously 
positive attitude and valuation. Even the moksa-mdrg ideologues who criticize the 
wellbeing understanding of mangal are not afraid of it in Otto’s sense of something 
that is powerfully dreadful, but rather as a beguilingly desirable entrapment. Holy 
is an attractive translation of mangal precisely because both of them are “value- 
plus” terms, meaning that they refer to a range of values greater than themselves. 

Otto’s conclusions were repeated and expanded upon in The Sacred and the Profane 
by Mircea Eliade (1959), who was interested in the process by_ which the holy or the 
sacred simultaneously reveals and conceals itself,23 These tensions found in holiness, 
between revelation and concealment, between immanence and transcendence, and 
between involvement in the world and removal from the world, are found also in 
the Jain usage of mangal.24 On the one hand, marigal denotes holiness in the world, a 
physical and spiritual state of wellbeing and satisfaction in which the person is in 
harmony with the rhythms of society and the cosmos. On the other, mamgal is a 
matter of striving for a moral purity that is removed from the affairs and the staining 
passions of this world, and in which one strives to reach a condition of absolute 
ontological stability and rest that cannot be swayed by the transient rhythms of society 
and the universe. 

A final concept that exhibits a similar multivalency as mangal in its ability to 
refer to both the moksa-marg and wellbeing is Santi, “peace.” Just as ahimsd has a 
different range of applications among Jains than does nonviolence in contemporary 


Figure 7.3. Images of eight mangals on gateway to Jain temple at Shatrunjay. October 
1986. 
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Euro-American society, so for the Jains, and in general in India, Santi does not 
have the socio-political connotations that “peace” has had in this century in the 
West. “Peace” in Euro-American culture has referred to the absence of war and to 
social efforts to eliminate warfare, as in the American designation of the Brethren, 
Mennonites, and Quakers as “historic peace churches” whose members have been 
exempt from armed military service. It overlaps in significant ways with the concept 
of “justice.” 

In India, santi refers on the one hand to inner spiritual and emotional quietude, 
and on the other to social harmony. This is quite clearly seen in the following 
range of translations for both Santi and the related adjective ¢ant (Deépande 
1974:839-40): “sant... peaceful, quiet, calm; . . . Santi. . . peace, stillness, quietude; 
silence; absence of clash, quarrel or war; recovery from mental or physical ailment; 
patience; retirement; satisfaction (of hunger, etc.); rest.” Santi in Jainism refers on 
the one hand to the pacification of karma-generating activity, and therefore 
advancement along the moksa-marg. As defined by two moksa-marg ideologues, Santi 
is “victory over lust, hatred, and other passions, a state devoid of sensory fluctuation 
that precludes all troubles.”25 Santi also refers to a state of calm, control, and 
equilibrium, a state highly desired by the Jain businessman as necessary to maneuver 
successfully and profitably among the obstructions in life. For the layperson, $anti 
refers to the sense of inner peace and quietude one gets from performing a fast, 
from the attention of one’s mendicant guru, or from taking darsan of an image in a 
temple. 

One comes across $4nti frequently in the Jain tradition. One of the most popular 
Jinas is the sixteenth, Santinath. Roughly 20% of the Jain temples in Patan have 
Santinath as the main image, a total exceeded only by Pargvanath and Adinath.26 
The popularity of Santinath is directly due to his name, as he is invoked to spread 
anti in the world. Thus the fifteenth-century poet Munisundarasari in his Prakrit 
Santikara sings, 


The person of right faith who thrice daily 
remembers Santinatha for protection 

will become devoid of all troubles 

and obtain the supreme state of happiness.27 


In most temples there is an image of the goddess Santidevi, usually located in 
the base of the altar directly beneath the main image. She is responsible for 
maintaining the peace and safety of the temple. She shares this role with the local 
male protector deity (khetarpdl); but whereas the latter is rarely found in the main 
shrine, Santidevi’s central location indicates her priority over the khetarpal.28 

Several Prakrit and Sanskrit hymns, including three of the widely recited 
collection known as the Navasmarana or “Nine Remembrances,” are addressed to 
Santinath because of the power of his name to bring about both social and personal 
peace.29 The hymns frequently assert that invoking Santi eliminates upadrava, a 
word for troubles in general. 

The Santikara or “Peace Maker” was composed in the fifteenth century by 
Munisundarasiri, then head of the Tapa Gacch.30 According to Jain history, the 
Jain congregation of Delvada on Mount Abu was afflicted by a plague created by 
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malevolent goddesses. Munisundarasiiri composed this fourteen-verse Prakrit hymn 
to eliminate the disease. It is still recited for relief from such worldly problems, as 
clearly stated by a contemporary mendicant: “This hymn if sung with pure intention 
(bhav) and pure body can destroy illness, suffering, and fear, and allow one to attain 
one’s desires.”31 Munisundarasiri in the hymn says that Santinath provides peace 
for his devotees, and specifies that this peace consists of protection from all sorts of 
troubles. Munisundarasiri requests that other deities also protect him, but does not 
restrict the protective power to them: 


May Santi Jinacandra, together with the host of deities who have right faith, 
protect the sargha and me by the glory of this hymn by Munisundarasiri.32 


The Santistava of Manadevasiri was composed under similar circumstances. 
Although this hymn is technically not one of the Navasmarana texts, it is closely 
associated with them, and is recited in pratikraman, as are Santikara and Brhacchanti. 
According to Jain history, Manadevasiri was head of the undivided Svetambar 
community in the third century C.E. When he was at Nandol in Rajasthan, he was 
visited by representatives of the Jain congregation of Takshashila. The people there 
were suffering from an epidemic, and had been informed by a Jain goddess that 
only Manadevasiri could help them. He thereupon composed the Sanskrit Santistava, 
and told the Jains from Takshashila that those who recited the hymn and sprinkled 
around the perimeter of their houses water over which the hymn had been recited 
would be saved from the epidemic. Manadevasiri calls upon Santinath, and indicates 
that Santinath can protect his devotees from a wide array of problems: 


Hail hail to God Santi, worshiped by the triple world, 
praiseworthy, possessed of great affluence and all superhuman qualities. 


He destroys the mass of all troubles, pacifies all problems, 
destroys bad planets, ghosts, goblins and witches.33 


The Sanskrit Brhacchanti (or Mott Santi, “Big Peace,” in contrast to which Manadeva- 
siri’s hymn is generally known as Laghu Santi or “Little Peace”) is attributed to the 
eleventh-century mendicant Vadivetala Santisiiri, who also authored a commentary 
on the canonical Uttaradhyayana Siitra, and the Jivavicdra, an important moksa-mdarg 
textbook on Jain biology (see chapter 1). This hymn also invokes peace in the world, 
starting out with the following statement of intention: 


May those who are full of devotion to the career of the Jinas, 
the gurus of the triple world, 

have that peace which by the glory of the Jinas 

is the source of health, wealth, joy, and wisdom, 

and is the end of all affliction.34 


The poet invokes the twenty-four Jinas, the sixteen Tantric goddesses of magical 
wisdom (vidyddevi; see Cort 1987:237-40), the nine planets (graha, who exercise 
considerable influence over the karmic efficacy of time), and the eight earth guard- 
ians (lokapdla, who exercise considerable influence over the karmic efficacy of space) 
to protect the congregation. He then invokes Santinath, asking for peace in the 
homes of all his devotees, and asserts that the mere recitation of Santinath’s 
name negates all sorts of bad omens and grants the successful completion of tasks. 
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The poet invokes the peace of Santinath and the Jain religion upon the entire 
universe: 


May there be peace in the blessed congregation. 

May there be peace in the blessed land. 

May there be peace for the blessed king. 

May there be peace in the blessed royal encampment. 
May there be peace in the blessed assembly. 

May there be peace for the city’s blessed leading citizens. 
May there be peace for the blessed townsfolk. 

May there be peace in blessed heaven. 


He attributes this peaceful condition to the worship of the Jina: 


Troubles are destroyed and series of hindrances are cut off; 
the mind is at peace from worshiping the Lord Jina. 


The poem ends with the mangalik verse discussed above which asserts that the Jain 
religion is the holiness of all holy things, the cause of all goodness, and the best of 
all religions. 

The authors of these hymns were all either important ideologues or leaders of 
the Jain community, which reminds us that the interplay of moksa-mdrg ideology 
and the value of wellbeing is often found within a single person’s experience. 
Manadevasiri was leader of the undivided Svetambar community, and Munisundara- 
siiri was leader of the Tapa Gacch. Santisiri also wrote a moksa-marg textbook and 
a commentary on a central canonical text. Munisundarasiri was the author of the 
Traividyagosthi, a text on logic that taught Jains how to engage in formal debate with 
Brahmans. 

These hymns are recited in a wide variety of contexts: by mendicants as part of 
the regular pratikraman and as part of the New Year’s mangalik, and by laity as part of 
their daily devotions. They are also recited in the context of several popular congre- 
gational rituals. The Santi Sndtra or “Peace Ablution,” which includes portions of 
the texts of Brhacchanti, Laghu Santi, and Santikara,35 is performed, according to the 
first verse of the liturgy itself, “on the occasion of an image consecration, a pilgrim- 
age, an eight-day festival, or other observance, for the sake of pacifying nagging 
troubles.”36 It is most frequently performed at the conclusion of a major observance 
to ensure that there are no lingering troublesome consequences of the faults inevita- 
bly committed during the ritual performances. The Santi Snatra is also performed by 
some Jains on the anniversary of a death for the welfare of the soul of the departed, 
so that the soul in its new embodiment can find added peace through the removal of 
karmic troubles. 

The Santi Kalag or “Full Pot of Peace” is performed at the end of some congrega- 
tional rituals for the wellbeing of the worshipers, in particular for the fertility of the 
couple who perform it, as is obvious from the symbolism of the ritual elements. A 
metal pot is placed on the linked hands of a married couple. Other worshipers pour 
the water from a bathing pija of a Jina image into the pot in an unbroken stream 
while one or more worshipers recite Brhacchanti. When the pot overflows, it is cov- 
ered with auspicious green leaves and the opening closed with a coconut (sriphal). 
These are wrapped in bright green cloth, which is secured around the neck of the 
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pot by auspicious red thread. The pot is garlanded with auspicious marigold flowers, 
and the woman places it atop her head. She leads a small procession (in some cases 
with her sari tied to her husband’s lower wrap, in clear imitation of the marriage rite) 
in three circumambulations of the Jina image on its bathing stand in the middle of 
the temple pavilion. Sometimes the pot is left in the temple, but usually the couple 
takes it home and establishes it on their home altar for the night before discarding 
the water in a well or other pure location. 

One evening early in my stay in Patan, a Jain man from Maharashtra was taking 
darsan at several of the downtown temples, going quickly from_one to another for as 
many holy viewings as possible. We met in the temple of Paficasar Pargvanath. As 
he was talking to me of the beauty of the old images in the temple, and the carvings 
on the recently renovated temple walls, he suddenly stopped. He opened his arms 
wide, gestured to the temple surrounding us, and exclaimed, “Santi anti Santi. The 
hubbub of the world is not Santi. This is $anti.” 

He was expressing an attitude in which the cares and concerns of the world are 
left outside the temple, and the worshiper can focus his mind solely upon the Jina 
in a proper spirit of devotion. The peace that the worshiper gains is, of course, 
multivalent. It is a salvific peace that is totally other than the daily life of business 
and family. It is also a peace that one can take back to that daily life. Peace refers 
both to the subduing of passions that lead one astray on the path to liberation, and 
the subduing of obstacles on the path of worldly success. 


Ideology and Value, Liberation, and Wellbeing 


The moksa-marg ideology and the value of wellbeing are held in an unresolved tension 
because of the multivocality of the symbols by which the two are expressed. According 
to the moksa-marg ideology, an individual has to make a choice between wellbeing 
and the moksa-marg. In practice, the two are held in tension, and people act and live 
on the assumption that one can have it both ways: following practices of the moksa- 
marg brings wellbeing, and pursuit of wellbeing (within certain boundaries) advances 
one at least a small way along the moksa-marg. 

These two realms are not equal within the Jain tradition; the tension between 
the two is imbalanced. This is not to affirm the assertions of the moksa-marg ideologues 
that the moksa-mérg is “true Jainism,” and wellbeing marginal or wrong. The imbalance 
is a matter of how they are articulated, and therefore how they are perceived. As we 
have seen, the moksa-mdrg exhibits all the characteristics of systematic expression 
one would expect of an ideology, whereas wellbeing is expressed in unsystematic 
ways through actions and symbols. The ideologues of any ideology will strive to have 
it occupy a privileged position within the tradition’s discourse, and in this the moksa- 
mAarg ideologues have been highly successful, especially in the context of the reform 
movements of the past hundred years. Thus the moksa-mdrg might appear at first 
impression to constitute the core or essence of Jainism. But we have seen that this 
claim can be maintained only by ignoring or denigrating much that is vital to the 
lived experience of Jains.37 

Ideologues claim for their ideology a monopoly on the truth, saying that only it 
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accurately explains the world and how one should live. An ideology, in other words, 
is an attempt to bring order to life. The moksa-marg ideology, with its vast 
cosmographical and soteriological schemes and its ready answer of how a true Jain 
should respond to any situation, is just such an attempt to impose coherence. For 
many ideologues, and others who accept the moksa-marg as the one truth, this 
totalizing strategy is successful. But for others it is clearly not compelling. The 
majority of Jains vacillate between the two positions. No ideology is ever completely 
successful, for life is too various, too shaped by ambiguities and imprecisions, to be 
reduced to a single formula, no matter how complex and inclusive. Thus the realm 
of wellbeing remains a vital aspect of the lives of most Jains. 

Justification for the existence and even necessity of wellbeing is found in the 
very nature of the moksa-marg. If it were possible to attain liberation in this time 
on this earth, then all the activities aimed at wellbeing would be wrong, as they 
would lead away from the attainable goal of liberation. But according to Jain 
cosmography, liberation is not attainable here and now. The impossibility of 
attaining liberation in this lifetime radically undercuts the universality and urgency 
of the moksa-marg ideology. Since one is certainly going to be reborn, actions aimed 
at generating wellbeing in this and the next lifetime are not wrong. Of course, the 
ideologues argue that becoming a mendicant and traveling along the moksa-marg is 
the best way to ensure one’s better status in the next life. But short of that drastic 
step, and even for those who have taken it, other activities focused on wellbeing 
will also improve one’s condition, as long as they do not transgress the boundaries 
of Jain morality and thereby result in a worsening of one’s karmic balance. 

But wellbeing is more than just a concession to the exigencies of unliberated 
existence. Mendicants are expected to minimize their involvement in the world of 
physical things, and in a very real sense are prohibited from practicing the skills 
needed just to stay alive in the world. The Jain laity, therefore, is essential for the 
survival of the fourfold Jain congregation and the Jain teachings. Attaining physical 
wellbeing, earning wealth, and spending that wealth for the greater glory of the 
Jain religion are both necessary and laudable. A wealthy layman (and a well-known 
moksa-marg spokesman who frequently addresses Jain audiences in Gujarat, Bombay, 
the United Kingdom, and North America) said to me once, “Wealth is our 
birthright.” His life as a wealthy, important Jain was to him proof that he had lived 
righteously and successfully in his previous lives. Now he was able to live a comfortable 
life, to pursue the wellbeing of himself, his family, and his community, and to spend 
time and money in support of the moksa-marg, as well. Without wellbeing there 
could be no moksa-marg. 

We have seen that activities on the moksa-marg are also producive of wellbeing. 
By worshiping the Jina, gifting to mendicants, performing ascetic acts upon oneself, 
and observing Jain festivals, one can generate punya that manifests itself in one’s 
life as wellbeing. These actions are fully efficacious only because of the kalyan 
generated by the five kalyanaks in the lifetimes of the Jinas. Wellbeing is thus 
derived from the holy nature of the Jain religion itself. From this perspective, both 
the moksa-marg and wellbeing spring from the same source, much as God is the 
ultimate source of both salvation and worldly auspiciousness for a Hindu (Carman 
1974; Narayanan 1985). Just as without wellbeing the moksa-marg would not 
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survive, without the moksa>marg there would be no wellbeing. Jain ideologues may 
argue that the only thing which is truly valuable is liberation from the world, but 
it is the possibility of striving for liberation that also provides the possibility of 
wellbeing within the world. The two are joined in a relationship of mutual 
dependence. The Jain ideologues argue that the relationship between the two is 
absolutely hierarchical, with the moksa-marg superior to wellbeing. The student of 
the Jains must see this claim as just that, a claim, and avoid reifying this one 
ideological position within Jainism as the whole of Jainism. To study only the moksa- 
marg ideology is to study only part of the world in which Jains live their full and 
complex lives. _ 


Hymn to Paficdsar Parsvanath 


Lord Pas, God of Paficasar, 

shining among all the gods. 

Lord, you are a silver coin among the planets, 
shining with a thousand victorious rays. 


Lord, you are the staff of dharma, the wheel of dharma, 
the divine message in the sky. 

Lord, you help not just a single species 

but those in all four realms of birth. 


Lord, the gods ring the bell, 

like a wish-granting cow on earth and sea. 
Lord, with your foot resting on a golden lotus, 
who can imagine your glorious bodily signs? 


Lord, you are grand from your toes to your head. 
Drums resound in the firmament. 

Lord, your knees are like a welcome rain, 

like a five-colored fruit from a wish-granting cow. 


Lord, the thorn has been removed, 

even the trees bow down to you. 

Lord, in the procession of the six seasons 

we offer the fly-whisk and lamp as we circumambulate you. 


Lord, with your golden form outlined by gems, 

you are a jewel on the lion throne. 

Lord, you are seated in the shade of the aSoka tree, 
surrounded by gods holding a parasol and fly-whisks. 


Lord, from your four mouths you preach the fourfold dharma 
to all four realms of birth. 

Lord, your play is imperishable and endless. 

Experience of you grants the reward. 
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Lord, your teachings shower on all alike 
just like rain from the clouds. 

Lord, you are the shelter for faithful hearts. 
Even a little creeper sprouts right faith. 


Lord, you purify the people of Patan 

who take darsan of you in the morning. 
Lord, those who see your enchanting gesture 
remember the goal of this birth. 


Lord, why should a servant of the supreme lord ™. 
bow to anyone else? 

Lord, churning milk produces ghee, 

why would anyone eat what’s left over? 


Lord, those who neglect the physician of this era 
are like those who sow seeds of poisonous weeds. 
Lord, you liberate your servants, 

so why should they worship Visnu, Siva, or Brahma? 


Lord, we think of sons, wife, family, 

wisdom, happiness, fame and wealth. 

Lord, from you comes the supreme pleasure, 

in you we can forever sport with the wife who is success. 


Lord, you are the lord of the homeless virtues, 
so homeless mendicants bow to your feet. 
Lord, observe the glance of your servant, 

who wanders in birth after birth. 


Lord, I stayed in Patan for comdsu 
in this year 1791 [= C.E. 1735]. 
Lord, I sing to Paficdsar Pas: 
effect the pleasure of Ksamavijay! 


Ksamavijay, Paficdsara Parsvanath Jin Stavan, in Jinendra 
Stavanadi Kavya Sangrah, pp. 167-68. 
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Terms are given in their Gujarati form. This is usually identical with the Hindi, 
and differences between the two have not been indicated. When the Sanskrit form 
is significantly different, it has also been included, and indicated by “S.” 


abhaksya 
abhigrah 


abhisek 
acarya 
Adinath 


agra puja 


ahar-dan 
ahimsa 
anahari pad 
anand 
anant-kay 
ang puja 
anumodan 
aparigrah 
arati 


arhat 
asatna 


astaprakari piija 


asubh 
aththam tap 
dtma 
avasyak 


foods that are not to be eaten 

a resolution taken by a mendicant that determines the 
conditions under which he or she will break a fast 

rite of anointing an image 

mendicant leader 

“First Lord,” the first Jina of this time period; also Adiévar, 
Adeévar, Rsabhnath 

part of puja in which offerings are placed in front of a Jina 
image 

Digambar mendicant’s ritualized food-gathering round 
nonharm 

“the state of not consuming,” definitive of a liberated soul 
bliss 

food containing infinite bodies 

part of puja in which offerings are made directly onto a Jina 


‘image 


approval of the performance of a meritorious action by another 
person 

nonpossession 

rite of offering a five-wick lamp to a Jina image 
Jina 

an expiable moral fault committed in a temple 
rite of eightfold worship to a Jina image 

bad karma, pap 

three-day fast 

soul; also jiv 

six obligatory rites of a mendicant 
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dyambil 

(S. dcamamla) 
ayambilsala 
badha 


bahu-bij 
bedsan 
ben 
Bhagvan 
bhai 
bhake 
bhakti 
bhav 
bhavna 
bhav puja 


bhojansala 
brahmacarya 
caitya 
caitya-vandan 


camatkar 


caturvimsati-stava 


catuvihar 
comdsu 
(S. cdturmdsa) 


Digambar 
dravya puja 
ekasan 
gacch 


gani 

gocari 

gun 
gunasthan 
guru 

guru puja 
guru-vandan 
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fast in which one eats only certain sour foods 

building for eating ayambil 

lay voluntary pledge to engage in some form of asceticism; 
also niyam 

food containing many seeds 

“two sittings,” fast in which one eats twice per day 
“sister,” commonly appended to a woman’s name 

God ; Reg 

“brother,” commonly appended to a man’s name 

devotee of a particular mendicant guru 

devotion 

sentiment, spiritual attitude 

intentionally generated meditational sentiment 

spiritual worship of the Jina, in which no physical objects 
are offered 

eating house 

celibacy 

Jina image 

rite of veneration, including the caturvimsati-stava, of a Jina 
image 

“wonder,” referring to wonder-working Jina images 

hymn of veneration to the twenty-four Jinas; also Logass 
fast involving total abstinence from food and water 


four-month rainy season period, when mendicants cease 
their travels 

in Hinduism, gift to a superior person 

ritual gifting 

1. perception or intuition; 2. the rite of viewing a Jina image 
or other superior being 

God 

rite of veneration of the twenty-four Jinas 

pilgrim resthouse 

“Sky-Clad” or naked sect of Jains 

worship in which physical objects are offered to a Jina image 
“one sitting,” a fast in which one eats only once per day 
“those who travel together,” the basic Martipijak mendicant 
subdivision 

“group leader,” a sddhu rank 

Martipijak mendicant’s ritualized food-gathering round 
virtue 

the fourteen-rung ladder to liberation 

spiritual teacher, in the Jain case almost always a mendicant 
lay rite of worship of a mendicant 

rite of veneration of one’s mendicant leader 


havan 
himsd 
Jina 


jilan 

kaivalya 
kalyan 
kalyanak 
karma 
kdtissagg 

(S. kayotsarga) 
keval-jfian 
khamdsaman 


kriya 
krpa 
ksamapana 


labh 

Logass 
Mahavideha 
Mahavir 
mahdvrat 
mangal 
mangal divo 
mangalik 


mantra 
maryada 


micchami dukkadam 


moks 
moksa-marg 
muhpatti 


mirti Mirtipijak — 


nandydvart 
navkarsi 
navpad 
Neminath 
nirjara 
nirvdn 
nisihi 

nivi 


niyam 
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fire-offering, made to an unliberated deity 

harm 

“Conqueror,” the twenty-four enlightened teachers of each 
time period; also Tirthankar 

knowledge, especially religious knowledge 

enlightenment; also keval-jfian 

welfare 

five welfare-generating events in the life of a Jina 

the subtle material substance that binds the soul 


“abandoning the body,” a form of standing meditation 
enlightenment; also kaivalya 

part of caitya-vandan, in which the worshiper recites a 
Prakrit phrase and performs a five-limbed prostration 
any ritual action 

grace 

formulaic statement that all faults committed should be of 
no lasting karmic consequence 

gain, benefit, profit 

caturvimSati-stava, the hymn to the twenty-four Jinas 
part of the universe where liberation is currently possible 
the twenty-fourth and final Jina of this era 

five great vows of a mendicant 

holiness, auspiciousness; eight holy symbols 

“holy lamp,” a single-wick lamp offered as part of drati 
auspicious verses recited at new year and other times of 
beginning 

spell, performative utterance 

customary practice 

Prakrit expression meaning “may my improper actions be 
inconsequential,” said to fellow Jains at conclusion of 
samvatsari pratikraman 

liberation; also nirvdn 

the path to liberation 

cloth tied to cover the mouth 

temple image of a deity image-worshiping Svetambar sect 
holy symbol, an expanded svastik 

time that falls forty-eight minutes after sunrise 

“nine petals,” also siddhcakra 

the twenty-second Jina of this era 

wearing away of karma 

liberation; also moks 

“it is abandoned,” phrase uttered in pija 

fast in which one avoids food containing any of ten 
modified substances 

lay voluntary pledge to engage in some form of asceticism; 


also badha 


Nokar Mantra 
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(S. Namaskara Mantra) praise of the five supreme lords 


pacckkhan 
(S. pratyakhydana) 


padilehan 
(S. pratilekhana) 


pandit 
pannyds 
pap 
Paramatma 
parivdr 
parv 


Pas 

(S. Pargvanath) 
posadh 
posadhsala 


prasad 
pratikraman 


pratistha 


pravacan 
puja 


pujari 
punya 
ratnatraya 


ratri bhojan bandh 
sddhu 

sddhvi 

samayik 

samsar 


samuday 
samvar 
samvatsari 
samvega 


samvegi 


vow to perform certain karmically efficacious acts, 
especially fasts 


mendicant’s ritual inspection of clothes for insects and 
other minute organisms 

professional lay intellectual x 

a sadhu rank, often simultaneous with gani 

demerit, bad karma 

God 

“family,” a mendicant group within a samudéy 

days in each month that are especially auspicious for 
fasting and other religious behavior 


the twenty-third Jina of this era 

temporary renunciation; also pausadh 

technically a building for laity to perform posadh, but in 
practical terms an updsray 

in Hindu ritual, food offerings that are offered to the 
deity and returned as blessings 

rite by which person ritually negates the karmic impact 
of words, thoughts, and deeds 

the rites of installing an image in a temple 

sermon given by a mendicant; vydkhyan 

rites of worship of Jina images and other superior 
beings 

temple employee, usually non-Jain 

merit, good karma 

the three jewels that constitute the moksa-mdrg: 
samyag-cdritra, samyag-darsan, and samyak-jfian 
prohibition on eating at night 

male mendicant 

female mendicant 

form of meditation 

world of rebirth 

“those with the same origin,” a mendicant lineage 
within a gacch 

stopping influx of new karma into contact with the 
soul 

annual pratikraman performed at conclusion of 
Paryusan; also samvatsari 

shock at hopelessness of life in the world, which impels 
one to renounce the world and seek liberation 
“liberation-seeking” full-fledged sadhu 


samyag-caritra 
samyag-darsan 
samyak-jfian 
samyak-tap 
samyaktva 


sangh 


sanghada 
$anti 


Santinath 
$endi 
siddha 
siddhcakra 


Simandhar Svami 


$raddha 
$rdvak 
$ravika 
Sripiijya 
SthanakvAsi 
sthapandcarya 


$ubh 
$uddhata 
sukh 


svastik 


Svetambar 
tap (S. tapas) 
tattva 
Terapanthi 
tirth 
Tirthankar 


tithi 

tivihar 
upadhyaya 
updsray 
updhan tap 
upvds 
vandan 
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correct conduct 

correct faith; also samyaktva 

correct knowledge and understanding 

correct asceticism 

correct faith; also samyag-darsan 

1. as caturvidh or sakal, the totality of the Jain community; 
2. as sddhu or sddhu-sddhvi, the totality of the mendicant 
community; 3. a neighborhood or city-based lay 
congregation 

group of mendicants temporarily traveling together 

peace 

the sixteenth Jina of this era 

auspicious reed instrument 

a perfected soul 

“circle of perfection,” a diagram with a figure of a Jina in 
the center, and in eight surrounding petals figures of the 
siddha, dcdrya, upddhydya, sddhu, and words honoring correct 
faith, knowledge, conduct, and asceticism; also navpad 
Jina currently living and preaching in Mahavideha 

faith 

layman 

laywoman 

dcarya who heads a lineage of domesticated mendicants 
Svetambar sect that eschews worship of Jina images 
“established dcdrya,” a ritual prop that symbolically 
represents the mendicant hierarchy 

good karma, punya 

purity; in the moksa-marg, refers to liberation 

joy, bliss 

holy Jain symbol, representing the rounds of rebirth and the 
path to liberation 

“White-clad” sect of Jains 

asceticism 

the nine verities of the Jain worldview 

Svetambar sect that broke off from Sthanakvasis 

1. pilgrimage shrine; 2. any Jain temple 

“Ford-Maker” or “Congregation-Founder,” the twenty-four 
enlightened teachers of each time period; also Jina 

a liturgical day, commonly measured from sunrise to sunrise 
fast involving abstinence from food only 

mendicant teacher 

hall where mendicants stay 

collective program of fasting and textual study 

any kind of fast; a day of fasting 

rite of veneration, directed toward either a Jina image or a 
mendicant 


Vaniya 
varsganth 
varst tap 
vadskep 


virya 
vitrdg 
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merchant caste 

annual festival of renewal of a temple 

year-long fast 

sandalwood powder that has been charged by a mendicant saying a 
mantra over it 

power 

freed from all desire, an adjective descriptive of a liberated soul, 
especially a Jina 

twelve lay vows 

sermon given by a mendicant; pravacan 

male deity who attends upon a Jina 

female deity who attends upon a Jina 

magical diagram used in worship 

domesticated sddhu 


Notes 


Introduction 


1. Padmasagarsiiri’s style can be clearly seen in several scenes in Paul Kuepferle’s excellent 
1986 film, The Frontiers of Peace: Jainism in India. 

2. John Carman 1985 has used the term “axis of sacred value.” I prefer “realm” to “axis” to 
indicate that wellbeing is not a linear path, but rather an interpenetrating galaxy of concerns. 

3. This sentence betrays the profound change Jain studies have undergone in the past 
fifteen years as a result of a number of excellent fieldwork-based studies. See Cort 1986, 
1997a. 

4. Within this voluminous literature, some surveys of the history of the term that I have 
found helpful are Drucker 1974, Eagleton 1991, Larrain 1979, and McLellan 1986. See also 
Madan 1997:2—4 for a definition of ideology that is very consonant with the one I use. 

5. See Olivelle 1993:244—46 for a related discussion, based in part on the work of the 
sociologists Peter Berger and Thomas Luckmann and the historian of religion Jonathan Z. 
Smith, of ways in which the common perception of Brahmanical religion and culture as 
unchanging is itself a product of an exegetical process by which change has been reinterpreted 
as the uncovering of preexisting Vedic truths. 

6. To an extent, that book is the multiauthored Open Boundaries (Cort 1998a). 


Chapter One 

1. The mendicant curriculum is that approved as resolution 2 at the conference of Tapa 
Gacch mendicants in Ahmedabad in April 1988, and found in Jain 85.16-17 (April 1988), 
pp. 92-94. The pandit curriculum is that of the Srimad Yagovijayji Jain Samskrt Pathsala in 
Mehsana, the main school for Martipijak pandits. Information on this curriculum comes 
from a September 1995 interview with the principal of the school. See also Cort forthcoming- 
d. Most of these texts are not from the Jain “scriptural canon,” but rather from what I have 
termed a “canon-near” (Cort 1992). See also Dundas 1996. 

In a brilliant essay, Charles Hallisey 1995 discusses the consequences attendant on the 
interpretive choices of privileging “original scriptures” or vernacular commentaries for the 
study of Theravada Buddhism. The same arguments, mutatis mutandis, could be made for 
the study of Jainism. 

In this chapter I use Sanskrit spellings of most terms, as that is the language privileged 
by moksa-marg ideologues. 
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2. The dating of the Tattvartha Siitra has been the subject of much debate in recent 
years; it is safest to say that it dates from the early centuries C.E. 

3. This wheel of rebirth is contrasted with the ideology of the path to liberation most 
clearly in Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhimagga, “The Path of Purification.” On the key role of such 
“path ideologies” within Buddhism, see Buswell and Gimello 1992. Path ideology is also 
found in Hinduism in the concept that there are three paths (mdrga; the Bhagavadgita uses 
the similar language of yogas or disciplines): of action (karma), knowledge (jfidna), and 
devotion (bhakti); according to this ideology, the three constitute the totality of religious 
experience. 

4. As will be discussed in chapter 5, correct asceticism (tapas) is often added to these 


three. “ 
5. See Folkert 1993:41-84 on the many problems inherent in talking of a Jain “canon” 
of scripture. 


6. See Cort 1989:474-81 and Jacobi 1895:152-57 for translations of this chapter. 

7. There is an alternate but not contradictory characterization of the universe as consisting 
of six fundamental facts or existents (dravya). These six are: sentient existents (jiva); material 
existents (ajiva); and four types of neither sentient nor material existents; space (dkasa); the 
principle of motion (dharma); the principle of rest (adharma); and time (kdla). See Jaini 
1979:97-106. 

8. Neither the author nor the date of this text is known. Its role in Jain education is 
seen in the hundreds of copies of it in Jain manuscript libraries, and it was the subject of 
many commentaries; Mehta and Kapadiy4 1968:182 list seven dating from the fourteenth 
through the seventeenth century, and add that there are others. This was also one of the 
first two Jain texts translated into English, by Rev. J. Stevenson in 1847. 

9. Pdpa is often translated as “sin.” Although I will use this translation on occasion, it 
carries with it inappropriate preunderstandings from Jewish and Christian theology, and 
translating punya and papa as “merit” and “sin” occludes the Jain understanding of these as 
essentially mirror opposites, an understanding seen more clearly when using the synonymous 
terms of §ubha karma (good karma) and asubha karma (bad karma). 

10. Most contemporary Svetambar ideologues study their karma theory through the 
thirteenth-century Karmagranthas of Devendrasiri, and more advanced students also read 
the Paficasamgraha attributed to the ninth-tenth century Candrarsi Mahattara. See von 
Glasenapp 1942 and Jaini 1979:107-33. Lay knowledge of moksa-marg karma theory is 
mediated through the Cosath Prakdri Puja, a devotional ritual text composed by Pandit 
Virvijay in 1818, 

11. For the Jain cosmography, see Caillat and Kumar 1981, who include many of the 
wonderfully detailed cosmographical paintings used to study and teach this material. Most 
contemporary Svetambar ideologues learn this material through the twelfth-century 
Brhatsamgrahani of Maladhari Candrasiiri and the Jambiidvipa Samgrahani, also called the 
Laghusamgrahani, attributed to Haribhadrasiri. (In the opinion of Mehta and Kapadiya 1968:170, 
the author is a different Haribhadrasiiri from either of the two well-known Jain authors of the 
same name.) More advanced students will also read the sixth-century Ksetrasamasa an 
Brhatsamgrahani of Jinabhadragani Ksamasramana. 

For the Jain universal history, see Cort 1993b. The standard Svetambar source is 
Hemacandrasiri’s twelfth-century Trisastisalakapurusacaritra. 

12. The Jain cosmography is obviously at variance with the Copernican cosmography of 
the modern worldview, and many Jains accept that the latter is scientifically more accurate. 
But the cosmographical differences have been the source of much reflection among Jains, 
and some ideologues have aggressively tried to defend Jain cosmography on what they claim 
to be scientific grounds. In part, this defense is driven by the fact that many aspects of the 
cosmography are described in texts that Jains believe to be fully authoritative since they 
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transmit the teachings of Mahavira. These teachings are understood to be timeless truths 
cognized by the omniscient Jina, and so are not open to questioning, lest one lose correct 
faith. As Paul Dundas (1992:77) pointed out, the Jain assumption that these scriptures are 
fully authoritative due to the omniscience of Mahavira has the result that Jainism in many 
ways resembles a revealed faith of the Abrahamic mode. Certainly the Jain defense of their 
traditional cosmography in the face of the claims of modern science bears fruitful comparison 
with some Christian defenses of Biblical cosmology. 

One well-known Tapa Gacch ideologue, the late Parinyas Abhaysagargani (d. 1986), 
atranged for the construction of a working model of Jain cosmography at the Jambidvip 
temple in Palitana. He also founded several institutions such as the Earth Rotation Research 
Institute in Mehsana, and arranged for the publication of a number of magazines and books. 
These publications had titles such as Is the Earth Round? (Abhaysagargani 1968) and Did 
Apollo Go to the Moon? (Tripathi 1970). The Digambar nun Aryika Jfianmati engaged in 
similar activity from the Digambar Jain Triple World Research Institute in Hastinapur, Uttar 
Pradesh (Balbir 1990). An overview to these issues is found in a special issue of the monthly 
magazine Tirthankar (12.4, August 1982) devoted to Jain cosmography. This issue includes a 
lengthy interview with Abhaysagargani. 

13. The principal texts by which contemporary Svetambar ideologues study Jain biology 
are the eleventh-century Jivavicdra of Vadivetala Santisiiri and the sixteenth-century Dandaka 
Prakarana of Gajasara Muni. See also von Glasenapp 1942:51-62; Tattvartha Siitra, chapters 
2-4; and Uttaradhyayana Siitra, chapter 36. 

14. We see here that in terms of the four states of rebirth there is a clear distinction 
between humans and plants-and-animals, whereas in classifying beings in terms of sense 
organs the two lie along a continuum. 

15. The characterization of a human birth as difficult to attain is shared by Jainism, 
Buddhism, and Hinduism, and is a frequent trope in moksa-marg discourse. 

16. The introduction of Kierkegaard into the discussion also hints at the extent to which 
all salvation-oriented religious traditions function as ideologies. 

17. One also finds him called Adigvara and Adeévara, also meaning “First Lord.” 

18. Only the last two Jinas, Parsvanatha and Mahavira, are accepted as historical persons 
by scholars. According to the Jain tradition, Mahavira lived in the 6th century B.C.E. Many 
scholars would have his dates somewhat later than this with opinions ranging from the fifth 
to the third centuries B.C.E. See Bechert 1983 and 1991. 

19. This statement simplifies a very complex issue within Jain theology, and one that 
has been a source of disagreement between Svetambars and Digambars (Dundas 1985). 

20. Muni Nyayvijay (1890-1970), one of the more important Mirtipijak ideologues of 
the twentieth century, explains the Jain understanding of God in his Jain Darsan, an oft- 
reprinted summary of Jain doctrine that has been used as a textbook in some Jain schools 
(Nyayvijay 1986:37, translation at 1998:31): “The position of a tirthankara is more exalted 
than that of an ordinary omniscient one (sémdnyakevalin), because the former is attended 
with miraculous events . . . [and] also because he is a greatly powerful propounder of Religion. 
But they are on the same plane so far as the degree of their spiritual development is concerned, 
As they have attained omniscience and the state of highest purity, they are absolutely equal; 
hence both of them are supreme souls, God.” 

21. The three unenlightened lords constitute the living and historical mendicant 
hierarchy, whose conduct is studied in the many texts on mendicant praxis, especially the 
“canonical” Dagavaikdlika Siitra, the anonymous Paficasiitraka, and the fourteenth-century 
Yatidinacarya of Bhavadevasiri. The nature of liberated divinity is the subject of the many 
devotional hymns written in all languages spoken by Jains. For the purposes of study, among 
the most important are the twelfth-century Vitardga Stotra by Hemacandrasiri, the collection 
of nine Prakrit and Sanskrit hymns known as the Navasmarana or “Nine Remembrances,” 
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and two collections of Gujarati hymns, the Jingunpadydvali and the Sudharas Stavan Sangrah. 

22. The loci classici of the five great vows are Acdrdtiga Siitra 2.15.1-5 (Jacobi translation 
1884:202-10) and Dagavaikdlika Siitra 4.11-15 (Schubring translation 1932:84-86; Lalwani 
translation 1973:29-36). The latter text is memorized by most mendicants soon after initiation. 

23. The dvasyakas will be discussed at greater length in chapters 3 through 5. The ideological 
schema behind the dvasyakas can be seen more clearly when one considers that there are four 
textual clusters studied by the ideologues. The performance of pratikramana is detailed in a 
large number of manuals, some giving the rite for just the morning and evening performances 
(Devasia-Raia Pratikramana Siitro), others giving the rite for all five (Paftca Pratikramana Siitro). 
The caturvimsati-stava (here called deva-vandana, “veneration of God”), guru-vandana, and 
pratydkhydna are studied in three commentaries on the basic liturgies, known collectively as 
the Bhdsyatraya. These were composed by Devendrasiiri, who in the thirteenth century provided 
the intellectual basis for the Tapa Gacch. These and other rites are also detailed with Prakrit 
liturgy and Gujarati explanation in Sramanakriyand Siitro. 

24. The text through which most contemporary ideologues study and understand the 
gunasthdnas is the second chapter of Devendrasiiri’s Karmagrantha. See von Glasenapp 
1942:68-92. 

25. “What does a true Jain do? He must become a mendicant! . . . If he doesn’t become 
a mendicant, then he must become a true Srdvak.” Muktiprabhvijay n.d.:9, 14. 

26. For a lengthier discussion of the ideal Jain layman, based upon the description given 
by Hemacandrasiri in his Yogasastra, and contrasted with the ideals depicted in biographies 
of twentieth-century Jain merchant-princes, see Cort 1991c. 

Jain literature is replete with narrative depictions of ideal laypeople. A popular text 
for examples used in sermons by mendicants is Subhasilagani’s Bharatesvarabahubalivrtti, also 
known as the Kathakosa, composed in 1453 C.E. (Upadhye 1983:33-34). It provides edifying 
stories of fifty-three laymen and forty-seven laywomen. 

27. The vows are also mentioned in section 57 of the Aupapdtika Siitra. 

28. For classical understandings of the twelve vratas, see Williams 1963:55-171; 
representative modern interpretations are found in Hitajfiaéri 1985, Kusalcandravijay 1977:VI, 
and Muktiprabhvijay n.d.:131-59. 

29. For example, Margaret Stevenson (1910:42) reported that her pandit vowed in his 
lifetime never to go further west than England, further east than Japan, further north than 
the Himalayas, or further south than Ceylon. 

30. Closely related to the twelve lay vows is another explicit path ideology, in this case 
that of the eleven stages (pratima) of the layman’s path. This path was first described in the 
Updsakadasah, and so is of great antiquity in the Jain tradition. But it is much less alive in 
the ideology of the moksa-mdrg, and so is referred to far less frequently than the twelve 
vows. See Cort 1991c:396 and Williams 1963:172-81. 


Chapter Two 


1. Verses 13-14 of Vijfiapti Mahdlekha sent by the Kharatara Gaccha mendicant 
Jinodayasiri from Patan to Lokahitac4rya in Ayodhya in 1375 C.g. 

2. Only by comparing the history and social structures of the Jains of Patan with Jains of 
other regions will it be possible to move to a level of more generalized statements concerning 
Jain history and social structure. This latter task is not attempted here, but the material in 
this chapter will provide one basis for future efforts in such a direction. The recent work of 
other scholars in Jaipur (Babb, Humphrey, Laidlaw, Reynell), Sirohi (Singhi), Jamnagar 
(Banks), Kholapur (Carrithers), and Pune (Kelting) is beginning to provide the kind of 
regionally specific ethnographic data on the Jains that will make comparisons and therefore 
valid generalizations possible. 
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3. The significant Muslim presence in Patan (11.21% of the population in 1971) is 
largely missing from this study. This is indicative more of the Jain perceptions of Muslims as 
profoundly “other” than of any accurate reflection of the place of the Muslims in Patan. It 
has long been an important city for Gujarati Muslims. For example, Ali Muhammad Khan 
in his eighteenth-century Mirat-i-Ahmadi (pp. 91-101) listed thirty-two Muslim saints buried 
in Patan, more than in any other city of Gujarat. 

4. That is, 3,648 out of 64,519 (Doctor 1975:224). They made up only 1.15% of the 
population of the district as a whole (24,046 out of 2,092,466 [Doctor 1975:18—-19]), indicative 
of the largely urban location of contemporary Jains. The last census for which I have found 
religious demographic data is 1971. 

5. That is, 4,801 out of 31,402 (Dalal 1902:I1.12-13). 

6. That is, 3,318 out of 29,830 (Mukerjea 1932:I1.12-13). 

7. See Folkert 1993:44-49 on the problematic nature of exactly what was accomplished 
at these councils. 

8. U. P. Shah 1955-1956a and 1955-1956b, and R. C. Agrawala 1968 have published a 
number of Jain image inscriptions from Bhinmal from the seventh through twelfth centuries. 

9. The major literary sources for the history of medieval Gujarat are almost exclusively 
Jain, and so our understanding of that history is highly sectarian. My concern here is not with 
issues of strict historicity or factuality, but rather with the Jain narration of their own history. 
See also Cort 1995c and 1998c. 

10. According to chapter 26 of Jinaprabhasiri’s Vividhatirthakalpa (Cort 1990b:265-66), 
a temple of Neminatha had existed in Lakkharama for several centuries before Vanaraja 
founded Anahillapura. There is also archaeological evidence of a Brahmanical presence 
from the mid-eighth century; see Goetz 1949-1950 and Dhaky 1965-1966. 

11. On Vanaraja, Silagunasiri, and the founding of Patan, see Dave 1976:11-26, 
Majmudar 1960:222-26, and Triputi Maharaj 1952:468-71, 493-99. 

12. On Milaraja, see Majumdar 1956:23-24. 

13. Inden 1982 discusses a contemporary idealized portrait of Patan during the time of 
Jayasimha and Kumérapala. 

14. See Buhler 1936:ix—xi, 1-5 for the extensive sources for the lives of Hemacandra 
and Kumarapala. 

15. Ghivala 1987. The existing marble image of Laksmi could conceivably date from 
the twelfth century or earlier. The images of Siirya and his spouse Ratnadevi are made of 
sandalwood; although it is unlikely that the extant images date from the twelfth century, 
the fact that they are made of wood does indicate a certain antiquity to their history. At the 
same time, two inscriptions from Bhinmal from 1249 C.E. record grants to the temple of 
Jagatsvami (V. K. Jain 1990:144). There are obviously multiple understandings of what oc- 
curred in 1147. 

16. There are many accounts of Vastupala and Tejahpala, some of them by authors who 
were their contemporaries, such as Arisimha. The best English source on the brothers is 
Sandesara 1953. Steven Heim of the University of Chicago is finishing a doctoral dissertation 
on the contemporary biographies of Vastupala. 

17. The figures in the residence list are not comprehensive, as the president of the Mandal 
himself admitted to me in 1986. From my extensive use of the list, however, I have found very 
few people not listed in it, and would estimate that it is 90-95% complete. It should be noted 
that this list includes only Martipijak Jains, not Sthanakvasis or Terapanthis. 

18. The relevant social and cultural tables for Gujarat from the 1981 and 1991 censuses 
have not been published. The total population of Patan increased from 64,519 to 96,109 
between 1971 and 1991. I would estimate the Jain population of Patan during that time to 
have remained stable or to have increased slightly, but certainly not to have increased at a 
larger rate than the population of Patan as a whole. 
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19. I have discussed the internal organization of the mendicant orders much more fully 
in Cort 1991b. 

20. The work of Paul Dundas (1987-1988, 1993, 1999) into the late medieval history of 
the Tapa Gacch marks an important beginning in such historical investigation. The situation 
is much better in Indian-language scholarship, but, as Padmanabh Jaini 1976 has perceptively 
observed, this scholarship all too infrequently interacts with European-language scholarship 
on the Jains. 

21. For other areas of doctrinal and cultic difference between the Svetambars and 
Digambars, see Dundas 1985, Jaini 1991, and Premi 1956:468-77. 

22. As Paul Dundas notes (1992:217), the history of the Sthanakvasi movement is still 
inadequately understood. See Fliigel n.d. for a beginning. ‘ 

23. On the Terapanthis, see Dundas 1992:218-24, Fliigel 1994 and 1995-1996, and 
Vallely 1999, 

24. Dharmasagaragani, Svopajfiavrtti on Tapdgacchapattavalt, p. 48; see also Triputi Maharaj 
1952:304-6. 

25. Various lists of these eighty-four gacchs exist, some of them paralleling lists of eighty- 
four Jain castes (Sangave 1980: 108-16), but the lists only partially overlap with the names 
of gacchs as known from inscriptions and text-dedications. Kendall Folkert 1993:43 has 
observed that eighty-four is a number emblematic of a totality in the Jain tradition, and 
therefore not to be taken literally. 

26. See Cort 1989:491-94 for a summary of the demography of the Svetambar Mirtipajak 
mendicant community as of 1986. 

27. Dharmasagaragani, Svopajfiavytti on Tapdgacchapattavali, p. 57, and Klatt 1882:254- 
ao 

28. See the many references in Kharataragaccha Brhad Gurvavalt. 

29. The memorial temple also contains the footprints and dedicatory inscription, dated 
1602, of an Afical Gacch sddhu. Babb 1996 and Laidlaw 1995 suggest that such shrines are 
focused on the four Dadagurus or greatly venerated monks of the Khartar Gacch. Although 
the dates of the inscriptions (1602, 1614, 1623) of the Patan shrine indicate activity around 
the time of Dadaguru Jincandrasiri I] (1541-1613), none of the footprints is dedicated 
specifically to a Dadaguru. Two are dedicated to disciples of Jincandrasiri. 

30. One must beware of the change in the meaning of the word yati over time. As observed 
by Schubring (1962:71-72), in medieval times sddhu and yati were used interchangeably. Only 
later did yati come to refer to a mendicant who followed laxer practices. 

31. See Tapdgacchapattavali of Dharmasagaragani, pp. 57-58 and 69; and Ratna Prabha 
Vijaya 1950:74-77, 135-43, and 186-87. 

32. 1 use the past tense here, as this is appropriate for discussing yatis in north Gujarat. . 
The situation is different in parts of Rajasthan, Malwa, and Kacch, where many yatis still 
live. 

33. This does not mean that samvegt sddhus were or are totally unattached to specific 
locations. In 1804 (or 1809, according to Sah 1996:36), lay followers of Pandit Virvijay, one 
of the leading samvegt sadhus of Ahmedabad, built an upasray in Bhaththi Pol for his use 
whenever he was in Ahmedabad; this updsray is now known as Virvijay Upasray (Kapadiya 
1991:16). Similarly, Mahopadhyaya Yasovijaya, an important seventeenth-century samvegt 
sddhu and moksa-marg ideologue, seems to have had a special connection with an upasray in 
Nagori Saray, near Ratanpol Crossing, in Ahmedabad (Kapadia 1966:13, Kothari 1993:12). 
Some sddhus reside principally in one upasray, moving away on occasion for a day or two to 
maintain the letter of the prohibition on fixed residence. Although some of these sddhus are 
criticized by laity for exhibiting signs of attachment to a specific updsray, others who have 
been resident in one place for extended times, such as the scholar Punyavijay, who stayed in 
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“aay for many years while cataloguing the Patan Jain libraries, have been highly 
revered. 

34. To my knowledge, nowadays there is only one $ripiijya, a Khartar Gacch $ripijyya who 
resides in Rol, a village outside of Bikaner. 

35. Buddhivijay’s innovation was an imitation of a similar change in apparel instituted 
by Pannyas Satyavijaygani in 1653, during another time of struggle between samvegit sddhus 
and yatis (Cort 1995b:17-18). 

36. Miles 1835, Burgess 1884b, Bithler 1936:8. Daya 1849, Singh 1995:94-96 and 
1895:228-29, and Duggad 1979:341-45 also provide excellent descriptions from Gujarat, 
Marwar, and Panjab, respectively. 

37. Jinvijay 1921 gives texts of ten similar letters of instruction from Tapa Gacch $ripiijyas, 
dating between 1718 and 1857. See also Duggad 1979:343-45 for two similar documents, 
dating from 1815 and 1824, relating to yatis of the Lahauri Uttarardh branch of the Lonka 
Gacch. The second of these documents also provides a valuable description of the rite of 
installation of a $ripijya. 

38. In large part as a result of this reform, it is somewhat difficult to obtain information 
about the yatis. My informants were mostly elderly men, who remembered the yatis from their 
youth, and written sources. Because the yatis are now considered to represent an undesirable 
side of Jainism, clearly in contrast to the moksa-marg ideology, I also encountered resistance to 
talking about them on the part of some Jains. 

39. See Sivprasad 1992 for the medieval history of this branch, from 1464 through 1742. 

40. In Rajasthan also I found that most of the descendants of married yatis were ostracized 
by the merchant-caste Jains. 

41. In his biography of Acarya Nemisiri, one of the great reformist mendicants of the 
early twentieth century, Silcandravijay (1973:6) estimated the number of samvegi sadhus in 
the period 1845-1865 to be no more than twenty-five to thirty. Although it is not clear if 
he means only within the Tapa Gacch, or in all the Miartipijak gacchs, the number is still 
very small. 

42. Information on dates is readily available from many sources; I have used 
Nityanandvijay 1976 and 1981. Manivijaygani was tenth in pupilic succession to Parinyas 
Satyavijaygani. 

43. His name then changed to Acarya Vijay Anandsiri. Siiri is always added to the name 
of a mendicant who becomes an dcarya. As a matter of common practice in the Tapa Gacch, 
the “personal” name (Anand) and the lineage name (Vijay) are reversed. Nonetheless, he 
continued to be most commonly known as Atmaramji. 

44. See also Reynell 1985a:249, 268-69 and Sh4nt4 1985:336. 

45. See also ShAnt4 1985:418. This is not the case in other gacchs. Khartar Gacch sadhvis 
preach, which may in part be a result of the paucity of sddhus in the gacch. Some Tapa 
Gacch samudays, especially those centered on rural areas of Kacch, in which there is a 
predominance of sddhvis and shortage of sddhus, do allow sddhvis to preach. 

46. I must stress that these comments are restricted to the Tapa Gacch in Gujarat. James 
Laidlaw 1995 clearly indicates that the situation is very different in the Khartar Gacch, as it 
is also among Sthanakvdsis and Terapanthis. 

47. The various aspects of the Jain definition of sangh differs sharply from the Buddhist 
definition of sangh as referring only to the mendicant community. The rootedness of the 
Jain community in the laity, and the inclusion of the laity in the fundamental organizational 
structures of the tradition, help explain the persistence of the Jain tradition in India in 
contrast to the disappearance of Buddhism. 

48. In Gujarati, derasar (from the Sanskrit deva-grha-dSraya) is used exclusively for Jain 
temples, while the more common north Indian term mandir is used for Hindu temples. In 
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Marwar, Jains also use the term mandir. In more elevated discourse, the terms caitya and 
prasad are also used for a Jain temple. 

49. This was quite clear in an acrimonious debate over a seemingly small calendrical 
issue in the mid-1980s; see Cort 1999a. 

50. The term most often used for a strictly orthoprax Jain is cust, which has all the 
negative and positive connotations, depending on context, of the English “stern and 
unbending.” 

51. People did not speak of membership in either sangh, but rather of going to one or 
the other for the performance of Samvatsari Pratikraman during Paryusan (see chapter 6). 
Each updsray has a membership list and charges a small annual fee,.although in recent years 
Sagar has eliminated the fee thanks to a single large donation. ; 

52. Jfidnsundar 1927:87-88 gives several examples of ways in which yatis would contrive 
to get the names of laity listed in their own offices. Such competition was not restricted to 
yatis. In 1802, Pandit Virvijay, an important nineteenth-century samvegi sddhu, compiled a 
list of the Ahmedabad laity attached to his guru Subhvijay (Kapadiya 1991:63). 

53. These terms are used interchangeably. Strictly speaking, an updsray (also apdsro) is a 
place where sddhus and sddhvis stay, whereas a posadhgala (also pausadhsala and pofadl) is a 
building for laity to perform the rite of posadh, but there is no difference between them in 
actual usage. 

54. What is striking about this list is the nearly total absence of caste names, in sharp 
contrast to both Jamnagar (Banks 1992) and Jaipur (Laidlaw 1995). 

55. Eighty is my own count on the three caitya-paripdtis (see chapter 6) in which I 
participated in 1985, 1986, and 1995. By adding the 9 nonneighborhood temples downtown, 
and the one attached to the Jain Boarding School, | arrive at a total of 90 temples in Patan. 
A. P, Sah 1953:135-52, writing before the construction of five of these temples, and omitting 
Samla Parévanath, listed 106 temples; his list included 31 house-temples. K. H. Doéi 1981:9, 
omitting only one temple, said “in 85 main temples there are 134 separate temples,” by 
which he means distinctive areas of worship with their own main images. The 1907 tabulation 
by the Jain Svetambar Conference (Conference 1907:4-15, appx. 8-15) listed 93 public 
temples and 123 house temples in Patan, whereas a 1911 directory (M. L. $4 1911) listed 85 
public temples. This fluidity is not unique to the twentieth century. R. N. Mehta’s 1995 
study of four listings of Patan temples, from 1520, 1592, 1673, and 1903 (found in 
Kalyanvijaygani 1928), shows great divergence in each list, indicating that the neighborhood 
residence and temple patterns of Patan have not been stable over the centuries. Most Patan 
Jains will say that there are 125 Jain temples in Patan, 125 being an auspiciously round 
number indicative of prosperity and growth. What constitutes a temple, and how many 
there are, obviously depend on who is counting. 

56. See Lodrick 1981 for a study of the pdfijrapo] and the related Hindu institution of 
the gosala (cow shelter). 

57. This school was closed in the early 1990s due to internal troubles. 

58. Jains believe that pija should be done daily to an image that has been fully 
consecrated. Not to do so is considered a moral fault. 

59. This is actually a simplification of a much more complicated issue. Whether or not 
pujaris can be paid out of the dev dravya account has been a hotly contested issue throughout 
the twentieth century, and ideologues have debated the precise boundaries and suitable uses 
of dev dravya for hundreds of years. 

60. Elsewhere in Gujarat, and in Marwar, I also came across Bharwads (shepherds), 
Rajputs, as well as other castes of Brahmans as pujdris. Babb 1996:202n3 reports that in 
Ahmedabad, too, most of the pujaris came from middle-ranking Hindu castes. Stevenson 
1910:95 reports Kanbis (Patels, farmers) and Barots (bards) as also being pujaris. 

61. Jfati (also spelled nat and nydt) is the Gujarati term for the social unit called jati in 
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north India. The relationship between Jains and caste is covered in greater detail in Cort 
n.d.; see also Banks 1986 and 1992, and Laidlaw 1995:83-119. 

62. Vdaniya is the Gujarati word for merchant castes that corresponds to the Hindi word 
baniyd, although there is a subtle semantic difference in the way the two terms are used by 
Gujarati speakers. See Cort n.d. and Thoothi 1935:125n2. 

63. Marcus Banks 1992:51-52 and James Laidlaw 1995:114-16 describe the twenty-ten 
distinction as working in slightly different ways in Jamnagar and Jaipur. This is only one of 
a number of aspects of the caste “system” that in fact are highly localized, rendering suspect 
almost all generalizations about caste in India. 

64. Sah is a Gujarati word from the Sanskrit sddhu, literally meaning “good.” 

65. Von Stietencron 1966:243 has argued quite convincingly that this is a false etymology; 
instead, Bhojak should be derived from the Middle-Iranian *bdzak, “healer, savior.” 

66. Pandits are not very highly respected by Martipijak Jains because being a pandit is a 
fixed-salary occupation. Greater social prestige attaches to being an independent businessman, 
with all the attendant risks and possibilities. 

67. The relationship between caste ranking and sectarian division among the Jains is an 
unexplored area. Although I do not have adequate data on the subject, I suspect that one 
element in the spread of the Sthanakvasi movement was the attraction for lower-caste Jains 
such as Bhavsars and Ramis of a new sect less dominated by higher-caste Vaniyas. Dharmdasji 
(1645-1703), one of the “founders” of the Sthanakvasis, was a Bhavsar. There is some 
evidence that Bhavsars in Patan were formerly Mirtipajaks; Buddhisagarsiri 1917:63 records 
an inscription on a Jina image consecrated by a Bhavsar in 1412 C.E. Baakza 1962:33 mentions 
the objections of Martipijak Vaniyas to dining with Bhavsars at an intra-Jain meal. He 
does not say where this occurred, but it seems to have been in Saurashtra, where there is a 
pattern of local sanghs being identified by caste. At the other end of the Jain caste spectrum, 
it seems clear that the Terapanthi movement has appealed to the sense of superiority among 
Viéa Osvals in certain rural areas of Marwar; certainly initiation as a Terapanthi mendicant 
was for many decades restricted to Visa Osvals (Goonasekera 1986:117), and only Visa 
Osvals could become full-fledged members of the lay Terapanthi sangh (Fligel 1995- 
1996:145). 

68. In 1901, the caste as a whole in Gujarat was 65.5% Hindu, 20.0% Jain, and 
14.5% Muslim (Enthoven 1975:1.147-49). In Patan, the Bhavsars are almost exclusively 
Jain. 


Chapter Three 


1. “He Sankheévar Svami,” in Sudharas Stavan Sangrah, p. 132. 

2. In this chapter I generally use the Indic word msrti, since there is no English 
translation that is fully adequate. Jains writing in English use the word “idol,” and 
Humphrey and Laidlaw (1994:57-58) in their recent study of Jain temple ritual have 
followed them in this. I prefer not to use “idol,” due to its negative connotations in 
American and British English, stemming from the prohibition on the worship of graven 
idols found in Genesis, and the subsequent long history of critiques of idols and idolatry 
in all three Abrahamic traditions (see Halbertal and Margalit 1992). The word “icon” 
calls up associations with two-dimensional Eastern Orthodox Christian icons, whereas a 
marti is three-dimensional. The most common translation of marti is “image,” which I do 
use on occasion. This term also presents problems, for whereas “image” refers to a mental 
construct, mérti refers specifically to something which has form. Some sources use the 
more elevated words pratima or bimb. Similarly, I have usually retained the Indic word 
pija. 1 use “worship” to refer to the entire complex of actions and relationships indicated 
by terms such as piija, vandan, darsan, and kriya. | am sure that I have not been totally 
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consistent in my usage, and’ in this slippage reflect the ways these terms and concepts 
slide into each other in Jain usage, as well. 

3. Caitya sometimes refers to either a temple or a small shrine within a temple; in this 
case, however, it specifically refers to a mirti of the Jina. For a detailed discussion of caitya, 
with many relevant Prakrit and Sanskrit passages quoted in full, see Rajendrasiri (1913- 
1934:]I1.1205ff.). 

4. My treatment of image worship differs in many significant ways from that in Humphrey 
and Laidlaw’s 1994 The Archetypal Actions of Ritual. Although | agree with much of their 
book on a theoretical level, I find that their analysis of an ultimate lack of fixed meanings 
in pijd does not adequately represent the understandings and pre-understandings of worship 
I encountered in Gujarat. By disregarding the extensive written discourse on ritual, they 
also omitted much that is essential for an adequate understanding of Jain practice of and 
attitudes toward ritual. See also Cort 1997a:107-8 and Babb 1996:198n7. 

5. This description is based on Ratnasenvijay 1983, with consultation of the following 
sources: Bhuvanbhanusiri 1991, Candragekharvijay 1995, Gunratnavijay n.d.:8-19, 
Jinendravijaygani 1981, Kamalratnavijay 1986:4-8, and Nirvana Sagara 1986:210-11. I have 
not indicated areas of difference, which usually consist of either a slightly different order or 
a different number of repetitions of a particular act. Another translation is in Cort 1995f. 

6. This is part of the rite of pratikraman discussed in chapter 5. It is understood that a 
silent dialogue takes place here. The person requests permission to perform the rite. Permission 
is silently received, as if from a mendicant guru, and confirmed aloud. The pattern, which is 
repeated below in terms of caitya-vandan, is modeled directly upon guru-vandan, in which 
permission is actually received. 

7. See chapter 5 on kdilssagg. 

8. In place of Santinatha, one can also recite Pargvanatha. 

9. These are the three continents from which it is possible to attain liberation. 

10. Pas is vernacular for Parva. 

11. I have used the following sources: Amityasvijay 1995:38-42, Candragekharvijay 
1995:16-31, Divyakirtivijay and Punyakirtivijay 1995, Hemratnavijay 1983:48-79, 
Kamalratnavijay 1986:28-41, Khokar 1986, Kusalcandravijay 1983:V.12-18, Manojitaéri n.d., 
Muktiprabhvijay n.d.:42-65, and Ratnasenvijay 1983:4-29. Other sources that give 
interpretations of specific aspects of the pijd will be cited as appropriate. In recent years the 
astaprakari puja has been the subject of extensive scholarly discussion. See Babb 1988 and 
1996, Cort 1991a, 1994b, and 1997a, Humphrey 1985, and Humphrey and Laidlaw 1994. 

12. There are also restrictions after a death in the family. The restrictions apply to doing 
mérti-pujd, but not other rites such as pratikraman and dargan. These prohibitions have been 
the subject of varied opinions by ideologues over the past centuries, ranging from a position 
with varied restrictions after the births or deaths of animals and slaves in one’s house, to a 
position that pollution applies only to the birth mother; see Dansiiri 1927:210-14, Divyakir- 
tivijay and Punyakirtivijay 1995:42, Jambisiri 1957:42—43, and Ramsiri 1978:193-96. 

13. In practice, worshipers try to leave previous offerings on the miati lest they offend 
the previous worshiper. As a result, the water pija is done to the main images only by the 
first worshipers of the day, and subsequent worshipers do it to smaller metal images, if they 
do it at all. The flowers and other offerings are removed later by the pujari. 

14. This is a matter of some slight controversy. Khokhar 1986 says, “The second piija to 
the Lord is the sandalwood pija. The term ‘saffron pija’ is not mentioned anywhere [in the 
scriptures].” On the other hand, Muktiprabhvijay (n.d.:53) says, “Some people say that there 
is no instruction to do saffron pija in the scriptures. But this argument is incorrect.” 

15. The nine gods who preside over the eight directions and the zenith in the Brahmaloka 
(Caillat and Kumar 1981:25). 
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16. Khokhar 1986 says that this is an unnecessary folk custom, and many of the other 
sources omit the camphor pijd altogether. 

17. Because the worshiper remains in the shrine for the incense and lamp piijds, some 
people regard them as ang piijas. 

18. See Fuller 1992:57-82 and the many sources cited therein. 

19. The word actually used here is sir, meaning an unliberated god; I have translated it 
in the song as “devotee” for the sake of clarity. As Babb 1996:79-82 has so clearly shown, 
Indra and the other unliberated gods are the model worshipers for Jain laity. 

20. Seva piija is commonly used by Pustimarg Vaisnavs to describe their rituals to Krsna; 
the Jain use of this term is quite likely a borrowing. 

21. I have directly quoted several explanations he gave for the intention behind parts of 
the ritual. In Gujarati, bhai (brother) and ben or bhen (sister), which I use here, are frequently 
added to the names of men and women in everyday usage as a sign of respect. 

22. 1 received various answers as to why pijjd clothes should be unstitched. One sddhu said 
that it is merely a matter of tradition: Rsabhnath’s son Bharat wore unstitched clothes when 
he instituted the tradition of pija, and so pija clothes have been unstitched ever since. Upon 
further reflection, he added that wearing unstitched clothes both prevents worldly fashion 
from entering into the choice of clothes, and serves as a reminder that one is engaged in 
religious, not worldly, activity. See also Tarlo 1996:28-29, who writes, “some Hindus . . . 
opposed the introduction of tailored garments on the grounds that they were ritually defiling. 
... Uncut, unstitched cloth was considered less permeable to pollution and was preferred for 
all ritual performances.” 

Jains are careful to maintain the purity of piija clothes. One must never eat, drink, urinate, 
or defecate while wearing them, nor should a woman wear her pijja clothes during her menstrual 
period. One must also be careful to protect piija clothes from accidental pollution while they 
are not being worn. Piijd manuals often recommend that after performing pijjd one should go 
straight home and remove one’s pijd clothes, in order to prevent accidental and/or unwitting 
pollution. Should any of these prohibitions be violated, the clothes are considered permanently 
unfit for pija. See Kelting 1996:342-49 for an excellent extended discussion of piija clothes. 

23. On this goddess, see U. P. Shah 1982:281-86. Whereas the yaks and yaksi are 
considered to preside over the teachings (Sasan) of the Jina with whom they are associated 
(and therefore are also known as Sdsandevatds; see Cort 1987), Santidevi is considered to 
protect the temple and neighborhood. She is usually located either in the base of the throne 
of an image or in the altar itself, as is the case here. 

24. Many Jains are aware of this ritual and theological distinction, but I have also observed 
many do the full nine-limbed sandalwood pija to images of unliberated gods. To remind 
Jains not to do this, many images of goddesses are draped with a cloth that covers the body 
below the waist. 

25. Sudhdras Stavan Sangrah, p. 5. 

26. See Babb 1996:93-96 for a discussion of dev-dravya. 

27. These are miztis of important sddhus in the samuday of the dcarya who consecrated and 
installed the temple. Guru miztis are by no means rare in Tapa Gacch temples, but they do 
not play the important role of the Dadagurus of the Khartar Gacch (Babb 1996, Laidlaw 1995). 

28. These are a set of well-known devotional texts in Prakrit and Sanskrit, believed to 
be highly efficacious and meritorious. They are the Prakrit Navakdra (Nokar, Namaskdra) 
Mantra, the Prakrit Uvasaggaharam Stotra of Bhadrabahu Svami, the Prakrit Santikaram Stotra 
of Munisundarasiri, the Prakrit Tijayapahutta Stotra of Manadevasiri, the Prakrit Namitina 
Stotra of Manatungasiri, the Prakrit Ajita Santi Stavana of Nandisena, the Sanskrit Bhaktamara 
Stotra of Manatungasiri, the Sanskrit Kalyana Mandira Stotra of Siddhasena Divakara, and 
the Sanskrit Brhacchanti (Moti Santi) Stotra of Santisari. Santibhai recites the Nokar Mantra, 
Uvasaggaharam Stotra, Bhaktdmara Stotra, Moti Santi Stotra, and Ajita Santi Stavana. 
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29. In most temples the water from the water pijd is kept in a small pot by the door into 
the temple. People can dab their fingers in the water, and touch it to their eyes, throat, and 
the top of their head, for health and protection. This water is also used in processions, when 
it is sprinkled on the ground in front of the chariot bearing the msti in order to purify the 
ground. Any water that is not used in either of these two ways should be carefully disposed 
of on a plot of earth where people will not step-on it. 

30. Many ideologues give a list of eighty-four asdtnds, which range from spitting, vomiting, 
and washing to tethering horses, transacting business, failing to concentrate the mind, and 
wailing. See Williams 1963:225-29. In practice, the use of the term is not restricted to these 
eighty-four. : meth 

31. Bhadrabahuvijay 1994, Bhadraguptvijaygani 1983:2 and Guntatnavijay n.d.:6-8. 

32. Namrattd, p. 237. 

33. Sudhdras Stavan Sangrah, p. 96. 

34. The parents of Rsabhnath. 

35, Kuméarpal was the great Jain emperor of medieval Gujarat (chapter 2); he is invoked 
here as an icon of a golden age of Jainism (Cort 1998c). 

36. “Established form” is sthapna niksep. The nikseps are an ancient Jain hermeneutical 
technique (Alsdorf 1973, Bhatt 1978) that has been employed by defenders of mimtipiija for 
many centuries. See Bhadrankarvijaygani n.d.:61~77. 

37. See Babb 1996 for an excellent discussion of the “transactional neutrality” of the 
Jina. 

38. This is an interview; I have omitted the questions. 

39. Asubh, sometimes rendered in English as “inauspicious,” and in general parlance 
often meaning simply “bad,” refers here to negative, harmful karma, or pap, whereas subh 
refers to positive, meritorious karma, or punya. Suddhata, normally rendered as “purity,” and 
in common parlance understood to have distinctly Brahmanical connotations, has a more 
technical meaning in the Jain moksa-marg as the spiritual purity that results from eliminating 
accumulated karma (see Jaini 1985b:88). 

40. Manibhadra Vir, whose three principal shrines are at Magarvada and Aglor in north 
Gujarat and Ujjain in Madhya Pradesh, is the protector (adhisthayak) of the Tapa Gacch 
(Cort 1997b). His cult has been eclipsed in recent decades by those of Ghantakarn Mahavir 
(Cort 1997b and forthcoming-e) and Nakoré Bhairav (Babb 1996:95-96, Bhandari 1991, 
Laidlaw 1995:71-74). 

41, Mahavir here refers to the Jain analogue of Hanuman, not the twenty-fourth Jina. 
Information on the history and practices of this cult is based on interviews with sddhus of 
the Buddhisigar Samuday and the manager and several trustees of the temples at Mahudi. 
See Cort 1997b and forthcoming-e, in addition to chapters 6 and 7. 

42. Ghantakarn is defined as passionate because he is within the realm of rebirth, in 
contrast to the liberated Jina who is defined as totally dispassionate. 

43. See Zydenbos 1993 for another discussion of this topic. 

44. The Jain position that God did not create the universe is by no means unique in 
India. Many theologies and cosmologies view God and the universe as separately eternal 
and uncreated, rather than one deriving from the other. See Cort 1995e for a more extended 
translation of this passage. 

45. Bhadrankarvijaygani 1986:26-31 repeats this list, and adds a further sixteen epithets. 

46. Jinranig, “Santinath Jin Stavan,” in Sudharas Stavan Sangrah, p. 51. 

47. Om dharanendra-padmavatt-paripijitaya srt sankhesvara-parsvanathaya namah. 

48. See Cort 1995e for a lengthier translation of this passage. 

49. See Kelting 1996:321-78 for an extended discussion of bhav, as well as Humphrey 
and Laidlaw 1994:220-25., 

50, Translation by Helen M. Johnson, Trisastisalakapurusacaritra 10, Vol. 6, p. 67. 
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51. This connection between the power of an image and the charisma of the sadhu who 
installed it only partially accounts for which images are most popular. Although the 
connection is stressed in the stories told of some images, the most popular images tend to 
have miracle-working powers that are independent of any human agency. 

52. Excepting, of course, Sthanakvasi and Terapanthi Jains, who oppose all image-related 
practices on ideological grounds. 


Chapter Four 


1. Nearly identical passages are at Jambivijay 1997:29 and Ratnasenvijay 1984:31. 

2. The first part of this chapter overlaps with Cort 1999b. 

3. I use Sanskrit forms in this paragraph, since it deals with an ideological depiction of 
mendicant praxis. 

4. For a Svetambar layperson to observe either function is considered an impropriety. This 
contrasts sharply with the invitation Michael Carrithers (1989:233n7) received to observe a 
Digambar mendicant defecating. 

5. This is in the Tapa Gacch; conch shells are not used by all gacchs. 

6. Dansiari 1927:12-13, citing the sixth chapter of the Vyavaharabhdsya, says it is a sign of 
vanity for an dcdrya to perform gocari, and as a result is a major fault (dos). 

7. The precise timing and number of padilehans and gocaris vary, depending on which 
particular ascetic practices each mendicant has committed him or herself to perform in the 
recitation of pacckkhan. 

8. As noted in chapter 2, most Tapa Gacch sddhvis cannot give public sermons as a 
matter of customary practice (mdryada). They only give private instruction and advice to 
laity, mostly women, in the upasrays. 

9, Gautam Svami was the chief disciple of Mahavir, and is also the focus of later devotion 
as a wonder-working sddhu (see Dundas 1992:33-34 and Laidlaw 1995:376-80). Sthalabhadra 
was an early dcarya who, according to the Svetambar version of Jain history, was leader of 
the community when the Digambars split off. His exploits are often told in Jain story literature. 
The reference to these two essentially encapsulates the Svetambar mendicant lineage. 

10. See Williams 1963:242-44 and 149-66 for detailed textually based discussions of 
veydvacc (Sanskrit vaiyavrtta) and dan. 

11. Svopajfiavrtti on Yogasastra 3.119 (p. 564). According to contemporary understanding 
of the fields, the seven are ranked hierarchically, as money given in a lower field can be 
transferred to a higher field, but not vice versa. This hierarchical understanding is not found 
in Hemacandra’s text. 

12. Svopajfiavrtti on YogaSdstra 3.119 (p. 576). I use the English noun “gift” and verb “to 
gift,” instead of the more common “donation” and “to give” in order to indicate the formal, 
ritual status of such transactions. This usage accords with that found in other recent discussions 
of dan, such as Haynes 1987. 

13. See Laidlaw 1995:309-13 for a description and illustrations of the process of food 
gathering and gifting in Jaipur. 

14. There should be no pollution due to death, birth, or menstruation. Should the 
mendicant accidentally enter a polluted house, he or she has to perform a penance, usually 
some sort of abstention from food. 

15. Although I have observed the ritual in Delhi, my description here is based primarily 
upon that of Mahias, with additional or different details from Shanta as appropriate. Balyogi 
n.d. gives a prescription for the ritual. See also Fischer and Jain 1977:74-76 for twelve 
photographs of it. 

16. The technical term for such a resolution is abhigrah. They are less common, but by 
no means rare, among Svetambars, where they are an optional, not a mandatory, practice. 
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Tatia and Kumar 1981:57-58, citing the c. sixth century C.E. Brhatkalpasiitrabhasya of 
Sanghadasagani, give a detailed synopsis of the Svetambar understanding of this topic, which 
they translate as “secret resolve.” 

The biographies of the Jinas are replete with such resolutions. A famous example comes 
from the biography of Hemacandra’s biography of Mahavir in his Trisastisalakapurusacaritra 
(Vol. 6, p. 112). Mahavir took an abhigrah to break a fast only if he were offered unspiced 
boiled lentils by “a princess, who has been reduced to slavery, her feet bound by iron chains, 
shaven, fasting, weeping from distress, one foot inside the threshold, the other one outside 
. ». [and who has] turned away from the house all [people] seeking alms.” (I have slightly 
altered Johnson’s translation for clarity). : ign Oe 

In the course of my fieldwork, one sédhu vowed to break his varsi tap (chapter 5) only if 
three requirements were met: 1. there should be only nine rickshas and nine jeeps present in 
the upasray compound; 2. on his gocari he should meet any two women who had just come 
from a specific nearby town bringing sugarcane juice for his fast-breaking; and 3. he should 
meet any three men who had come from another specific nearby town and were at the time 
wearing their puja clothes. All three requirements were met, and so he broke his fast. 

Thomas Zwicker (1984-1985:5/27-29.17) reported that once a teenage Jain girl in a 
small village vowed not to eat until both he and a certain sadhu stood before her. Since such 
an abhigrah, if carried to its logical conclusion, could result in death, there was much frantic 
scurrying to try to meet the girl’s unstated requirements. At the same time, everyone was 
peeved at the girl’s willful demand. 

I encountered various explanations for such abhigrahs, but no one was confident of their 
response, and they were clearly uncertain as to the rationale behind such practices. Some 
said that it exhibited the willpower or telepathic powers of the sddhu. Nor do Tatia and 
Kumar provide any rationale. But it seems evident that the abhigrah helps prevent any 
unconscious intentionality behind the mendicant’s gocari; intentionality could involve the 
mendicant in the karmically harmful violence involved in the food preparation, and could 
also lead to the establishment of emotional attachments (even if only fondness or preference) 
between mendicants and laity. See also note 29 below. 

17. Slight variants of the formula are found in different written sources. This variation 
is typical of most Jain rituals, 

18, Antardy (hindrance) is that form of karma in Jain theory which blocks the innate 
energy of the soul (Jaini 1979:123). In other words, the impurity is a sign of a hindrance in 
the mendicant’s karmic status that should be addressed by added asceticism, in this case a 
further restriction on the intake of food. 

19. See Babb 1996 for an extended discussion of Jain and Hindu ritual cultures. 

20. As I noted in chapter 1, “sin” is a rather problematic English translation for the 
Indic term pap. Sin is an extremely weighted term in Christian and Jewish theology, and 
these preunderstandings can obscure an adequate understanding of pap for many Euro- 
American readers. Nor does the word “sin” fully indicate the extent to which pap is the 
binary opposite of punya, “merit,” an opposition seen clearly in the synonymous pairing of 
$ubh-asubh. 

21. See also Toffin’s 1990 and Parry’s 1994:135-39 pointed critiques of parts of Raheja’s 
thesis, Laidlaw 1996 on Party, and the exchange between Madan 1991 and Parry 1991. 

22. Parry 1994:130 notes that daksind is not completely free of perilous side-effects, either. 
Whereas dan is widely used for all forms of gifting, one finds many texts and informants who 
distinguish dan as gifting to socio-moral inferiors from other forms of gifting, such as daksina, 
to socio-moral superiors. In the Jain case, this is reflected in the frequently heard comment 
that supdtra dan, or gifting to a superior recipient, and which by definition must be given to 
mendicants and Jina images, is in fact not a form of dan at all. On this see also Laidlaw 
1995:316. 
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23. There is a degree of overlap in Hindu and Jain understandings of the effects of dan 
to world-renouncing mendicants. Parry 1994:129-30 observes of “the bhiksha (or bhikh) given 
in alms to an ascetic (or beggar), and the chanda donated towards the upkeep of a monastery” 
that “neither of them is said to contain the sins of the donor.” See also Babb 1986:64-70, 
210-14. 

24. See also Babb 1988:80. 

25. As discussed in chapter 3, karma accrues to the soul through three mechanisms: the 
actions one performs, the actions one causes others to do, and approval (anumodan) of the 
actions of others. Thus the mendicant has to be careful not to appear to approve of the way 
a householder has prepared the food. 

26. Similarly, a Brahman in theory can accept dan without endangering himself if he is 
a supdtra or superior recipient, that is, if he lives a life that closely approximates to that of 
an ascetic renouncer; but since the Brahman by definition is a householder, he cannot fully 
embody the required ascetic and renunciatory practices. The very fact of accepting the dan 
“irretrievably compromises this ideal of ascetic autonomy” (Parry 1994:131), and indicates 
that he is not truly a supdtra. 

27. Svopajfiaurtti on Yogasdstra 3.119 (p. 572). 

28. Josephine Reynell found similar Jain attitudes to dan and merit among Khartar Gacch 
Jains in Jaipur. She has written (1987:355), “dan is seen as indicative of inner spiritual 
purity but this is not achieved through the donor's sins leaving with the donation. Any 
accumulated sin must bear its fruit. The only way that dan can affect sin is that the act of 
dan accumulates punya which may then modify the future consequences of any sin already 
accumulated.” 

29. We also see the transactional logic behind the otherwise sometimes puzzling abhigrahs 
discussed in note 16: by establishing a random set of preconditions upon the food-gathering 
round, the mendicant ensures against any even unconscious intentionality (and therefore 
desire) entering into his or her gocari. 

30. This analysis also sheds light on the moral force behind the decision of the early 
Buddhist (and some early Jain) renouncers to adopt consciously the epithet “beggar” (bhiksu, 
bhikkhu). To accept willingly a title indicative of one who is the unwilling recipient of worldly 
pap is an even stronger expression of the renunciation of worldly values than we see in the 
carefully controlled renunciation in the practice of most Buddhist, Jain, and Hindu 
renouncers. 

31. The situation of the food offered before the image of the Jina may reflect a slightly 
different understanding. As Babb 1996:186 notes, this food becomes a sort of “hot potato,” 
the disposal of which presents a dilemma to the Jains. Orthoprax and orthodox Jains cannot 
accept this food, and so it is either passed on in the form of salary (not dan) to the non-Jain 
temple servants, or else sold in the market to non-Jains. The stringency of restrictions 
encircling this food would seem to indicate that it is in fact a bearer of some pdp. Taking all 
these different forms of transaction together, the net increase in punya within the Jain world 
might be in part a result of the beneficial effects of the Jina’s actions while alive; in part a 
result of the pious, ascetic acts of contemporary Jain mendicants; and in part a result of the 
passing on of pap to non-Jains. In other words, the Jains do not operate in a zero-sum economy 
for two reasons: first, the abilities of the Jain supdtras, the Jinas and the Jain mendicants, 
both to create punya and to eliminate pap; and second; the presence of non-Jain receptacles 
for pap. 

32. Sarva-kalyana-karana. 

33. Similarly, the human recipients in the cases reported by Parry and Raheja are in all 
instances married householders. By definition, householders are involved with possessions 
and desires. In the words of T. N. Madan 1987, they are involved not with renunciation but 
with nonrenunciation. Since householders are possessive accumulators, the pap attached to 
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any dan sticks to the recipient. Higher-caste, more orthodox Brahmans, as indicated by 
Parry, try to circumvent this occurrence, by insisting on the acceptance only of nondangerous 
daksind instead of dangerous dan, and by the observance of as ascetic and renunciant a 
lifestyle as possible within the householder’s state. | suspect that an investigation of the 
moral effects of donations to Hindu renouncers would uncover a situation quite similar to 
what we see with Jain mendicants. See also Laidlaw 1996. 

34. My description is taken from Jinendrasiri 1986:3-9, Muktiprabhvijay n.d.:34-35, 
and Nirvana Sagara 1986:210. 

35. This stanza is also used in the performance of caitya-vandan. Since the caitya-vandan 
is addressed to the Jina, a being superior to the mendicant, in that rite the worshiper bows 
thrice. ‘ 

36. See in particular a rather scurrilous attack upon Ramcandrasiri in the Bombay edition 
of the Gujarati daily Sandes, May 17, 1986, p. 12. 

37. At most large public congregational rituals, the person sponsoring it personally marks 
the forehead of everyone attending with red paste as a mark of respect and appreciation. A 
cloth is almost always held between the Jina and the individual receiving the mark, again to 
avoid the offence of honoring an unliberated person in the presence of the liberated Jina. 

38. For examples of Gujarati Vaisnav worship of the guru as god, see Barz 1976:22 on 
the Pustimarg, and Williams 1984:58-85 and 1985 on the Swamindrayan tradition. 

39. This is particularly evident in Gujarati, in which the polite, plural forms common in 
Hindi and Marwari are almost never used in everyday speech. 

40. “Maharaj” (great king) is the most common term of respect used by laity to refer to 
a mendicant. It is appended to the name of a known mendicant as indicative of respect, and 
is used generically to refer to any mendicant. 

41. The use of vdskep is documented at least as early as the twelfth century 
Trisastisalakapurusacaritra of Hemacandra (Vol. 1, p. 210n274). It does not appear to possess 
the overt thermal powers of either the cooling grey Saivite vibhuti or the heating red Vaisnavite 
vasyog used at Holi, although the use of sandalwood as a cooling substance fits in with a 
general Jain emphasis on coolness and control. See Burgess 1884a:191 for a description of 
how it is made. ; 

42. See Zwicker (1984-1985:5/23/85) for a description of the procession and cremation 
of an important dcdrya in Ahmedabad in 1985. 

43. On the occasion described by Zwicker, this rite was auctioned for Rs. 461,000. In 
1985, this was equal to roughly $38,500. 

44. In Unjha, this was next to one of the two Jain temples in town, where a samadhi or 
guru temple was later built. In the case of the death of the famous sddhu Parnyas 
Bhadrankarvijaygani in Patan in 1980, a layman donated some land just outside the western 
town wall for the cremation and the guru temple. The cremation ground used by Jains 
outside the north gate of Patan has several memorials to yatis, indicating that they were 
cremated there. 


45. See Babb 1996 and Laidlaw 1995. 


Chapter Five 


1. Parts of this chapter also appear in Cort forthcoming b, albeit within a very different 
theoretical framework, For a discussion of ways in which some Jain ideologues have understood 
the self as also being “other,” see Cort 1998b. See also Laidlaw 1995:151-286 for an extended 
discussion of the ways in which asceticism demonstrates various Jain attitudes toward the 
body and the soul, what he terms “topographies of the self.” 

2. Yaovijay, Navpad Puja, p. 202. 

3. The sources of this and similar lists are the medieval commentaries on the more 
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generalized descriptions of MahAvir’s dietary and other austerities in the Acdranga Siitra 
1.8.4 and Kalpa Siitra 120. See Vinayavijaya’s Subodhika Tika on the Kalpa Sitra, pp. 329- 
30, for a slightly different list. 

4. See Cort 1989:233-34 for the details on these last three fasts. 

5. For the Svetambar Mirtipijak Jains, vrat always retains this restricted, technical meaning, 
unlike the more generalized Hindu sense of vrat as any woman’s fast (Wadley 1983, McGee 
1987 and 1991). 

6. On the dvasyaks, see Balbir 1993, Dundas 1992:146-49, and Williams 1963:184-215. 
Laidlaw provides a detailed discussion of some of the dvasyaks. He notes that although the 
six are conceptually separable, in practice they are thoroughly intertwined, as will be evident 
in the course of discussions of and references to the dvafyaks throughout this book. 

7. I have given the first four in their Sanskrit forms, and the last two in their Prakrit 
forms, and all six as reflecting Gujarati pronunciation. Laidlaw’s 1995:195 list reflects a 
similar heteroglossia in Jaipur, with the Sanskrit and Prakrit overlaid by Hindi. 

8. Svopajfiavrtti on Yogasastra III.82 (p. 477). 

9. See Laidlaw 1995:204-15 for a good fieldwork interpretation of pratikraman, and 
Sanghavi 1993 for a good discussion by a leading twentieth-century moksa-marg ideologue. 

10. Harmful karma (pap) is frequently used as a shorthand for all forms of karmic 
attachments in moksa-méarg discourse. 

11. For example, those listed in the bibliography under Pratikramana Siitra. 

12. See Nityanandvijay 1966 and Diksavidhi tatha Vratvidhi, which give the similar rites 
for both mendicant initiation through taking the five mahdvrats and lay adoption of the 
twelve vrats. 

13. The tension between kriyd and jfian is an important one in the moksa-marg ideology, 
and shows how this ideology is neither homogenous nor static. Many “reformers” in Jain 
history, such as the founders of the various Svetambar gacchs, have insisted on a return to 
the proper performance of kriya, whereas others, such as Banarsidas, Raycandbhai, and Kanji 
Svami (Dundas 1992:165-68, 224-32) have either derided or downplayed kriyd and instead 
stressed jfidn. 

14. The best treatment of Jain foodways is Mahias 1985. 

15. For lists of the twenty-two, see Cort 1989:269-70, forthcoming-b, and Williams 
1963:110-13. 

16. See chapter 6, note 2, Cort 1989:280-82 and Cort 1999a for fuller discussions of the 
tithis. Each month in the Indian lunar calendar consists of two fortnights of fourteen or 
fifteen days. Gujarat follows the southern Indian calendar which ends at the new moon. 
The month consists of a bright half (sud) ending on the full moon and a dark half (vad) 
ending on the new moon. 

17. See chapter 3, note 21, on the usage in Gujarati of bhai (brother) and ben or (sister). 

18, Reynell (1985a:44) reports that three-quarters of sixty-nine married women whom 
she interviewed in Jaipur performed samayik every morning upon rising. | did not find such 
a ubiquitous practice in Patan. 

19. Reynell (1985a:52-53) also reports Jains in Jaipur saying that it is difficult to fast 
and work at the same time. 

20. See the explanation by M. C. Modi, Antakrddasah, pp. 120-21. 

21. Dharmasagaragani, Svopajfiavytti on Tapagacchapattavali, p. 57. 

22. Reynell 1985a describes much more such congregational fasting in Jaipur than | 
observed in Patan. I suspect that congregational fasting is more of a big-city phenomenon, 
as a form of “modern Jainism” in the metropolitan centers. 

23. See Abhaycandravijay 1982 for a detailed description of the tap, and Kalyanvijaygani 
1966:74-89 for a detailed historical discussion of it. Laidlaw 1995:175-79 also describes the 
performance of the updhdn in Jaipur. He relates that at its conclusion many laity formally 
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adopt one or more of the twelve vrats. I did not encounter this in Gujarat, nor have I seen 
it mentioned in any printed discussions. 

24. Laidlaw 1995:217-18 describes a different performance of this tap in Jaipur, one that 
I encountered neither in practice nor in written materials. 

25. For example, the Taporatna Mahodadhi (Ocean of the Jewel of Tap) of Jinendravijaygani 
(1982) and the Tapah Parimal (Fragrance of Tap) of Bhuvanvijay (1981b). Vernacular collections 
are based on medieval sources, in these cases primarily two texts by Khartar Gacch authors, 
the early-fourteenth-century Vidhimargaprapd of Jinaprabhasiri and the early-fifteenth-century 
Acdaradinakara of VardhamAnasiri. 

26. Reynell 1985a has perceptively noted that such photograph albums made in 
connection with a tap are analogous to, and seen as extensions of, albums of wedding 
photographs. 

27. Bhuvanvijay and Jinendravijaygani say that the faster should fill a platter with khir, 
sugar, and ghee, and offer the platter before a Jina image in a temple. The faster then makes 
a gift to the sddhu, and performs jfian puja (chapter 6). 

28. On Hindu understandings of stri-dharm, see McGee 1991 and Young 1987. 

29. On the rohini tap, see Laidlaw 1995:224-29. Jinendravijaygani 1982:114-15 says that 
the fruit of this tap is saubhagya. 

30. These are all taken from Jinendravijaygani 1982. 


Chapter Six 


1, See Cort 1989:497-501 for a chart listing the major annual Jain and Hindu holidays 
in Gujarat. 

2. A tithi “is the time required by the combined motions of the sun and moon to increase 
(in the bright fortnight) or to diminish (in the dark fortnight) their relative distance by 
twelve degrees of the zodiac” (Jacobi 1888:145). Because a tithi is measured according to 
how long it takes the moon to traverse a certain distance against the fixed map of the stars, 
and the moon's orbit is elliptical, a tithi can vary in length between 21.5 and 26 hours. For 
the purposes of this discussion, | will follow the common practical understanding that a tithi 
is a solar day (sunrise to sunrise), designated by the tithi in effect at the first sunrise. See 
Cort 1999a for a fuller discussion of what is a rather complicated and technical astronomical 
matter. 

3. See chapter 5, note 16. 

4. Hemacandra, Vitardga Stotra 10.7. 

5. This is the approach of Fischer and Jain 1978:1. 

6. Tatia and Mahendra Kumar 1981:49; see also Shant& 1985:423n2. 

7. The four months of the mendicant comdsu, mid-Asadh through mid-Kartak, do not 
correspond to the actual monsoon season, which in Gujarat is roughly Jeth through Bhadarva. 
The vernal equinox annually moves slightly backward through the zodiac, so the calendar 
must be corrected periodically in order to keep the lunar and solar calendars synchronized. 
Indians ceased to do this in the late sixth century C.E., with the result that the lunar and 
solar calendars are growing increasingly unsynchronized. (Gary Tubb, personal 
communication. See also Kane 1968-1977:V. 645ff.) 

8. In 1986, the sermon I heard was based on the Asddha Caturmasika Vyakhyana of Acarya 
Vijaya Laksmisiri (1741-1802). For a Hindi translation, see Bhuvanvijay 1981a:1-14. 

9. These were Subhasilagani’s 1453 C.E. Bharatesvarabahubalivytti (see chapter 1) and 
Subhavardanagani’s 1496 C.E. Vardhamana Degana (Meht4 and Kapadiy4 1968:218-19), both 
compilations of edifying stories of pious laity. 

10. Dev-vandan is a two-hour-long ritual recitation of praises to each of the twenty-four 
Jinas of the present age, the sdsvatd-asdsvata Jinas, and the five tirthas. The four édsvata 
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(eternal) Jinas—Rsabh, Candranan, Varisen, and Vardhaman—are so called because their 
names occur in every era in one of the fifteen karmabhiimis where enlightenment is possible 
(U. P. Shah 1987:100). The aSasvata (noneternal) Jinas are the millions of transient images 
of Jinas in the various realms. The five tirthas are the most sacred pilgrimage shrines for the 
Svetambar Jains: Shatrunjay and Girnar in Saurashtra, Abu in the Aravalli Hills of southern 
Rajasthan, Sammet Shikhar in Bihar, and Ashtapad, identified by some with Mount Kailash 
in the Himalayas. Twenty Jinas attained moksa on Sammet Shikhar, Neminath on Girnar, 
and Rsabhnath on Ashtapad. The latter is also the site of the first temple built in this era. 

The dev-vandan is based on the shorter caitya-vandan ritual. See Devvandan Mala, pp. 121- 
220, for popular Gujarati Caumdsi Dev-vandans by Acarya Jiianvimalsiri (early eighteenth 
century), Pandit Virvijay (early nineteenth century), and Pandit Padmavijay (late eighteenth 
century). 

11. Although the Gujarati form is Pajjusan, in recent years use of the more Sanskritized 
form Paryusan has come into vogue. For other detailed accounts of Paryusan, see Banks 
1992:176-84, Folkert 1993:189-211, and Laidlaw 1995:275-86. Laidlaw reports that in Jaipur 
the observance of Paryusan is counterpointed with the observance of the simultaneous Hindu 
festival of Gane§ Caturthi, and his analysis revolves around this counterpoint. Whitney 
Kelting (personal communication) reports a similar counterpoint in Pune, which is not 
surprising, given the prominence of the worship of Ganes in Maharashtra. But the worship 
of Gane§ by Jains was noticeably absent in both Patan and Ahmedabad, nor does Banks 
report it in Jamnagar. 

In the early centuries C.E., Paryusan was observed by the sddhus reciting the Kalpa Sitra 
among themselves. According to the eleventh-century Kalpasiitra Tippanaka by Prthvicandrasiiri 
(cited by Vinaya Sagar 1984:xxvii), the present custom of public reciting of the Kalpa Sutra 
began in 457 C.E. in Anandapura (modern Vadnagar), when Kalakacarya publicly recited the 
Kalpa Siitra before a large audience to celebrate the completion of his copying the Jain scriptures. 
In another commentary, the 1640 c.£. Kalpasiitra Subodhika (pp. 15-16), Upadhyaya 
Vinayavijaya says that the first recitation was done in either 454 or 467 to console King 
Dhrivasena of Anandapura upon the death of his young son. 

12. In recent years, the Vir Sainik (Soldiers of Mahavir), an organization established by 
the activist ideologue Pannyas Candragekharvijaygani, has been training young laymen to 
lead congregations in the observance of Paryusan, and sending them to villages and small 
towns where no sddhus are staying for comasu. The concern of the Vir Sainik is that Paryusan 
be observed properly, according to the moksa-marg ideology. 

13. Because of its annual liturgical use, there are many vernacular versions of this text. 
See Bhuvanvijay 1981a:15-48 and Ramcandrasiri 1974. 

14. They have not, for example, been a notable pacifist presence in terms of issues of 
war and peace (Sanghavi 1950). 

15. The Sanskrit phrase “nonviolence is the foremost ethic” (ahimsa paramo dharmah), 
first found in the Hindu Mahabharata, has been adopted by the Jains as a motto. See also 
Jaini 1987 and Dundas 1992:138. 

16. Ksamapand is also an integral part of the twice-daily pratikraman performed by all 
mendicants. 

17. Almost all congregations have a separate account for such purposes. 

18. For another discussion of the worship and recitation of the Kalpa Siitra, see Cort 
1992:175-79. 

19. The rights to perform most rites in a festival or public ritual are auctioned, with the 
money going into the sarigh account. 

20. Pandit Virvijay, Pistalis Agam Puja, p. 409. Kali Yug in Jain parlance refers to the 
current time period, when liberation is not possible in one lifetime. The eleven Angs, of 
which the Acdranga is the first, are the holiest of the Svetambar scriptures. The serpent 
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hood being worshiped is that of Dharaendra, the serpent deity who protects Pargvanath, 
indicating that this hymn is dedicated to the worship of Parévanath. I think that Udayi is 
King Udayana, the subject of many Indian stories (Adaval 1970). In the Jain tradition he 
was a king of Kosambi and contemporary of Mahavir. He was famous as a musician, and 
Padmavati was one of his queens. : 

21. See also Folkert 1993:illustration 11. The Digambars add two dreams to the list, a 
throne and a pair of fish. There is also a popular Hindu enumeration of fourteen auspicious 
objects that emerged from the churning of the milky ocean (Wilson 1972:66-67), which 
partially overlaps with the Jain list of fourteen dreams. The fourteen Hindu auspicious objects 
are carved in the modern marble surround of the main image in the Mahalaksmi temple in 
Patan, in imitation of the frequent Jain use of the fourteen dreams tovornament temples. 

22. Each of the four celebrations of Mahavir’s birth I have observed (Patan in 1985 and 
1986, at different updsrays; Boston in 1992; and Ahmedabad in 1995) has been marked by a 
number of highly localized customs, affecting the order and number of actions, the number 
of bids, and even the relative size of the bids. 

23. See Banks 1991, Cort 1991c:408-10, and Laidlaw 1995:334—51 for other accounts 
of the bidding process. See Cort 1989:510 and Folkert 1993:209-11 for detailed lists of bids 
at two congregations in 1985, See also C. W. Smith 1989 for a general description of auctions 
in Euro-American culture that is quite germane to the Jain case. 

24. The unit of bidding is pan-éer, or five Sers of ghee. The price is calculated on a set 
scale, reflecting prices from many decades ago. Margaret Stevenson (1910:96) reported the 
same value for a pdn-Ser at Girnar in the early years of the century that I encountered in 
Patan in 1985, and stated that even then it was “a price which must have prevailed long 
ago, as the present market value is ten times that amount.” Since there are forty ser to one 
man (eighteen and two-thirds kilograms), and one man of ghee was worth two and a half 
rupees in the bidding in 1985, one pdn-ser of ghee was roughly equal to one-third of a rupee. 
This ritual monetary value of one pdn-ser varies in different parts of the country, but in all 
cases bears little relation to current market prices for ghee. In 1999, prices of ghee ranged 
from roughly Rs. 120 to 170 per kilogram, or roughly Rs. 270 to 385 per pan-éer. 

25. In most sanghs, this money is dev-dravya, and so can be used only for religious purposes, 
in particular, the renovation and building of temples. 

26. These high bids for the lotus lake seem to be a Patan tradition. I have not seen 
similar bids in Ahmedabad or Boston. Neither does Laidlaw report them from Jaipur, nor 
Folkert from Sami, a town west of Patan. Zwicker (1984-1985:9/16/85.5), however, found 
high bids for the lotus lake in Ved, a village southwest of Sami. Here again we see how some 
aspects of Jain ritual culture are highly localized. 

27. This probably constituted the original observance of Paryusan, as the mendicants 
gathered to reaffirm orally their universal history, teacher-disciple succession, and mendicant 
rules, Then, as people became increasingly unfamiliar with Prakrit, four days of reading a 
vernacular commentary were added to the celebration. A further three days of sermons on 
the duties of the faithful were added to make the total number of days add up to the desired 
eight, an eight-day festival being common in the moksa-marg ideology. 

28. See Cort 1992:177-78 for a fuller discussion of the distinction between Kalpa Siitra 
and Barsd Siitra. 

29. See Kalpasiitram (Barasdstitram) Sacitram. 

30. See Brown 1934, and Nawab 1956 and 1978. 

31. See Folkert 1993:illustration 13. As another example of the way in which these 
practices are highly localized, James Laidlaw 1995:280-81 says that in Jaipur the pages were 
passed around the room, whereas in Patan and Ahmedabad the young boys holding the 
pages remained seated next to the reciting sadhu. 

32. The minimal observance in both Patan and Ahmedabad, which was followed by the 
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vast majority of Jains, was to fast from after the midday meal on the Fourth until after 
sunrise on the Fifth. Laidlaw 1995:279-84 reports that in Jaipur most Jains fasted from the 
evening of the Third until after sunrise on the Fifth. 

33. Laidlaw reports that in Jaipur people were not concerned to wear pure clothes for 
either pratikraman or sémayik. Although I certainly observed people in Gujarat performing 
these rites wearing clothes that did not appear to have been set aside for ritual purposes, the 
vast majority of Jains I knew were careful that the clothes they wore for these rites met the 
purity standards for puja clothes. 

34. Two terms are used for processions: rath ydtra (procession with a chariot) and varghodo 
(men on horses). The former is used only if the procession includes a bullock-drawn chariot 
bearing a Jina mirti; the latter term is used to refer to any procession, regardless of whether . 
or not it includes horses. For a fuller discussion of the Jain rath ydtra, along with photographs, 
see Jyotindra Jain 1979. 

35. Among the earliest accounts of Indian processions are those of the Indramaha, or 
Indra festival, in which an Indra banner was paraded through the town. See V. S. Agrawala 
1970:50-60 and Brhatsamhita 43. 

36. This last is like a Western slide guitar; it plays the melody to the songs. In recent 
years it has been replaced by the synthesizer. 

37. See Babb 1996:79 on the significance of the frequent representation of the worshipers 
as Indra and Indrani. 

38. Ill-tempered spirits are believed to be voraciously greedy. They scramble after the 
seeds and thereby ignore the chariots. 

39. Dozens of tellings of the story of Sripal have been composed, the earliest extant of 
which is the Prakrit Sirivdla Kaha of Ratnagekharasiiri composed before 1372 C.E. The one 
usually used as the basis for the sermons is the Gujarati Stipal Rajano Ras of Upadhyay 
Vinayvijay and Mahopadhyay Yasovijay, composed in 1682 C.£. See also Laidlaw 1995:226 
and Cort forthcoming-c. 

40. See also Laidlaw 1995:364-87 for an excellent description and analysis of Divali in 
Jaipur, noting in particular the different activities on the Fourteenth. 

41, The image in this temple is mentioned in chapter 2. Mahalaksmi is not an exclusively 
Jain goddess. This particular Laksmi image is the most important one in Patan. It is patronized 
by both Hindus and Jains, although the running of the temple is in the hands of the Bhojak 
pujaris, who claim to have come to Patan with the goddess in the twelfth century. The 
temple was renovated in 1986, with the money for the renovation coming from both Hindus 
and Jains. In the late 1980s a new Mahalaksmi temple was built in the wholesale market on 
the eastern edge of town, because the merchants there felt that the downtown temple was 
too far away. 

42. Sastri (1976-1981:2,142) defines it as “the sign (cihn) or suggestion (ansar) of 
auspicious indications (Subh sticak). 

43. See Cort 1997b and forthcoming-e. 

44. Simandhar Svami is the Jina currently living in the region of Mahavideha (Dundas 
1992:255-56). Although there is no theological connection between Simandhar Svami and 
Ghantakarn Mahavir, in the twentieth century both their cults have been promoted by 
mendicants of the Buddhisagarsiiri Samuday, and so the location of the Ghantakarn Mahavir 
shrine in the Simandhar Svami temple in Patan comes as no surprise. 

45. This description is based on the havan | observed in Patan in 1986. I also observed 
the havan at Mahudi in 1985, but due to the large crowd I could only see it on one of the 
television screens set up around the temple courtyard. 

46. Ghantakarn literally means Bell-Ears, and hence the bell is an important part of his 


cult. 
47. Every Ghantakarn shrine (as well as most other shrines to virs, powerful unliberated 
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male deities) has a small fire pit in front of the image for the performance of the annual 
havan. It is covered for the rest of the year. 

48. Images, paintings, and photographs of Ghantakarn Mahavir usually include yantras 
(diagrams) consisting mostly of letters. 

49. Buddhisagarsiri 1953:16. The final syllables are typical of the performative utterances 
of mantras; they are pure sound devoid of communicated content, aimed at effecting a result. 

50. Such red and yellow tie-dyed threads are common in northern and western India as 
amulets charged with the power of a protective deity, usually the goddess, but also of other 
deities. 

51. Vimalacandra, Ghantakarnamahdviramantrastotra 16-17, 23=25, in Buddhisagarsiri 
1953:34-35. 

52. Adapted from Mukund Lath’s translation of verses 124-27. There are various Hindu 
interpretations of Divali, all revolving around the birth or rescue of Laksmi and her subsequent 
coming into the homes of her devotees (Trivedi 1965:65~-66, Underhill 1921:59-62). 

53. This 434-verse Prakrit text was composed in 1427 C.E., although most sddhus know 
it through one of several Gujarati paraphrases. See Anandsagarsiri 1971:1-26 and 
Jinendravijaygani 1980. 

54. Acarya Jfianvimalsiri (1638-1726), Divalina Dev-vandan, in Devvandan Mala, pp. 1- 
9, 

55. For example, a resolution was passed at the Fifth Jain Svetambar Conference held in 
Ahmedabad in 1907 listing harmful customs that Jains should avoid. Among these was the 
observance of the customs and practices of the followers of other religions on holy days, 
including specifically the performance of Laksmi pija on Divali. See Conference 1908 and 
Cort 1995b. See also Sarada 1985, a liturgy published in a popular Jain monthly magazine, 
in which the editor says (p. 5), “Jains should worship according to the Jain liturgy on Divali. 
We are therefore publishing the Jain liturgy.” 

56. See Anipcandra 1972, Sarada n.d., and Sarada 1980. James Laidlaw (1995:368n2), 
however, says that he did not see such pamphlets in evidence in Jaipur. My description is 
based on my observances of book pijas in 1985 and 1986, the first performed with reference 
to Sarada n.d., the second with reference to a copy of Sarada 1980 that I myself had brought 
to Patan from Bhavnagar. In both cases, a Brahman who was otherwise an employee of the 
family business was specially requested to perform part of the ritual because of my presence 
as researcher. The family indicated that without the Brahman there would not have been 
the elaborate preliminary invocation of Ganeé, the rivers, and the goddesses. The 
manipulation of such unliberated deities was seen to be one of the special qualifications of a 
Brahman. | observed the ritual with the same family in 1995. By then they had reverted to 
doing it without a Brahman, but still followed a pamphlet. 

57. Every almanac has a chart for determining auspicious and inauspicious times of the 
day. Each of the seven days of the week is divided into sixteen units, known as coghadtyd. 
There are eight each for the day and night, the length of each unit determined by dividing 
the day or night into eight equal units. Each unit is assigned one of seven astrological qualities: 
udveg (disquiet), cal (unsteadiness), labh (gain), amrt (immortality), ka] (death), subh 
(auspiciousness), and rog (illness). These can then be used by anyone for determining the 
relative auspiciousness or inauspiciousness of times for conducting various affairs. For more 
important undertakings, a more detailed horoscope is needed, and so people consult a 
professional astrologer, most of whom are Brahmans, although in earlier times many of them 
were yatis. | have also known Jains to consult an astrologer for a more precise reading if the 
only auspicious times in the coghadfya chart fall at inconvenient times in terms of regular 
household activities. One year the auspicious coghadiyd times for the book puja were either 
too early or too late in the evening, whereas the most convenient time, between 8:00 and 
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9:00 P.M., fell in an inauspicious coghadfyd. The astrologer was consulted, and he said that by 
his more detailed calculation this time was appropriate. 

58. Several days earlier, the head of the family had left an order with a stationery store 
for a kit that included all the ingredients needed in the ritual, along with the account books 
he would need for the coming year. 

59. An alternate interpretation of the three days from Wealth Thirteenth through Divali 
is that they involve the sequential worship of the goddess in her three forms as Laksmi, Kali, 
and Sarasvati. 

60. The first three lines are in Sanskrit. The rest are in Gujarati; in Anipcandra 1972:2 
they are in Hindi. Gautam Svami is famous for his magical powers (labdhi). Kesariyaji is a 
shrine of Rsabhnath in southern Rajasthan that is famous for its desire-fulfilling powers. Bharat 
was the first world emperor (cakravartin) of the current era of time. Bahubali was Bharat’s half- 
brother, famed for his martial prowess, who could have defeated him in battle but instead 
chose to renounce the world and become the first man to attain enlightenment in the current 
era of time (Hemacandra, Trisastisalakapurusacaritra, Vol. 1, pp. 215-326). Abhaykuméar was a 
wise prince who lived during the time of Mahavir (Trisastisalakapurusacaritra, Vol. 10, pp. 147— 
313). Kayavanna (Sanskrit Krtapunya) was a merchant who, due to his perfect gifting of food 
to a sddhu, was able to consume the pleasures of heaven in this world; his story is told in 
narrative texts such as Nemicandrasiri’s Akhyanakamanikosa, pp. 20-24, Subhagilagani’s 
Bharatesvarabahubalivrtti, Vol. 1, pp. 156-67, and Vijayalaksmisiri’s Upadesaprasdda, story 167. 
Ratnakarsagar is probably the same as Ratnakarsiiri, whose story is told by Muni Jambivijay 
1997:111.205 in a sermon on Divali: he ground to dust several diamonds, pearls, and other 
precious stones, to demonstrate to a layman that real value lies only in knowledge, not money. 
One printed text listed the compassion (maher) of Ratnakarsagar rather than his joy (laher). 
Dhanna and Salibhadra were two friends who symbolize both great worldly wealth and eventual 
renunciation of that wealth (see Bloomfield 1923, and the versions in Akhyanakamanikosa, pp. 
30-35, Trisastigalakapurusacaritra, Vol. 6, pp. 254-62, and Salibhadra-Dhanna-Carita). Laidlaw 
1995:374-84 gives an extended discussion of a slightly different list from Jaipur, which he 
aptly calls a “catalogue of virtues.” 

61. Some people also made a symbolic first entry into the book, entering both a credit 
and a debit of the auspicious amount of one and one-quarter rupees. Khare 1976b:211n8 
has also noted that this is an auspicious amount because it “calls for completion.” 

62. See also Dundas 1992:33-34 and 1998, and Laidlaw 1995:375-80. 

63. I do not know if this transaction is termed dan, but Laidlaw 1995:373 reports that in 
Jaipur it was not. This is not an example of gifting in order to transfer inauspiciousness, as 
are the dan transactions analyzed by Raheja 1988. Rather, it seems to entail the understanding 
that only by freely giving to start the new year will one be assured of income during the 
course of the year. In a similar spirit, Hindu men I knew when I lived in Banaras insisted on 
gambling on Divali; they said that anyone who did not gamble on this day would not gain 
any wealth in the coming year. See also Laidlaw 1995:384. 

64. In many temples, the name of the main image is written either above the doorway 
into the central shrine or on the back wall of the shrine above the image. In the temples 
where the name was not written, people often had to ask a local resident the name of a 
particular image; and if there was no one to ask, they sang a generic song, not addressed to 
any particular Jina. 

65. This is an ancient formulation within the Jain tradition. Acarya Anandsagarsiiri 1971:27 
in his sermon on the importance of Knowledge Fifth cites the Uttaradhyayana Siitra as saying, 
“The chief virtue of the soul is the virtue of jfian.” See Uttaradhyayana Siitra 28.11. 

66. For a partial list of texts composed between the eleventh and nineteenth centuries, 
see A. S. Gopani’s introduction to Mahesvarasiri’s Jiianapaficamikatha, pp. 1-7. 
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67. See Anandsagarsiri 1971:65-66 and Bhuvanvijay 1981a:62-74. Anandsagarsiiri cites 
as his source story 215 in the Upadesaprasdda of Ac&rya Vijaya Laksmisiri, composed in 
1787. 

68. At one congregational ritual I attended, a woman was concerned that J neither place 
my copy of the liturgical manual on the floor of the temple nor place my notebook on top of 
the manual while writing my notes. She said, in English, “It’s a holy book.” 

69. The five types of jfidn are (Jaini 1979:121-22) as follows: 


. matijfidna: functioning of the six senses (Western five plus mind) 

. $rutajfidna; reasoning : 

. avadhijfiana: clairvoyance and other limited supersensory percéption 

. manahparyayajfiana or manahparyavajfidna: awareness of thought forms of others 
. kevalajfiana: absolute omniscience 


70. See Devvandan Mala, pp. 10-31, for Jfian Paficamind Dev-vandan of Acarya Vijay 
Laksmisiri. 

71. Anandsagarsiiri 1971:100-6 and Bhuvanvijay 1981a:75-80. After hearing this story 
in a sermon, one young man jokingly wondered aloud what this had done to the population 
of India. His father replied that one simply has to believe such stories, “one has no choice.” 

72. For examples of such paintings, see Pal 1994:illustrations 117a-c. 

73. “Satrufijaynt Caityavandan,” in Sudhdras Stavan Sangrah, pp. 8-9. Kavad or Kapardin 
Yaks is the protector deity of Shatrunjay; see Vividhatirthakalpa 30, Chojnacki 1995:512-16, 
and Granoff 1990:185-86. King Nabhi is Rsabhnath’s father. On Shatrunjay, see also Burgess 
1869, Cort 1990b:246-51, and J. Jain 1980. 

74. The calculation is based on Jain cosmography. These five kalyanaks occur in each of 
the five Bharat and five Airavat countries, and since these kalyanaks occur in each of the 
past, present, and future cycles of Jinas, the total number of kalyanaks is 150 (Bhuvanvijay 
1981a:82): 


5 kalyanaks x 5 Bharat countries = 25 kalydnaks 
5 kalyanaks x 5 Airavat countries = 25 kalydnaks 
50 kalyanaks x 3 times = 150 kalyanaks 


75. Anandsagarsiri 1971:107-22 and Bhuvanvijay 1981a:81-91. 

76. See Dewvandan Mala, pp. 40-62 and 62-78 for Maun Ekadasina Dev-vandans by Pandit 
Ripvijay (?-1849) and Ac4rya JAanvimalsiri. 

77. Anandsagarsiiri 1971:123-34 and Bhuvanvijay 1981a:92-100. 

78. Approximately 30% of the main images in Patan are Parévanath, far more than any 
other Jina. This pattern is replicated throughout India. Parévanath is also the Jina who most 
tends to have geographical or other qualifiers added to his name, such as Paficdsar Parévanath, 
Sankhesvar Parévanath, or Sama Parévanath. Partly as a result of this localization of Paré- 
vanath, there is a sense of there being 108 important Parévanath images (and therefore shrines) 
in India. 

79, Trivedi 1965:77 gives four stories that recount the origin of the event, and Underhill 
1921:44-45 gives five. 

80. Further north in Rajasthan and north India, many Jains try to go to Hastinapur (near 
Delhi) for the first feeding, since this was where Sreyaris fed Rsabhnath. 

81. Anandsagarsiri 1971:153-68 and Bhuvanvijay 1981a:137—-42. See also Hemacandra, 
Trisastisalakapurusacaritra, Vol. 1, pp. 176-83, for a medieval telling of the mythic charter for 
Immortal Third. 

82. Atmaramji, Sattarbhedt Puja, in Vividh Paja Sangrah, 457-74. - 
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Chapter Seven 


1. Hemacandra in his Abhidhdnacintémani (1.86) gives fourteen synonymous terms in this 
context, which provide an alternative list: svahSreyasa, Subha, Siva, kalyana, svovasiyasa, $reyas, 
ksema, bhavuka, bhavika, kuSala, mangala, bhadra, madra, and Sasta. 

2. In particular, see Carman and Marglin 1985, Das 1982, Khare 1976a and 1976b, Madan 
1987, Marglin 1985, and Raheja 1988. 

3. See Fuller’s 1992:10 discussion of the need to use the term “Hinduism” despite critiques 
that it has no indigenous equivalent: “Anthropological or sociological analysis abstracts from 
the empirical data and also attempts to make them intelligible by using concepts and deploying 
generalizations that are formulated comparatively and rarely correspond precisely to indigenous 
categories in any particular society. That ‘Hinduism’ is not a traditional, indigenous category, 
concept, or ‘cultural reality’—albeit an important negative fact—in no way nullifies an analysis 
that demonstrates that Hinduism is a relatively coherent and distinctive religious system founded 
on common structures of relationships.” 

4. In addition to Brown 1934, see the illustrations included in the Vinaya Sagar edition 
and in Kalpasiitram (Barasdsiitram) Sacitram. 

5. Manatunga, Bhakt@mara Stotra 44 (Svetambar recension). The phrase “proud man” 
(manatunga) is a play on the author's name, and serves as a signature line for the poem as a 
whole. 

6. In Sanskrit these are rdjyasvdrgdpavargasatka Sri, fobha, vardhikani, sakalabhiimi Sri, 
puspada, and $risamariipd stri. 

7. Rajya, svarg, moks, and satkavya. Bogavat and Bhandri, p. 104. In place of “good poetry,” 
the English translator has “dignity,” so satkavya may be a misprint for satkarya. 

8. For example, the famous image of Sarasvati and various Jina images were installed “for the 
benefit and pleasure of all beings,” the inscriptions giving variants of sarvvasatvanam hitasukhaya 
(Buhler 1892:391 and 1894:203, 208, 210). 

9. In Prakrit, ordla, kallana, siva, dhanna, mangalla, and sassiria. 

10. In Prakrit, siva, dhanna, mangalla, sassiria, drugga, tutthi, dthau, kallana, and mangallakaraga. 

11. Kalpa Siitra 85-86, Lath translation, pp. 131-33. 

12. Nathmal Tatia, in his translator's note (pp. 6-7) to this verse, remarks that the 
Svetambar commentator Siddhasenagani includes punya and papa under only bondage, whereas 
the Digambar commentator Piijyapada includes them under both influx and bondage. 

13. The Sthandnga uses the term padartha. On the use of the terms tattva and padartha, 
see Folkert 1993:113-45. 

14. A further list of ten is found in Siitrakrtanga 5.13-17, which includes the nine that 
became standard plus vedand, feeling. A significant difference is that unlike the lists of seven 
and nine, the Sitrakrtanga list consists of five linked pairs of opposites. See Dixit 1978:39. 

15. Dixit 1971:5-6 and 21, and Johnson 1995:49-51, 87-88, also see this categorization 
as implying a disagreement on doctrine, although Johnson sees Umasvati as supportive of 
lay conduct, whereas | see his formulation as not supportive. 

16. See, among others, the works in note 2. 

17. See Roth 1974 for an extended discussion of the Nokar Mantra. 

18. The similarity between these verses and early Buddhist liturgy indicates that they 
derive from the broader early sramana tradition. 

19. See Vol. 1, pp. 2-5 of Sagaranandsiri’s edition, as well as Balbir 1993:219-21 and 
Mehta 1967:139-40. 

20. In Santisnatradividhisamuccaya, p. 54. 

21. These words reflect the dual parentage of the English language: “sacred” is cognate 
with French sacré and “holy” is cognate with German heilige. The two have been used by 
scholars as essentially interchangeable. 
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22. See also Durkheim 1912 and Séderblom 1913 for contemporaneous discussions of 
the sacred and the holy, 

23. Eliade’s formulations have not been without their critics; see in particular Jonathan 
Z. Smith 1978 and 1987. 

24. I should note that Padmanabh Jaini has taken an opposing view, when he says, 
“Eliade’s concepts of the sacred are deficient when we consider the religion of the Jains” 
(1985a:102). 

25. Bhadrankarvijaygani and Kalyanprabhvijay in Subodhagika on Pratikramana Sitra, p. 
469. 

26, This is according to A. P. Sah 1953:35-52 and Dosi 1981:26-35. Dosi actually lists 
more temples of Santinath than of Adinath. There are many fewer templés to Mahavir, between 
5 and 7%. 

27. Santikara 13. 

28. U. P. Shah 1987:152 argues that her worship is directly tied to the rise of Jain Tantric 
practices, in particular the Tantric rite of santi-karma. 

29. I omit discussion of one of the three Navasmarana hymns, the Ajitasanti attributed 
to Nandisena, in which praises of Santinath alternate with praises of the second Jina 
Ajitanath, “The Invincible Lord.” 

30. Tellings of the lives of the authors of these poems are widely available; see Triputi 
Maharaj 1952, Ratna Prabha Vijaya 1950, and the editors’ introductions to the texts themselves. 

31. Danvijay, Navasmarana, p. 6. 

32. Santikara 12, 

33. Manadevasari, Laghu Santi 3 and 5. Text in Pratikramana Siitra. 

34. Brhacchanti 1b-d. 

35. It also includes portions of the text of Ajitasanti. 

36. Santisnatradividhisamuccaya, p. 82. 

37. See the similar comments of Fuller 1992:27, who discusses the mistake committed by 
M.N. Srinivas 1952, and following him, many other scholars, in the interpretation of Hinduism, 
of converting “an indigenous, ideological distinction [the distinction between the Brahmanical 
Sanskritic Hinduism of the great tradition and the non-Sanskritic Hinduism of the little 
tradition] into an analytical concept, and then appllying] it to the empirical evidence to try to 
divide what is actually united by common underlying themes and principles.” 
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